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Hotels and “Toavel 
GO TO 


Lake Geor ge 


“The most beautiful lake in America” 
—FRANCIS PARKMAN 


For a summer stay in charming surround- 
ings, the most lovely spot in all the Lake 
George region where the oles is es a 
cially congenial for refined people, go to 


Silver Bay Hotel 


Anew, clean, comfortable hotel. Homelike 
No bar. Write for information, addressing 


SILAS H. PAINE, Hotel Majestic, New York 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTIA, July 20, Aug. 24, Sept. 28. 

IVERNIA, July 6, Aug. 10. 

Saloon, $75 up. Second Saloon, $42.50. Third 
‘Class, low rates.  coommedation unsurpassed. 

Low winter rates in force July 20th. 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent, 
99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


D°TINE ». EUROPE 











FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to 5 Moonie and gs 


New England, 11,600 tons............ July 17, Aug. 14 

Commonwealth ew), 18.606 tons att July 3, July 31. 
Saloon, $75 upwards; 2 nm, $42.50 upwards. For 

passage and further in Cae "hoply to 

Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 








ADIRONDACKS. 


THE WAWBEEK cose 


ON UPPER SARANAC — 


Pure ore g Water. 9 Hole Golf Link 
vate Tables, Boating, Hunting, Fishing. 


ye for illustrated booklet to 
J. BEN HART, Proprietor, Wawbeek, N.Y. 


FIRST-CLASS PAN-AMERICAN ACCOM- 


MODATIONS at 282 Jersey Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on several car lines in choice residential district; fifteen 
minutes from grounds. Rates, $1.00 per day. Write 
for particulars. S. L. MASON. 


PAN-AMERICAN BUFFALO. 

Hotel and private house accommodations secured for 
visitors. All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. 
Full information on ap lication. 
AMERICAN GUIDE AND COURIER COMPANY. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Tel. 3872 Main. 
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Hotels and Travel 


,| BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


N.Y. C. & H. BR. BR. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 








B. & A. BR. R. te Albany, N. ¥Y. C. & H. BR. 
R. BR. te Buffalo or > itesare Falls. 
(Beturning same way.) 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan-American Exposition 


MAY Ist to Nov. f, 1901. 


Class A. Class B. Class C 
-00 $16.00 00 
S. FRAMINGHAM 18.7 15.50 11.60 
WORCESTER -00 14.60 11.00 
25 13.30 10.00 

SPRINGFIELD 15.65 12.75 9. 
75 13.70 10.40 

WINCHENDON 18. 14.50 10. 

P ‘ON 18.00 14.40 10.40 
ATHOL 16.90 13.70 10.45 
WESTFIELD 15.30 12.50 9.20 
PITTSFIELD 13. 11.00 7.75 
NORTH ADAMS 14.00 11.25 8.00 
CHATHAM 13.10 10.10 6.85 

CONDITIONS. 


A—On sale daily and good for passage 
=. direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, fina iimitt 
ov. and ‘in liman Cars on payment of 
additional char =A av = * accommodation 
Class B—On sale = for fifteen (1) ¢ days 
including date an a e, for continuous passage 
only in each direction; and are non-transferab e, 
requiring signat a ot pure r, and must be 
stam ped? by nt at Buffalo or Niagara — 
before same be good for return Res —— 
in Pullman Cars on payanes of addition a tentaes 
en such socoguneeenne 
lass C—On sale daily, d good for eight (8) days 
aan date of sale, and or —- passage 
in each direction, and in day coach onl 
contract of ticket. Not x. Pullman bee aed 
or Drawing Room Cars or on limited trains. Tick- 
~ are non-transferable, and require signature 
urchaser, and must $e stam tamped by agent at 
, alo or Niagara Falls before same will be good 
‘or — 





A. 8. Eaweow, General Passenger Agent. 





THE LENOX 


Boylston Street 
BOSTON’S NEWEST HOTEL 


Near New Old South and Trinity Churches, Boston 
Public Lib: Art Museum, New Horticultural, 
Symphony and Chickering Halls. 


Superb in Appointments, Cuisine and Service 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 





The Mest Modern and Up-to-date Hotel in Boston | 


Special Rates for Cler eee. during 
May, duly and ugust. 


URIAH WELCH 


Formerly of New York 





Hotels and Travel 


$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN 




















Tickets on sale July 6 to 13; return limit 
August 31, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED, the luxurious 
every-day train, leaves Chicago 6.30 
p.m. Only three days en route. All 
meals in Dining Cars; Buffet Library Cars 
(with barber). Two other fast trains 10.C0 
a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 
461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., + Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philade!phia|507 Smithf' Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., + Chicago|2KingS8t.,£ast,Toromto,Ont 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Parties leaving June, July and August. Moderate 
rices. Short tour in August, $225. Our tours 
ve many special and valuable features. Con- 

ducted by University gradua 
Illustrated pamphlet now “oo 


‘DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-LIVERPOOL: : LONDOE 

First Cabin, 860 upwards, g on 

Splendid steamer Py tae 7 (new), 10,500 tons, 
June 20; “Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, Ju'y 10; 
* Cestrian.” 9,000 tons, July ror ; “Caledonian,” to 
London (new), 6 ,000 tons. anal 13; “ Iberian,” to London 
(new), 6,000 tons, July 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
| Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


To PALESTINE and EGYPT. 


LOWEST BATE EVER OFFERED. 
UNIQUE FEATURES. 
ous Bible Students’ Excursion. March, 1902. 
A Year of Preparatory Reading. Books furnished. 


Lectures en route. Lady In ~ ae: 
Select, congenial um rFigidly limited. 


Comfort and Sapleinett leaders. 
PALESTINE voeserecll co., 
1221 Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 
































THIS OFFER EXPIRES JULY IST 


Our Annual Coin Card offer will go into effect July 20. 





For 20 weeks we are to send The Congregationalist 


and Christian World to a new name for only 25 cents in coin or stamps: a trial term including Four Christian World 


Numbers. 


This monthly paper is the Latest, and many are saying “the Best,” Thing in American Religious Journalism. 


It is the regular weekly issue of The Congregationalist complete in all departments plus special notable features. 
If the blank below, properly filled, is received before July 1, accompanied by 25 cents, it will entitle the send r 


to the same privilege. 





Publishers of The Congregationalist: 
I inclose herewith 25 cents for 20 weeks’ trial subscription, beginning 


July 20. Send to 





Name 


Town 


Indorsed by. 


State 








Address 





Note. Names sent must be of persons who have not had the regular reading of this paper during the last two years 





Address, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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HuMoRS of all kinds are prolific of worse 
troubles. They may be entirely expelled by a 
thorough course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


fEETHING time with Mellin’s Food babies is 
aot a period of discomfort. Supplied with the 
phosphatic salt for building up the teeth and 
bones, and with material that gives vitality and 
strength. Mellin’s Food babies ent their teeth 
painlessly, 


WorTH ITs WEIGHT IN GOLD.—What value do 
you place on good sleep at night? Is it not worth 
almost any price? And yet it costs only a very 
low price if you know where to go and what to pur- 
chase. Our advice is to visit the warerooms of the 
Paine Furniture Company and see one of their 
iaid-hair, bex-spring, sectionally-laced mattresses. 
it represents the highest triumph in the art ofa 
tuxurious bed, and if anything will cure insomnia 
this will. 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND LIFE INSURANCE 
CLAIMS PAID.—The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America has reeently paid its 500,000th 
claim. The Prudential is the only life insurance 
company confining its operations exclusively to the 
United States that can point to such a wonderfu 
record, and it shows what a vast amount of good is 
being done by that company, particularly through 
its system of industrial, or weekly-payment, life 
insurance, These 500,000 claim payments show a 
total amount of over $45,000,000 paid by the Pru- 
dential on industrial claims alone, the daily number 
of payments now averaging over 200. The large 
amount of want and distress prevented and re- 
lieved through the just distribution of this vast 
sum of money explains why industrial insurance is 
so popular in America. On policies issued by the 
Prudential on the industrial plan, the premiums are 
collected weekly at the homes of the policy holders, 
in sums of five, ten or fifteen cents and upwards, 
per week. The Prudential has liberalized its poli- 
cies very materially since the organization of the 
company twenty-five years ago, and in addition has 
established for itself a very enviable position in the 
world of life insurance by arranging for the pay- 
ment of all just claims immediately upon receipt of 
proofs of death. Net only is this true, but it has 
even arranged to pay certain claims by telegraph 
and others directly through its field representatives ; 
so that, while every precaution is taken by the 
company to protect the interests of existing policy 
holders, the money is placed in the hands of the 
beneficiary at the earliest possible moment. This 
practically doubles the value of life insurance, par- 
ticularly among those holding industrial policies, 
where there is frequently no other ready money at 
hand. Another feature showing the company’s lib- 
eral treatment of its poliey holders is that of addi- 
tional benefits, by which an industrial policy, after 
it has been five years in force, is credited with an 
additional amount of insuranee, without any addi- 
tional expense whatever to the insured. Consider- 
ing both ordinary and industrial, the Prudential has 
paid over $50,000,000 to its poliey holders since its 
organization. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. 


His Life and Ministry 
By ALBERT DAWSON 


London Editor of The Congregationalist 


Pp.176 75 cents, net 








The author of this attractive little book was 
formerly private seeretary to Dr. Parker, but 
is not now connected with him, so that he has 
the double advantage of intimate acquaintance 
and complete independence in preparing his 
sketch. Dr. Parker makes very different im- 
pressions on differem people, and there is a 
great deal of criticism and suspicion of him 
which is based upon slight information. But 
we have proverbial testimony that the valets 
of heroes do not worship them, and it must be 
about as hard to win unfailing respect and ad- 
miration from a private secretary. Dr. Parker 
has accomplished this, and the book is the 
product of one who believes in the genuine 
greatness of the subject. The sketch makes 
no pretense of completeness or critical judg- 
ment, but aims to give an intimate glimpse 
of a notable figure. This aim it accomplishes 
in a discriminating and fascinating manner. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cxicaco 
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_ Religious Notices 


R, notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., Ne ahed d= this adie at ten cents a line. 











_ venmem, a PRAYER MERTING, under the 
Hall, Congresntt of Mek J Board of M —- i ae 
Hai nal House, every Friday at 11 a 
AMERICAN enemies FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; tes 
Pe Louses in | 
and abroad; des libraries for outgoin, vessels ; 
publishes the ‘Satlor's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made diréct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. by A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. STITT, Secretary. 
w. Cc. Brunsan easurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each mser tion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Wanted, in the Gdress We Middl to board. Good 


home, kind care. Address Middleboro, Mass. 


To Let. For the summer, furnished farmhouse, 9 
rooms, shade trees pene grove, — + ree 2 miles from 
R. R. ‘Stanley H. Abbot, Wilton, N 


For Rent for the Seasen. A _ small cottage at 
South West Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. Near Hotels. For 
particulars apply to Capt. Thomas Clark, Augusta, Me. 





Summer Board Wanted. House must be on high 
land, with shade trees. No fancy cooking, bat good, 
who esome food. Give full description. Box 483, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Household Position of trust, with light work, de- 
sired by a woman who can furnish satisfactory testimo- 
nials. Address Miss M. N. A., office of The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 

Companion. W. anted, by a young woman of college 
education, a position as companion or governess during 
July, August and a part of September. Address Box 474, 
Middletown, Ct. 


Housekeeper. A refined, educated woman would 


| like a position as monaging housekeeper, companion or 


mother’s helper. : For particulars, address L. M. W., Box 


124, kxeter, N. E 


Widow of Congre- 


Furnished Kooms to Kent. 
$3.50 per week. 


gational minister has rooims 2 to 
Address or call for Mrs. A. Parsons, 57 Ridgeway 
Lane, Boston. Btreetty’ baek of State House.) 


situated fur- 
inpepesaukee. 
10ve, wide 
Springfield, 


Te Bent for Auausts Beautifully 
nished cottage on Bear ksand, Lake 
near $ eamboat landing and postofiice, pine 
veranda, good fishing. Rev. W. S. Hawkes, 
Mass, 


Second-hand Pipe Organ for sale cheap. .The 
church at Thompson. Pet. having received the gift of 
a n-w organ wishes to remove esent organ. 
Promptness of sale important rather than price. Ad- 


dress J. S. Lewis, Thompson, Ct. 


To combine emoiegmens 

young 
A place 
Address 


Vacation employment. 
and recreation during the summer vacation, a 
a teacher, would care for or teach children. 

the seashore preferred. Willing to travel. 
iss P., care The Congregationalis’. 


Compapion. A lady teacher would like to accompany 
some fawily to the seashore or country during vacation. 
Would assist in care or teaching of children, or a3 com- 

nion to invalid. or any other light duties. Address, 

‘eacher, North salem, N. H. P.O. Box 54. 


Companion. Ab Amerte an lady about 40, of cheerful 
disposition, desires a position as compantom. Is a good 
housekeeper amd skilled in millinery and other oe 
work. A good home and #10 month. Address Miss H 
Room 15, 30 Kiiby Street, Boston, Mass. 





To Bent for July and August, beautifully situated 
furnished cettage at Prince’s Point. Yarmouth, Me. 
(on Casco Bay:, near steamboat landing. Pine grove, 
wide veranda, good fishing and bathing. City water 
eonnected. Price $30 “4 j ae. Address Frank W. 
Buckuain, Skowhegan, 


Furnished Sumner Cottage for August in Hop- 
kinton, N. H., six nriles from railway station in Concord, 
two and one-fourth from Hopkinton village. Eight 
ae excellent water, beautiful and extensive scenery, 

leasant drives. Rural free delivery of mail yf 

wae reasonable. Address Rev. C. E. Harrington, D . D., 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 


OUTFITS 


Approved Styles Reduced Prices 
On trial if desired 
Send for Illustrated Price List 


The Congregational Bookstore, 
BOSTON 


WARD’S 


“Puro’ Photo Books 


Particularly adapted to the outing season. 
105 Styles. 10 cts. to $5.00 each. 
Send for fully descriptive price list. 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
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BEST SUMMER READING 


The New Novels 


The Crisis 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of Richard Carvel. 
3rd Edition, 160th Ghousand. 


The best of the summer novels, the most 
popular. The great American novel 
of our times. 


The Heritage 
of Unrest 


By GWENDOLYN OVERTON. 


A novel of Indian warfare, free winds 
of the plains, problems of Western 
Empire. 


‘Henry Bourland 
By ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK. 


A novel of interpretation. A story of 
a Cavalier: A tale of Southern recon- 
struction. 


Arrows of 
the Almighty 


By OWEN JOHNSON. 
A most interesting story of the Civil 
« War, and what one strong man in the 
right place Aas ASE 

















Robert Annys: 
Poor Priest 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


A story of the great uprising in Eng- 
land, and a picture of social condi- 
tions in the fourteenth century. 


Richard Yea 
and Nay 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Many critics believe this to be the great- 
est of modern novels. The one book 
of perfect style issued in the last few 
years. 


The Making of 
Christopher 
~ Ferringham 


By MARIE BEULAH DIX. 


A vigorous and stirring narrative of 
adventure by land and sea. 


Each of the above, ve, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Published by 


Thellacmillan Co. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 














‘SACRED SONGS No. 1. 


Over 830,000 Copies Sold. 


208 pages, bax fates, Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. 
Board © ers, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 <7. 


THE BIGLOW. & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 





IN ‘CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 


by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS,-: 


please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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G3 LARGE number of housekeepers have entirely 
discarded the ordinary yellow soaps and are now 


Se) best quality. They have found that almost 
everything about the house can be washed with Ivory 
Soap, for notwithstanding its powerful efficiency as a 
cleaner, it is safe to use on anything that can stand 
the application of water. It floats. 




















contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef-tea. 
For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








A Book Mothers Will Like 


THE SUNDAY BOOK 


OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN 
Suggested by Elizabeth B. Boies 


Ornamental binding 25 Cents net 


What shall the children be allowed to do on Sun- 
days? If they have their usual sports and games, 
they are being taught a disregard of the day which 
may shape their conduct all through life. If com- 
pelled to sit in idleness, we know the well-worn 
proverb. 

This little book gives them something innocent, 
rational and instructive to do; cultivates the mem- 
ory and awakens thought on suitable themes; and 
will prove in many cases a godsend to parents and 
children both. Send for a copy and see. 


soston The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 





CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE CHEAP 


' The pipe organ now out of use at the 
South Congregational Church at Campello 
is to be sold at once. The organ is in good 
order, contains 2 manuals, 17 speaking stops, 
4 couplers, 2 combinations and balance swell. 
Must be removed on or before July 20th. 
Address or reply to music committee. 
MYRON L. KEITH, Clerk, 
Campello, Mass. 


CLOSET Meditations and 
Prayers 
ALTAR 


for personal ae family use 
scstpaia «= TE Pilgrim Press, >°* Mass. 





at The Quiet Hour. 
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Event and Comment 


The trustees of the 
Bible Normal College 
have decided to transfer its location 
from Springfield, Mass., to Hartford, Ct., 
and it is hoped that the removal may be 
accomplished before the fall term begins. 
The object of the change is to be near 
Hartford Seminary, in order that each 
institution, while retaining its individu- 
ality and prosecuting its own work under 
its own trustees and faculty and in its 
own buildings, may share in the advan- 
tages of the other’s equipment. The 
college, under the presidency of Rev. 
David Allen Reed, brings to Hartford 
five university trained instructors in the 
fields of Bible study, pedagogics and 
psychology, of practical Sunday school 
work and missions. Instruction in these 
branches will he accessible to the semi- 
nary students. Besides the present cur- 
riculum, the college provides a new three 
years’ course, open to collegé graduates, 
for the degree of Bachelor of Religious 
Pedagogy. The seminary offers the ad- 
vantages of twelve regular instructors, 
besides high grade lecturers, of its new 
courses in missions and its Case Memo- 
rial Library of 80,000 volumes. The new 
arrangement will reduce the number of 
institutions doing duplicate work and 
enable the making of teachers and the 
making of preachers to go on side by 
side, each the better for the proximity 
of the other. 


A Wise Combination 


For some time it has been 
evident that the growing 
area and demands of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor in this 
country would soon call for an increased 
secretarial force. Mr. Baer has met the 
national claims as time and strength 
would permit and conducted an immense 
correspondence all the while. The suc- 
cess of the international conventions has 
been to a considerable extent due to his 
personal efforts. ‘‘Cincinnati, ’01” 
demonstrates in its program the magni- 
tude of this special phase of the work. 
The present month is to be signalized by 
the calling of Rev. C. E. Eberman to the 
office of field secretary for the United 
States. He has been since 1893 the pas- 
torof the Moravian Church of Lancaster, 
Pa., and is most favorably known in En- 
deavor circles, especially as president of 
the state union and as a trustee of the 
United Society. He will bring his experi- 
ence to bear upon district and local union 
organization in particular. In personal 
presence he is genial and fraternal. He 
is an author of some repute, and will have 
as his department in The Christian En- 
deavor World a page devoted to the field 


An Endeavor 
Field Secretary 


to which he is to give his special atten- 
tion. 


aide Twenty-five pupils from dis- 

Jor tant points have engaged to 
en Sere take the full course in Dr. 
Wilbert W. White’s Bible Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Montclair, N. J., which began in 
January. When Dr. Marcus Dods was the 
lecturer many ministers and Bible stu- 
dents from New York attended special 
coursés, and at all times Sunday school 
teachers in considerable numbers from 
Newark and the Oranges attend. Min- 
isters and teachers in New York in such 
numbers desired to share the lectures 
that Dr. Dods gave an extension course 
in the assembly room of the United Char- 
ities. The school is located in the Y. M. 
C. A. Building in Montclair. Besides 
Dr. Dods, President Patton of Princeton, 
President Weston of Crozer, Professor 


Jacobus of Haitford, President Barrows. 


of Oberlin and Professor Ballantine of 
Springfield have been among the speak- 
ers. A feature of the school so far has 
been Dr. White’s prelude each day on 
some phase of prayer or Bible study. 
There is a general demand, especially on 
the part of pastors, in and around New 
York for teachers in Sunday schools who 
are better acquainted with the English 
Bible, and more competent to teach it. 
The Montclair College will, undoubtedly, 
help to meet this need. 


A publishing house 
with a record of 
nearly sixty-nine 
million volumes issued, including a mil- 
lion and a half in a single year, and em- 
ploying printing offices in six different 
countries, must, on that showing alone, 
have a history of wide influence on the 
thinking of the world and a large place in 
its present activities of thought. Such is 
the record and the work of the American 
Bible Soviety which, in its latest reported 
year, distributed 580,000 volumes in the 
United States and 973,000 in foreign lands, 
maintaining branch printing offices in 
Syria, Turkey, Siam, China and Japan. 
The eighty-fifth annual report, just re- 
ceived, does not show the exact propor- 
tion of donation and sale, but we gather 
that much the larger part of these Bibles 
and portions of Bibles, especially abroad, 
were disposed of for cash, according to 
the consistent policy of the society, which 
does not, ordinarily, cheapen its produc- 
tions by giving them away. The magni- 
tude of the society’s foreign work may be 
shown by the fact that in China, in 1899, 
it manufactured 661,000 Bibles and por- 


The Bible Society’s 
Account of Stewardship 


tions, and that the Boxer outbreak in- 
volved the destruction of over 100,000 of 
its publications. The great work of the 
society had the support in the last year 
of only $106,000 in gifts from the living. 
The report appeals for larger church col- 
lections, setting as an ideal the not unrea- 
sonable sum of $250,000, and calls for 
**1,000 legacies of $100 or over” for the 
conservation and support of its work. 


The report of Rev. John R. 
Hykes of Shanghai to the 
American Bible Society car- 
ries no discouragement. The distribu- 
tion of Bibles (or portions) has fallen off 
only 55,000, or less than one-eighth in a 
year of trial. The work of translation 
into the various dialects goes steadily on, 
and the station and traveling agents of 
the society are at work wherever it is pos- 
sible. Many of the colporteurs were 
among the martyrs of the persecution. 
Of eighteen who started with the appro- 
bation of Minister Conger from Peking 
before the siege, only four returned. Dr. 
Hykes in his report reviews the history 
of the Boxer outbreak in an interesting 
way. He brings out the facts that the Box- 
ers in Chili were mostly recruited from 
the carters and beatmen, the two classes 
which have suffered most from the com- 
petition of the railways; that the plot for 
the destruction of foreigners was to have 
been put in execution in October, but 
was forced into action in June, before it 
was ripe; and that Chinese national feel- 
ing over foreign seizures of territory was 
the real exciting cause of the outbreak. 
These are industrial and patriotic motives 
with many parallels in Occidental his- 
tory. But he quotes Li Hung Chang, 
who said in his own hearing that ‘a ha- 
tred of the Christian religion is at the 
bottom of the present trouble.’’ This 
utterance and the whole tenor of the re- 
port go to prove that Christians at work 
in China must make sacrifices to dissoci- 
ate the faith of Christ from political agi- 
tation or interested motives of political 
gain. 


Bible Work 
in China 


Historically consid- 
Lay Activity Among greqd the movement 
German Christians Pash! 2 

for lay activity in the 
work of the church in Germany has its 
roots in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, immediately after the close of 
the Thirty Years’ War, when religion 
seemed dead in Germany. But about 
1670 began a revival—before this, in fact, 
when Johann Arndt published his book 
on True Christianity. In 1670 Philip 
Jacob Spener began his work in Frank- 
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furt, and established among the common 
people what we should call Bible classes. 
His idea was to start a fire by raking the 
coals together so that the breath of the 
Spirit of God could blow upon them. 
To the presen time these classes of 
Spener’s are continuing in South Ger- 
many under the name of Gemeinschaften. 
Their meetings are held for an hour and 
are called, therefore, Stunden. The 
leader is called the Stundenleiter. The 
leaders are farmers, mechanics, shop- 
keepers and often the village schoolmas- 
ter. Membership varies in different lo- 
calities, but is often a hundred or more. 
They usually hold from one to two meet- 
ings a week. The members exercise a 
certain watch and care over one another, 
the unruly are warned, and if persist- 
ently impenitent cut off from member- 
ship. The relation of the members to the 
established church and its pastors is in 
the main pleasant, the meetings being 
often visited by the pastors, who are 
asked to take the lead. The members 
always go to the churches to receive the 
sacrament. 


In the years 1873-75 


The German Evangel- Mr. Moody was hold- 


istic Union s ‘ 
ing his great meet- 


ings in England, and Pearsall Smith 
about the same time held conferences at 
Brighton and Oxford in the interest of a 
higher Christian life. These movements 
were not without a certain influence on 
German Christians, and in the following 
year Mr. Smith came to Germany and 


held meetings in Berlin, Basle, Bremen - 


and Stuttgart. Other American evan- 
gelists followed, as, for example, Mr. 
Schluembach, who came to Berlin by in- 
vitation of Court Preacher Stoecker. 
Professor Christlieb of Bonn was born in 
Wirttemberg, and as a pastor near 
Stuttgart learned to prize the Gemein- 
schaften and their Stunden as a valuable 
means of building up Christian charac- 
ter. For eight years he was pastor of a 
German congregation in the city of Lon- 
don and became a warm friend of Eng- 
lish and American evangelistic methods. 
In 1883, while a professor in the univer- 
sity, in company with others, he founded 
the German Evangelistic Union. At a 
meeting of this union in 1887 it was voted 
that a conference should be held every 
other year for the sake of exerting a 
more positive influence on the public 
mind. Since 1888 these conferences have 
been held every other year in the spring. 
Their object is, first, Christian holiness, 
then to enlist the lay element in the 
work of the church and the founding of 
such Gemeinschaften as we have described 
and, finally, lay evangelization. The 
motto of the movement is, ‘‘ Quench not 
the Spirit.” Since 1890, under the edi- 
torship of Count Pueckler, they have 
published a journal‘called Philadelphia, 
with a circulation of about 8,000, which 
is sent, free of charge, to all who will re- 
ceive it. 


De see Nee a Not a little of the 

parture of the Moravian 

Brethren from Greenland romance of early 
Moravian mis- 


sions is linked with Greenland, and con- 
sequently it is somewhat pathetic to read 
of the withdrawal of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries. The six stations and thirty- 
three out-stations, which had eight mis- 
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sionaries and thirty native helpers, have 


been satisfactorily transferred to the 
Church of Denmark. A touching ac- 
count has been given of the farewell 
services, when 800 Greenlanders, con- 
veyed by 250 boats and kayaks, assembled 
at Lichtenau for public worship, and 423 
communicants sat down at the Lord’s 
table. The Moravian missionaries, who 
have handed over some hundreds of con- 
verts, will be transferred to new fields of 
doubtless heroic toil. The Danish mis- 
sionaries—Pastors Balle, father and son 
—seem worthy men, the former having 
been forty years in charge of the Danish 
Training College at Godthaab, and the lat- 
ter, a Greenlander of the Greenlanders, 
born in the country though receiving his 
theological training in Copenhagen, can 
steer a kayak as no born European ever 
can. Itis cheering to hear of this good 
work in process among “‘ Greenland’s icy 
mountains,’”’ immortalized in Heber’s fa- 
mous missionary hymn. Established in 
1733, a year after its first undertaking 
was begun in the West Indies, the Green- 
land mission of the Moravians presents 
an almost unexampled narrative of the 
triumphs of faith and patience. The 
transference to the state church of Den- 
mark is not due either to a want of finan- 
cial support or a lack of proper encour- 
agement, but rather because it was felt 
that the Danish Church is in a better 
position for carrying on the work. 


The question of the 
a Praca and use and abuse of alco- 

holic drinks begins to 
be a pressing one in some parts of the 
native church in India. The Indian Wit- 
ness publishes a letter from Bishop 
Warne urging that total abstinence, 
which is the practice and teaching of 
most of the missionaries and missions, 
be made universal. India is a country of 
marked social divisions, both in and out 
of caste, and every religious body be- 
comes a separate unit in the life of the 
peninsula. ‘Indian Christians from all 
missions,” says Bishop Warne, “are rap- 
idly becoming a distinct community, and 
will more and more intermarry and be- 
come more closely related and associated. 
The fact, therefore, that there are some 
missions in which the Indian Christians 
are not total abstainers is becoming a 
very serious question in various parts of 
India.”’ ‘‘We have a constant fight,” 
writes one of his correspondents, ‘to 
prevent the custom of wine drinking at 
weddings and baptisms from taking hold 
among our people. The members of vari- 
ous churches consider themselves one 
community and intermarry freely, and, 
while we do our best, we are not always 
successful in keeping wine from these 
mixed marriage feasts. When one party 
is from a church where wine is tolerated, 
it is only natural that they should want 
their church customs followed.” ‘One 
of the most difficult things we have to 
do,” writes another, “is to guard our 
young people against this infection from 
a sister church.” Another says: ‘The 
drink is creeping into the zenanas. We 
quite frequently find the women are so 
intoxicated that we are unable to talk 
to them.” Several cases where mis- 
sion workers have been wrecked by the 
drink habit are referred to. The exam- 
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ple of the English is everywhere cited as 
a justification for the use of alcoholic: 
drinks, and the plea is hard to meet, It 
would be a great boon to the infant 
churches of India if they could be held 
clear of the drink evil, and Bishop- 
Warne’s letter ought todo something to 
bring the subject home to Christian Eng- 
lishmen, who see in drunkenness the grav- 
est peril to their own homeland. 


: At Cairo is the great 
rae ag Church Mohammedan univer- 
_ sity of the world, which 
trains thousands of scholars and mission- 
aries from all parts of the world for Is- 
lam. Higher upthe Nile, at Asyut, is the 
only Protestant Christian college in 
Egypt, sustained by the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of the United States. “It 
began,” says a correspondent of the 
United Presbyterian, ‘thirty-six years 
ago in a donkey stable, the boys at one- 
end and the donkeys at the other.”’ The 
college now shows an enrollment of seven: 
hundred students from all but one of the 
fourteen provinces of Egypt, and last 
year fifty candidates for admission were 
turned away for lack of room. The 
whole record of the United Presbyterian 
mission in Egypt isanotableone. Forty- 
seven years have passed since the first 
missionary landed; now there are 6,500° 
church members, fifty native preachers, 
and 14,000 pupils in the schools. The 
Egyptian churches raised last year $75,000' 
—or $1.14 for every dollar contributed by 
the churches in America for the expenses 
of the mission. These are results which. 
testify at once to the successful faith and. 
zeal of the missionaries and, on the finan- 
cial side, to the new prosperity which: 
English rule has brought to Egypt. 


The Lutheran authorities 
in Austria have recently 
published some figures in 
regard to the number of persons who: 
have left the Roman Church and in- 
scribed their names as Protestants. In 
1899 there were 6,385 who joined either 
the Reformed or Lutheran Churches, and 
in 1900 4,699—or 11,084 in two years. Be- 
sides these many have freed themselves. 
from Rome without formally becoming 
Protestants, and many have joined the 
Old Catholic Church. It is a grave and’ 
dificult matter in a community of Aus- 
trian Catholics to take the decided step 
across the line; the conversion of these 
thousands marks the high-water line of 
sincerity and courage, not the tide of 
popular dissatisfaction and unrest rising 
behind it. 


Roman Catholic 
Losses in Austria 


Saeed Secretary of State Hay made 
ware *Y an optimistic and peaceable: 

address one day last week 
to the directors of the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo. After sketching the 
history of official relations and the ideal 
of brotherhood among the American re- 
publics, he said: 

There have been statesmen and soldiers 
who have cherished the fancy in past years 
of a vast American army recruited from every 
country between the Arctic and the Antarctic 
seas, which should bind us together in one 
immense military power that might overawe 
the older civilizations. But this conception 


‘belongs to the past, to an order of things that 


has gone, I hope, forever by. 
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The nobler thought of brotherhood among 
American nations—the thought which 
needs to be emphasized always as our 
national purpose and aspiration, and as 
an antidote to the jealousy which the 
Spanish-American nations sometimes feel 
—Secretary Hay voiced not less happily. 
Referring to the wonders of achievement 
in the exposition, he said: 

God forbid that there should be in all this 

the slightest hint of vainglory, still less of 
menace to the rest of the world. On the con- 
trary, we cannot but think that this friendly 
challenge we send out to all peoples—convok- 
ing them also to join in this brotherly emula- 
tion in which the prizes are after all merely 
the right to further peaceful progress in good 
work—will be to the benefit and profit of every 
country under the wide heavens. 
These words express the sober thought 
and prayerful aspiration of all American 
Christians, and of the vast majority of 
citizens who have not chosen to call them- 
selves by that honored name, we believe, 
as well. 


Forecasts of the census 
seem to show that in parts, 
at least, of the South the 
Negro population is a little more than 
holding its own proportionately to the 
whites. The figures have been tabulated 
for Arkansas and Alabama and show, in 
each case, an increase of a fraction of 
one per cent. greater for the Negroes in 
the decade closing the century. This 
probably represents more careful enu- 
meration for the Negro, perhaps a slight 
increase in the birth rate, and certainly 
a decrease in the death rate, due to bet- 
ter sanitation and improved medical care. 
If the results in other Southern states 
are similar it will indicate that the dying 
out of the Negro must be dismissed as a 
possible solution of the race problem. 
The other dread of earlier years—the 
rapid increase of Chinese immigration— 
seems to be dissipated by the same test 
of census figures, which indicate that 
California, which is face to face with 
China and has the greatest number of 
Chinese within its borders, has now only 
sixty per cent. of its number ten years 
ago. In spite of the smuggling across 
the border, immigration seems to have 
nearly ceased, while the Chinese have 
scattered themselves eastward, Connecti- 
cut having doubled her contingent in the 
decade. The whole number in the coun- 
try seems to be somewhat less than in 
1890. On the other hand, the Japanese 
have increased tenfold in California and 
largely all along the Pacific coast. 


The Proportion 
of Populations 


Unless the facts are very 
much misstated in the daily 
prints, we have to record 
this week a monstrous perversion of jus- 
tice and. misuse of intrusted powers by 
office holders in Pennsylvania at the ex- 
pense of the people. There is no state in 
the Union which has a worse reputation 
for boss government, both in the legisla- 
ture and in the government of cities, and 
both seem to have had a full share in this 
most recent abuse of the personal trust 
created in election to office by vote of the 
people. The legislature recently hurried 
through laws permitting the cities to give 
away railroad franchises for their streets. 
The city council of Philadelphia immedi- 
ately passed ordinances granting perpet- 


A Robbery of 
the Public 
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ual rights of immense value to friends 
of the state “‘machine,” without any 
compensation whatever. At this stage 
of the game Mr. John Wanamaker in- 
terposed with a cash offer of $2,500,000 
for the rights just ceded for nothing. 
Mayor Ashbridge of Philadelphia twice 
refused to receive the letter containing 
the offer, on the alleged ground of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s personal enmity to him- 
self, and in the shortest possible time af- 
fixed his signature to ordinances binding 
the people hand and foot for all time to 
come to a monopoly which offered them 
no return. 


Only one newspaper in 
Oe pau" Philadelphia has had the 

indecent hardihood to de- 
fend Mayor Ashbridge for his action in 
hurriedly contirming this public robbery. 
If the facts are as stated the mayor is 
sure of a place in that select circle of 
traitors to the commonwealth which 
every true American remembers with 
more amazement at the short-sightedness 
than at the weakness and cupidity of 
men. Perhaps the courts may be called 
in to check the consummation of the 
theft. Certainly, if there is any sensitive 
spot in the calloused conscience of the 
majority of citizens of the Keystone 
State, it ought to be touched at last. Mr. 
Wanamaker has exhibited good citizen- 
ship by his timely action. If he does not 
succeed in rescuing the public money, he 
has, at least, turned a flashlight on the 
scene of robbery and enabled the public 
to recognize some of the thieves. 


Py aoe The Cuban Constitutional 

uba Accepts the Convention has accepted 
pia eae acre the conditions laid down 
for them by the Platt amendment with- 
out debate and by a vote of sixteen to 
eleven, and the amendment is to be made 
an appendix to the constitution of the 
island. It was made clear to the dele- 
gates that their choice lay between ac- 
ceptance and the indefinite continuance 
of American military control, and they, 
in effect, made a virtue of necessity, re- 
lying on the private assurances of the 
President, Secretary Root and Governor- 
General Wood that trade concessions, 
which are essential to the full prosperity 
of the island, would be secured from Con- 
gress when it meets. The new constitu- 
tion has yet to be put into effect. The 
convention will next consider an electoral 
bill, providing for the election of all the 
officials necessary to set the new govern- 
ment of the Cuban republic in motion. 
Ninety days must elapse between the 
publication of the act and the elections, 
but there seems no good reason why the 
self. government of Cuba should not be 
in full operation before the end of. the 
year. Our Government has gone to the 
verge of denial of its own pledged honor 
to secure three great ends—its own de- 
fense against yellow fever infection, 
security for its commerce from the civil 
disorder which has marked so many years 
of Cuban history, and naval control of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the approaches to 
the projected isthmian canals. We 
believe that the Cubans -will find the 
Platt amendment, as a recent caricature 
puts it, a life-preserver and not a collar. 
The rooted objection of the American 
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people to the annexation of Cuba is a de- 
fense against incorporation which their 
pride, perhaps, will hardly allow them to 
appreciate at its true value. 


President McKinley has 
added to his reputation 
for good sense and de- 
votion to the best interests of the repub- 
lic by making a formal public statement 
of the fact that he is not a candidate for 
a third term, and would not accept a 
nomination if it were offered him by the 
convention of his party. The American 
people have never had occasion to believe 
that he would lend himself to the attempt 
to override the unwritten law which gov- 
erns in this matter, but the indiscreet 
utterances of men like Senator Depew 
and Colonel Grosvenor, the latter having 
some claim to represent the sentiment of 
the Republican party in the President’s 
own state, seemed to demand notice. 
The President’s wisdom was called in 
question by men of his own political 
faith, and he has vindicated himself with 
courteous dignity. He has not refused a 
third term, for it never would have been 
offered him, but he has put himself on 
the side of the great majority of Ameri- 
can citizens in declaring that the chief 
Executive is entitled to rest and honor 
after years of service. 


President McKinley 
and a Third Term 


A British Blue-book 
has been published 
containing the report of the parliamen- 
tary committee on Transvaal concessions. 
It declares that a power which annexes an- 
other after a war is not legally bound by 
contracts made by the state which ceases 
to exist. It recommends that the gov- 
ernment decline to recognize the dyna- 
mite monopoly concession, which was 
one of the chief grievances of the Uit- 
landers before the war, and that the char- 
ter of the company administering the rail- 
roads be revoked. The latter recommen- 
dation has aroused much indignation in 
Germany, where many of the railroad 
shares are held, and is likely to become a 
matter of international controversy. The 
proposed taxation of the mines is likely 
to produce about the sum annually which 
England is now spending on asingle week 
of war. The fighting of the week has in- 
cluded a small Boer and a dearly. bought 
English victory, in the former case in- 
volving the British loss of two pom-poms, 
in the latter case including a large cap- 
ture of supplies. The British now hold 
about 20,000 Boer prisoners; the Boer 
army in the field is reckoned at from 5,000 
to 16,000. Small surrenders of Boer 
forces continue, and evidence seems to 
show that both parties are increasingly 
weary of the war; but it grows clearer 
that British public opinion will be con- 
tent with nothing short of the complete 
surrender of Transvaal independence. 


South African Affairs 





Professor Peabody, writing in the Christian 
Register of the religion of a college student, 
says: “‘To reach the heart of an educated 
young man the message of the church must 
be unequivocal, uncomplicated, genuine, mas- 
culine, direct, real . . . consistent with trath 
as discerned elsewhere.” This is true for all 
undergradyates in the school of life. He 
who has no direct message and he who fails 
to speak in the tongue which the people un- 
derstand cannot expect a hearing anywhere. 
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The First Great Convention of 
the Century 


In the Boston gathering of the interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. the new century 
seemed to strike twelve the very first 
time. It would be hard to imagine a 
more enthusiastic, practical and hopeful 
gathering, representing a wider field of 
work or a more brotherly relation among 
Christians. Boston played-her prover- 
bially successful part as host and sharer 
of the good things provided by her guests. 
The impression which the delegates leave 
behind them is that of young men who 
have grown strong in practice of the 
faith. A half-century of experience has 
brought wisdom, and the future of the 
organization is bright with hope of larger 
service. 

In one respect the Y. M. C. A. organ- 
ization has a special claim upon the at- 
tention and the affection of Christians. 
It is interdenominationa!, which means 
that in one field of work it has enabled 
Christians of all names to realize that 
visible unity of the Holy Catholic Church 
which elsewhere our historic differences 
of opinion put, for the present, out of 
reach. The value of this testimony to the 
real but hidden brotherhood of all the 
flock of Christ can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Whatever value our several in- 
sistences upon particular truths may have, 
they need the correction of emphasis upon 
the larger thought of common work. It 
was a practical need—the need of young 
men in our larger towns—which made the 
Christians banded together for their help 
forget differences in order to work to- 
gether as brethren of their Lord. 

By the very nature and urgency of the 
work to which they were called, the 
young men who founded and have main- 
tained the organization were kept back 
from speculative thinking and held down 
to definite, practical work. That which 
was the necessity has become the glory 
of the association. No one could look 
through the exhibits which filled the 
great rooms of the convention building 
without feeling that these records, ex- 
hibits and photographs represented a 
very wide ramification of practical edu- 
cational work for the training of mind 
and hand, as well as for the uplift of the 
spiritual life. In the social and practical 
aspects of its work, the association is 
true to the growing manifestation of the 
spirit of Christ in the formative half- 
century of its experience. 

This grasp of practical work has not, 
however, been purchased at the expense 
of any sacrifice of evangelical warmth or 
zeal for personal witness-bearing. The 
whole spirit of the convention, as seen 
in its meetings and summed up in the 
magnificent out-reaching for the souls of 
men on Sunday afternoon, was the spirit 
of Christ's message, ‘“Go, ye, and disciple 
all nations!” There was no far-sighted- 
ness that failed to focus also on the indi- 
vidual man. There was no sacrifice of 
faith or reverence to a culture that for- 
gets the absolute necessity of the trans- 
forming presence of God. 

The control of this great interdenomi- 
national and international machinery for 
the spread of the kingdom of God, which 
in a half-century of growth has hardly 
yet come to the full sense of its power 
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and opportunity, is in the hands of lay- 
men. It is a witness to the universal 
priesthood, the universal call to service 
of all believers. Wisdom for the prac- 
tical ends of service is not born wholly 
of clerical brains. Each class needs the 
special closeness of intelligent sympathy 
which its own members only can supply. 
Young men who have never known the 
nurture of the church need the touch of 
manly disinterestedness, which they may 
come to recognize in the ministry, buf 
which they own at once in laymen like 
themselves. 

No one could listen to the voice of song 
from these hundreds of young men, gath- 
ered from the wide world in the interest 
of Christ’s work, without being thrilled 
by its virile quality. Noone could hear 
the addresses of the leaders without rec- 
ognizing that sentimentality was at a dis- 
count, and that strength had come to the 
front with its fruitsof consecration. The 
interest of the convention will abide in 
the place of its gathering for the help of 
all who attended. The impulse of its 
manly, evangelical enthusiasm will go 
home with its delegates, and we shall 
note its fruits in larger, deeper thought 
and better work in the towns and cities 
where the association does its work for 
Christ. 


Church Federation in the Phil- 
ippines 

Can all Protestant churches work to- 
gether in real unity in the Philippine Is- 
lands? Several months ago we discussed 
this question based on information from 
our correspondent in Manila. On an- 
other page of this issue he reports prog- 
ress in practical unity beyond our expec- 
tations. His article will be read with 
great interest by supporters of foreign 
missions. It may be that one of the chief 
modern problems of Christianity will be 
solved in these new possessions. 

The movement seems to have been 
prompted wholly by conditions in the 
field, and not by any suggestions from 
the home societies. The missionaries of 
all denominations recognize it as the 
leading of the Holy Spirit. This will 
hold them in harmonious and close rela- 
tions with one another. These relations 
seem likely to be utilized for practical 
ends by a simple and workable organiza- 
tion. 

One great advantage in the union is 
that it will present to the Filipinos the 
idea of a church free from the state and 
a single body. Christians may continue 
to know one another as Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, etc., but they will 
stand before those to whom they bring 
the gospel simply as members of La 
Iglesia Evangelica. If denominational 
considerations have claims to attention, 
they surely ought not to be the first pre- 
sented in preaching the gospel, but rather 
the last. 

The action taken by these missionaries 
is in harmony with the highest purposes 
of the American people toward the Philip- 
pines. We do not wish to control the 
islands, but to aid the people to success- 
ful self-government. Their ecclesiastical 
as well as their civil government will 
best promote their development by being 
worked out among themselves, under 
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proper guidance at the beginning. They 
have long been misgoverned by Rome 
and Spain. The patriotism which is as- 
serting itself among them may well be 
expected to work out a new civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which may prove to be a 
valuable contribution to the life and 
order of the world. If Protestant de- 
nominations can work together to help 
them to a chureh organization distinctly 
their own, it may be a far better service 
to the kingdom of God than to establish 
in the Philippines a strong church of any 
one denomination or churches of several 
denominations. We believe that the Fili- 
pinos are called to take an honorable 
place among the nations, and the estab- 
lishment of the Church of Christ in the 
Philippines free from the state is essential 
to their fulfillment of the call. We are 
quite willing that their church should be 
without any denominational name. 

If this movement succeeds it will have 
a wholesome influence on foreign mission- 
ary societies in our own country. Most 
of the supporters of these societies desire 
that their gifts should be used to win 
men to Christ rather than to the adop- 
tion of any denominational name. The 
churches in the Philippines will have to 
depend on the societies whose missionaries 
minister to them. But their constant co- 
operation will require more consultation 
between the officers of the societies, will 
make more apparent to givers the common 
aim of the work they.support and will 
demonstrate to them the greater economy 
and larger results of united action. If 
this movement succeeds it will issue in 
one Christian college in each important 
center, and that one well supported, in- 
stead of half a dozen claiming support 
because of denominational names. There 
will be one Protestant church in a com- 
munity, and perhaps, in time, one Philip- 
pine missionary society to send the gospel 
to regions beyond. 

We do not expect that this federation 
of churches in the Philippines will be ac- 
complished without friction. Besides the 
difficulties arising from the ambitions of 
those who seek to make the best showing 
for their own societies, there will be dif- 
ficulties of adjustment both there and in 
this country which will tax the skill and 
patience of those most concerned with 
them. But we have hope that the Philip- 
pines will contribute to the history of the 
Christian Church a noble illustration of 
the prayer of Christ and of the continued 
prayer of his disciples, “that they all 
may be one... and that the world may 
believe that thou didst send me.” 





Mrs. Eddy’s Lack of Humor 


The sense of humor is a sense of pre- 
portion. It is the saving grace which 
keeps the mind from following out ab- 
surdities to their logical conclusion in 
madness. As the disproportion between 
observed fact and argued conclusion 
grows, the sense of incongruity tips the 
scale and laughter comes in to relieve the 
strain upon the mind. It is wise to be- 
ware of an intellectual leader who has no 
sense of the incongruous and absurd, for, 
if he can persuade you to accept his in- 
sane premises, he may logically and in- 
disputably lead you on to mad conclusions. 

Mr. Thomson J. Hudson, in an interest- 
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ing study of Christian Science contributed 
to. Everybody's Magazine, supplies us 
with a striking illustration of this prin- 
ciple. He reaches the conclusion that 
Mrs. Eddy, the “‘mother”’ of the Scien- 
tists, is entirely honest, but the victim 
of her own ‘‘subjective mind” and total 
lack of asense of humor. ‘The fact is,” 
he says, ‘‘the book does not call for seri- 
ous argument, much less for denuncia- 
tion or vituperation. Its only legiti- 
mate place is in the library of the alienist. 
Its author is a psychic, and the book is 
purely and simply a psychic phenomenon. 
As such it deserves serious consideration, 
for it stands unique as an illustration, on 
an extensive scale, of the vagaries of 
psychical ‘mentation’ when the subject- 
ive mind is dominated by false sugges- 
tion, and reason is in abeyance.” 

This is a new and interesting point of 
view, and Mr. Hudson deserves a wide 
hearing for his study of Mrs. Eddy’s book, 
which thousands of Americans believe is 
the key to the Scriptures. ‘Of course,” 
he says, ‘“‘the unfortunate author is un- 
able to detect the monstrous absurdity 
of her original postulate, and, conse- 
quently, she shrinks not from the con- 
clusions necessarily derivable therefrom. 
... It is the logic of the subjective 
mind when dominated by a false sugges- 
tion—a monstrous absurdity. Not the 
faintest glimmer of the light of inductive 
reasoning illuminates the dark and dis- 
mal picture. Not one fact of human ex- 
perience is considered, nor one law of na- 
ture consulted.” 

There is a grim humor in Mr. Hudson’s 
description of the situation of the fol- 
lowers of this “monstrous absurdity,” 
which is the premise of Christian Science 
argument. ‘‘The insane delusions” of 
Mrs. Eddy’s book “threaten to become 
epidemic and fill our insane asylums,” 
yet the safety of her followers lies in 
“knowing little and caring less for the 
theories of the founder.” It is a case 
where ignorance is the mother of sanity. 
“Only those who undertake seriously to 
master the theory and to harmonize it 
with the facts of experience are in immi- 
nent danger of mental alienation.” Peril 
is in proportion to seriousness. Accept 
the proposition that there is no such 
thing as matter and attempt to apply it 
faithfully—and that way madness lies. 
Mental shallowness is a palliative. A 
keen sense of the humor of a situation 
where those who say that there is no more 
matter go on eating and drinking, writ- 
ing and printing, walking and dying would 
be a certain cure. 

Mr. Hudson’s final conclusion is that 
Christian Science is a modern modified 
fetish worship, ‘‘probably the crudest 
form of fetishism possible in this age 
and country.” In spite of the cool scien- 
tific form and tone of his article, he be- 
comes deliberately ironical at last in 
speaking of the objects of devotion of the 
cult—such as the book itself which, ac- 
cording to its own statement, is invested 
with the divine power of healing; and 
Mrs. Eddy’s ‘‘notorious spoon fetish—a 
metal spoon, silver plated, with her like- 
ness stamped thereon (price, $3.50 each),”’ 
which her devout worshipers “‘are each 
expected to purchase and use, habitually, 
for eating soup withal.” 

We have no occasion to defend Mrs. 
Eddy’s honesty, in which, of course, we 
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would gladly believe—her alert press 
agents in the different cities look after 
that. We have not space to comment on 
the humor of her notorious secretiveness 
in regard to her own history. We only 
wish it might be possible to guard the 
privacy of other people as carefully as 
she has hitherto succeeded in guarding 
hers. The orphic mystery in which she 
wraps herself, so that her followers catch 
only glimpses of her person, does not con- 
cern us, though it is not without its curi- 
ous suggestions. But the deepest humor 
of the situation we hope the adorers of 
that other fetish, our modern material 
civilization, will note. It lies in the fact 
that the foremost nations (in their own 
opinion) of the whole world are just the 
scene of this outbreak of blind supersti- 
tion. It is men and women of America 
and England who swallow a manifest ab- 
surdity ,.without a grimace and reason 
from it—when they condescend to reason 
—to a contradiction at once of common 
experience and of Christian truth. 





Culture and Religion 


The best culture develops body, soul 
and spirit in harmonious proportion for 
ends outside of self. If it stops short 
with self-contemplation and self-improve- 
ment, it cannot be religious, for religion, 
as Christ teaches it, uses all the powers 
of man for higher ends than his own life 
can show. A perfect culture, therefore, 
would serve as the ideal equipment for 
the work of service to which the church 
is called. The more complete the devel- 
opment of health, wisdom and commun- 
ion with God its members attained, the 
better would they be prepared to do God’s 
will on earth. 

It is imperfect or ill-directed culture 
which hinders the advancement of the 
church in the man or the community. 
Sometimes it does this by neglect of the 
body, as in the old asceticism, or the 
more modern neglect, which seems to 
divorce religion from manliness. More 
frequently it is the ascendency of an 
unconsecrated lust of knowledge, or glo- 
rying in attainment. Less commonly it 
is the self-absorption of a search for per- 
sonal holiness for its own sake and self- 
ishly—a thinking what we are to be, not 
what we are to do. 

Knowledge leads to tolerance, which 
may be ablessingoracurse. If itsprings 
from carelessness, if our thoughts become 
a mere “ mush of concessions,’ so that we 
feel that nothing is proved and every- 
thing is open to argument, we may call 
ourselves tolerant, but the real fact is 
that we are suffering from softening of 
the tissues that make upcharacter. True 
culture hardens brain and muscle, while 
it makes them flexible. True tolerance 
is recognition of the right and responsi- 
bility of thought in others, not the abdi- 
cation of our own duty of clear and de- 
cisive thought. 

Partial culture, incomplete and uncon- 
secrated, is a hindrance to the church be- 
cause it ministers to pride. There is no 
self-conceit like that of the half-learned. 
But ignorance is not the mother of true 
devotion. It is the office of the church 
to possess itvelf of the learning of the 
world by completion notdenial. We can- 
not, and we would not if we could, go 
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back to the days when the people were 
kept in ignorance by the authority of 
priests. It is our mission to bring to all 
alike, cultured and uncultured, the mes- 
sage of the grace of God that meets man’s 
need by giving the true aim and motive 
for all self-culture. Old Testament and 
New agreein calling us to love the Lord 
our God with all our heart and strength 
and mind. That is the touchstone of 
culture, as of character. And the help 
of Christ for larger growth is offered 
every one who will trust him. 





This Week’s Paper 


One of the greatest religious conventions 
which the century is likely to witness merits, 
in our judgment, the attention which we pay 
this week to the Y. M. C. A. Jubilee. We 
have sought to cover the convention from the 
beginning to the close in an adequate way. 
To the vivid pen pictures of our reporters is 
added the aid which the camera and the spe- 
cial artist bring in perpetuating the notable 
scenes of the last week. ; 

Our report falls into three main divisions. 
On page 998 is a careful summary and ap- 
preciation of the convention as a whole by a 
member of our editorial staff. This has been 
written with the average reader outside of 
Y. M. C. A. circles in mind. For the large 


“number both of delegates and special friends 


of the movement all over the world we have 
prepared a running story of the convention 
as it progressed from day to day. This will 
be found on pages 1015-1025. In addition, we 
present considerable material of a picturesque 
character relating to the convention in un- 
dress uniform, so to speak. The Plymouth 
excursion, the prominent leaders among the 
foreign delegates and the social functions 
which filled in the hours between the formal 
sessions are thus brought to view. In all we 
devote no less than seventeen pages to the con- 
vention, but in order that it might not trench 
upon the regular features of the paper we 
have enlarged its size sufficiently to meet 
the numerous demands upon us at this sea- 
son of the year. 


In Brief 
As to the new secretary of the College and 
Education Society—his name since the annual 


meeting of the society this week Wednesday 
is Rev. Edward S. Tead. 





Among the features of next week’s issue 
of our paper will be an article from Hon. 
John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, on the 
mission question in China. 





The portrait of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, the 
unveiling of which at the Andover Commence- 
ment last week was accompanied by the 
graceful and eloquent address of Dr. Dewey 
of Brooklyn, was painted by Hugo Breul, a 
Providence artist of rising fame, and is pro- 
nounced a very fine likeness. 





An Anglo-American international partner- 
ship of which all lovers of popular education 
willapprove is the agreement reached, through 
the agency of Mr. Morris K. Jesup, by which 
the New York Museum of Natural History 
and the London South Kensington Museum 
will exchange duplicate specimens. 





An elaborate system of procedure does not 
always insure a satisfactory result. The 
Living Church remarks, in criticising the 
work of canonical revision just about to be 
reported to the Episcopal General Convention, 
* Our mode of legislation is so cumbrous that 
progress is stifled and change well-nigh im- 
possible.” It may be just as well not to be 
too highly organized, after all. 
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The many pupils of Professor Park will be 
interested to know the full inscription upon 
the bronze tablet mentioned in the notice of 
the Andover anniversaries : 


Edwards A. Park, D. D., LL. D., 1808-1900; 
professor in Andover Seminary, 1836-1900; 
editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844-1900. A 
versatile author, an eloquent preacher, a pro- 
found theologian. His lines have gone out 
through all the earth, and his words to the 
end of the world. 





Lord Kinnaird was one of the most wide- 
awake and observant of the attendants at the 
Y. M. C. A. jubilee. Hardly a session missed 
his presence and attention, note-book and 
pencil in hand. He seemed particularly in- 
terested in Booker Washington. The story of 
the emotional colored woman in an Episcopal 
church who, when rebuked for her actions, 
said: “I feel so happy, I’se got religion," 
and was told, ‘‘ Why, this is no place for that,” 
seemed to be very amusing to Kinnaird. 





Apropos of “the dialogue between the organ 
and the sermon” is this extract from a private 
letter, in which the writer, who had occasion 
to visit many churches, thus describes the 
service at one: ‘The minister was a noble 
old man, but very deaf. He scored one, how- 
ever, in the morning seryice. After a half- 
dozen anthems, and a few psalms and hymns, 
a swell soloist behind him was just getting up 
to sing. The organ was hushed, and the old 
gentleman thought it was all over at last. So 
being deaf, he just got up and went at it head- 
first, leaving the soloist to mourn a lost 
chance. 





Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who carefully studied the recent 
Presbyterian General Assembly, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that on the morning of the de- 


-cisive debate the delegates sang Faber’s 


hymn, in which occur the following lines: 


But we make his love too narrow 
By false limits of our own; 
And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal he will not own. 
He calls attention to the fact that the Calvin- 
ist hymnal contains more verses of this hymn 
than the Arminian hymnal. That is not the 
only strange fact about hymnals. 





Mr. Thomas Jay Hudson, in Everybody’s 
Magazine, calls the worship of “Mother 
Eddy” and her book a crude form of fetish- 
ism, and warns her followers that only those 
are safe from the peril of insanity who do not 
try to understand her. The New York Sun 
is in danger, therefore, when it quotes and 
comments thus: 


If the science of life were understood... 
the human limb could be replaced as readily 
as the lobster’s claw.— Mother Eddy. 

We are far from saying that the Christian 
Scientist is a lobster, but clearly the lobster 
is a Christian Scientist. 





The communion service of the General As- 
sembly of the Established Church of Scotland 
was made the occasion of a spirited public 
protest against the ritualism of the ceremony, 
which for a time stopped the service. The 
General Assembly of the United Free Church 
when it met found that the Highland dissent 
from the compact between the Free and 
United Churches had reduced the number of 
congregations by ninety-eight, and the num- 
ber of communicants by 8,364. Principal 
Rainy, the master statesman who brought the 
two churches together, was presented with a 
purse of $25,000 as a token of respect at the 


-completion of his ministerial jubilee. 





Mrs. Ballington Booth, in a recent address, 
gave some particulars of the work of the 
Volunteers of America among ex-prisoners. 
The work began five years ago, and nearly 
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1,700 men have passed through the two homes 
where released men may stay until they 
obtain permanent employment. Seventy-five 
per cent., to her knowledge, are leading honest 
lives, and only five per cent. of the remainder, 
so faras she knows, have returned to criminal 
life and been again imprisoned. In the face 
of the prejudice against employing ex-pris- 
oners, this is a notable success. The com- 
munity owes a double debt of gratitude to 
those who save its revenues by saving char- 
acter. 





It was a happy thought which led Rev. 
James H. Ross to publish Hymns and Singers 
of the Y. M. C. A. Not only is the theme a 
fruitful one, but its author has apparently 
canvassed with thoroughness a field not pre- 
viously covered. The growth of the Y. M. 
C.A., its useof hymns, the stimulus they have 
given to the growth of “‘the music that helps,” 
the hymns and singers of the Jubilee Conven- 
tion, hymns of the soldiers, association hym- 
nists, singers and composers, including the la- 
mented hymn-loving secretary, R. R. McBur- 
ney, are among the topicstreated. The whole 
makes a booklet of nearly eighty pages with 
illustrations. The frontispiece is a picture of 
Eben Tourjee, who originated the praise serv- 
ice in 1851. 





Boston is not the only city in which the 
Y. M. C. A. relies upon Congregationalists to 
a large extent both for its sinews of war and 
for its practical leadership. Mr. James Lo- 
gan, a prominent member of Central Church, 
Worcester, has been pulling a laborious oar in 
connection with the organization of that city 
for many years, and it was fitting that his va- 
rious services, financial and otherwise, should 
find recognition, as they did recently. The 
state committee, of which he is a member, 
was holding a gathering at his home to make 
final arrangements for the Jubilee Conven- 
tion, and before the happy party, which in- 
cluded 100 prominent Worcester citizens, be- 
side the members of the committee, broke up 
Mr. Logan was surprised by being made the 
recipient of a handsome testimonial express- 
ing the gratitude and appreciation of his fel- 
low-workers in Worcester. 





English Wesleyans are setting about revis- 
ing their hymnal, and as an aid to the editors 
the Methodist Times has polled the Wesleyan 
constituency, after a fashion, by a prize com- 
petition, in which about 450 persons partici- 
pated by voting for their favorite hymn. Edi- 
torial comment on the contest states that “the 
rage for hymns of the Moody and Sankey 
type has evaporated,” judging by the plebi- 
scite returns. The ten hymns gaining the 
most votes were, first, “‘ All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name,” and then followed in the order 
named, “Jesus, lover of my soul,” “0, for a 
thousand tongues to sing,” “Rock of ages, 
cleft for me,” “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” “ Abide with me, fast falls the 
eventide,” “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” “Sun of 
my soul, thou Saviour dear,’”’ “Come ye that 
love the Lord” and ‘*‘ When I survey the won- 
drous cross.” The task of analyzing the re- 
turns has not been an easy one, as the editors 
of the Times confess, but it has had its hu- 
mors and thus its compensations. For in- 
stance, most of the women competitors in- 
cluded, “ Bid me of men beware,” but bal- 
anced their lack of faith in men by including, 
“Two are better far than one,” and “The 
voice that breathed o’er Eden.” 





Vacations, Where and How 


For the best article on this subject, not ex- 
ceeding 600 words in length and received be- 
fore July 1, The Congregationalist will give 
two awards of $10 each. One will be selected 
from the ministers who may write and one 
from the laymen and women. 

Our purpose is to secure varied and helpful 
suggestions on the use of the vacation period. 
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Actual experience in former years will nat- 
urally serve as the basis of most contribu- 
tions, though the subject may be treated, if 
preferred, from a fanciful or philosophical 
point of view. What is most desired is con- 
crete and practical counsel regarding places 
and novel or interesting methods. While it 
may not prove possible to print all the com- 
munications on the subject, the editors will 
select such as, in their judgment, will interest 
their readers. Address all communications to 
“ Best Answers, care The Congregationalist.” 





Items of Interest 


George Leslie Mackay, the well-known Ca- 
nadian Presbyterian pioneer missionary in 
Formosa, has died at his post. For nearly 
thirty years his name has been linked with 
that mission field. 


The sudden careening of the transport In- 
galls in drydock brought peril to nearly 200 
men who were at work preparing her for a 
voyage to Manila. One man was killed and 
at least thirty-five were injured. 


The collision of two ferry-boats in New 
York Harbor in the fog resulted in the loss 
of several lives. The Northfield, of the 
Staten Island ferry—a very old boat—sank 
close to shore, and most of her passengers 
were taken off by tugboats. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has presented to 
the Museum of the Arts of Decoration con- 
nected with Cooper Union, New York city, 
collections of tapestries bought in Europe— 
the Bodia collection of Barcelona, the Rivas 
collection of Madrid, and the Baron collection 
of Paris—which will give to that institution. 
an unrivaled grouping of the finest products 
in textile fabrics wrought in the Middle Ages. 


Five hundred leaders of the English bar 
last week dined and féted M. Labori, the able 
and self-sacrificing counsel of Dreyfus, giving 
him a reception such as no other Frenchman 
ever had from an English representative body, 
and thus inferentially putting on record their 
contempt for the processes of French law by 
which Dreyfus was found guilty and pun- 
ished. If M. Labori will come to this country 
he will meet with a similar reception. 

The new battleship Illinois, built at New- 
pert News, Va., on her trial off Cape Ann, 
proved herself the swiftest of her class, 
making more than a knot over her contract 
speed. 


General Cailles, the insurgent leader in 
Southern Luzon, has broken off negotia- 
tions and decided to try another fall with 
the American troops, with the rainy season 
for an ally. 


The suit against the police commissioners 
of Buffalo for malfeasance in office in al- 
lowing the exposition gates to be open on 
Sunday, has been withdrawn on the peti- 
tion of the plaintiff. 


The first attempt to apply the new refer- 
endum law in South Dakota has failed. 
The law requires a petition by five per 
cent. of the voters for the reference of a 
law to the people. and the direct legislation 
clubs secured only four per cent. on two 
measures within the period allowed by law. 


King Leopold has changed his mind and 
refused to turn over the sovereignty of 
the Congo Free State to Belgium. during 
his own life time. The State is prosperous, 
trade is increasing, the railway around 
Stanley Falls is a great success, and there 
are more than a hundred steamers on the 
upper waters of the Congo. 


If the sum of $52,000 can be secured be- 
fore October to complete the endowment of 
$100,000, petition will be made to the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, meeting in San Francisco in 
October, for the division of the diocese of 
Massachusetts. The western part of the 
state to and including Worcester county 
(except the town of Southboro) will be the 
territory of the new diocese. 
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The Philippine Missionary Federation 


A Notable and Prophetic Combination of Christian Forces 


By Rev. Leonarp P. DAvipson, SECRETARY EVANGELICAL UNION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The recent federation of all the mission- 
ary organizations working in the Philip- 
pine Islands into one organization is one 
of the mostimportant of missionary move- 
ments, and it will be hard to over-empha- 
size its value for the future of the work 
in these islands. Some, doubtless, will 
claim that it is only a federation in name 
and not one in the full sense of that 
word. In one sense that may be true, 
since the different missions will have en- 
tirely separate organizations and be de- 
pendent on entirely different sources for 
their support. Naturally, too, the man- 
agement of the local churches will be 
somewhat different; but laying these mat- 
ters aside and looking at the federation 
as a body of missionaries uniting together 
for the advancement of Christ’s cause in 
these islands, it is seen that in the truest 
sense of the word this is a federation that 
federates. 

The last ten days of April, 1901, will al- 
ways be marked days in the missionary 
annals of the Philippines. Though the 
Holy Spirit has manifested himself in a 
marked way in these islands during 
the past two years of missionary activity, 
those days saw even a fuller manifesta- 
tion of his power. Without any great 
preconcerted work by man, the missiona- 
ries in Manila, representing seven different 
organizations, were drawn together in 
conference. In that conference the power 
was so markedly present that all felt that 
there was but one possible outcome to 
the discussions, and that was “ union”— 
union for the advancement of Christ’s 
cause. All felt that it was not the 
‘‘church,” but ‘Christ,’ that they had 
some to serve. The organizations repre- 
sented in the conferences were the Pres- 
byterian, the Methodist, the United 
Brethren and the Christian Alliance Mis- 
sions, the American Bible Society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It can be truthfully added that the Bap- 
tist Mission was also represented in spirit, 
as they cabled from the Southern Islands 
‘“* Agreed,” just as soon as the decisions 
of the conferences reached them. 

Three direct and immediate results were 
the outcome of these Spirit-led confer- 
ences: First, the forming of an ‘“‘ Evan- 
gelical Union,” which has as its object 
the uniting of all the evangelical forces 
in the Philippine Islands, to secure comity 
and effectivenessin missionary operations. 
The membership will consist of all regu- 
lar appointees of recognized evangelical 
organizations working in the Philippines 
and other Christians who may be elected 
to membership by the executive commit- 
tee. The management is centered in a 
central executive committee composed of 
two members from each recognized evan- 
gelical organization represented in the 
union and working in the Philippine 
Islands. Each organization is to choose 
its own representatives. Both the union 
and the executive committee are to meet 
at least once a year. At the time of the 
meeting of the union there is to be held 


a large conference of all the Christian 
workers, both native and foreign. 

It is hoped that eventually through 
these conferences there may come even a 
closer union of the natives and that they 
may always feel that the cause is one. 
One important duty of the executive com- 
mittee is ‘to confer with and advise rep- 
resentatives of societies arriving in the 
future as to the location of their respect- 
ive fields” and “to earnestly urge them 
to become parties to the agreement of 
the union, and to choose members who 
shall represent their missions in the ex- 
ecutive committee of the union.” 

The second great result obtained and one 
that will be far-reaching in its influence 
was the adoption of a common name for 
all of the native churches, viz., La Iglesia 
Evangelica (The Evangelical Church), that 
to be followed by the name of the district 
or town in which the church is located. 
It was understood and so expressed that 
when necessary for further distinction, 
if that was necessary, the name of the 
mission responsible for the organization 
could be used. 

The third result reached, and that of 
the most vital importance, was the divi- 
sion of the field. As the missions were 
already overlapping and the same districts 
had been entered and effective work been 
done by the representatives of different 
missions, it meant from the first that 
sacrifices would have to be made ; but as 
it was from the first a foregone conclu- 
sion that definite division lines would 
have to be laid down in order to conserve 
energy and make the “‘ union ”’ truly effect- 
ive, every missionary took it for granted 
that sacrifices were to be made. One 
mission, for instance, gave up two fields 
where arrangements had been made soon 
to organize churches, and one field where 
a strong church of twenty-nine members 
with a large number of candidates was 
established. Another mission gave up 
a promising work in another province. 
The value and importance of the report 
of the committee on division is so impor- 
tant and will be of so much value to 
other missionary societies that purpose 
coming to these islands that it is here- 
with given in full: 

Whereas, Several evangelical missionary 
societies are entering upon their work in the 
Philippine Islands, and 

Whereas, The evangelization of these people 
will be the more speedily accomplished by a 
division of the territory, thus avoiding the 
waste of labor, time and money arising from 
the occupation of the same districts by more 
than one society, which has marred the work 
in other and older fields ; therefore 

Be it resolved, That each mission now rep- 
resented on the field accept the responsibility 
for the evangelization of certain well-defined 
areas to be mutually agreed upon, such agree- 
ment to be open to revision at the end of three 
years by the Evangelical Union at its regular 
meeting, and 

Be it further resolved, That in the Island of 
Luzon the Methodists shall become responsi- 
ble for the work in the provinces of Bulacan, 
Pampanga, Tarlac, Nueva Ecija, Pangasinan, 
Zambales and Bataan, the Presbyterians for 
the work in the provinces of Morong, Laguna, 
Cavite, Batangas, Tayabas, North and South 


Gamarines and Albay, and the United Breth- 
ren for the work in the provinces of North 
and South Ilocos and La Union. In the 
Southern Islands that the Baptists and Pres- 
byterians become responsible for the work in 
the Islands of Panay and Negros, and 

Also be it resolved, That no new work be 
begun in the city and province of Manila, ex- 
cept by a mutual understanding between the 
missions whose interests are involved, and in 
case of disagreement the decision to rest with 
the executive committee of the Evangelical 
Union. 

Naturally, it is yet too early to do any- 
thing but prophesy of the greater results 
that are to come from such a federation, 
but it does not take much farsightedness 
to see that with such a union of mission- 
ary bodies marvelous results can be ob- 
tained. The union, through its executive 
committee, will deal with all questions 
relating to schools and colleges, mission 
printing presses and religious publica- 
tions, paid and unpaid native helpers, 
uniform hymn-books and all matters that 
are of mutual interest in the different 
missions. Along all possible lines energy 
will be conserved and expenditure saved. 

This whole movement is not of man, 
but of the Holy Spirit. As one of the ac- 
tive participants in the conference said, 
in speaking of those conferences, We 
were simply awed into what we did by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, and we 
could not have done otherwise if we had 
wished. Manila, P.I., May 8. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF A RECENT HUMAN: 
DOCUMENT 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 


I’m a prophet, and therefore, of course, 
I’m a tragic and much-abused man ; 
I’m a hero of holy, Pre-Adamite force ; 
I pursue the original plan. 


I promised to honor and love, 
I promised to cherish and keep ; 

But Truth is my god in the heavens above, 
Whoever may flabbily weep. 


And therefore I’m happy to state, 
In the name of the Truth I adore, 
That Another has entered my Being of late,. 
And that I am Hers Evermore. 


That is, I should like to explain, 
I am hers, she is mine, as it were, 
In an ethical, high-philosophical vein, 
Till some other Impression occur. 


The preachers, and such, I defy ; 
They act without logic or ruth ; 

And they utterly fail to have noticed that I 
Am a Loyal Disciple of Truth. 


I refuse to discuss the details, 
The bondage of father to child ; 
In points such as this Christianity fails, 
And I am for Truth undefiled. 


Those trivial family cares 
To the ex-wife must properly fall ; 
These domestic arrangements are private af- 
fairs, 
And none of your business at all. 


For has she not money galore? 

And what further could Womanhood ask ? 
And now I am free to exult and to soar 

In the realms of an Ethical Task. 
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A TRIUMPH OF ADMINISTRATIVE SKILL 


As an exhibition of successful adminis- 
tration and of co-ordinated human activ- 
ity, it was a triumphant demonstration 
of up-to-date American fertility of re- 
source and massing of power. Whether 
it be the program devised by the program 
committee, or the ‘exhibit,’ appealing 
to the eye and instructing visitors and 
delegates as no words could have and 
calling forth from educational experts 
praise without reserve, or the provision 
made by the local committee for the en- 
tertainment of the delegates and the car- 
rying on of the convention from day to 
day, or the handling of the vast audiences 
by the various presiding officers as unfore- 
seen and dramatic incidents arose—from 
each of these phenomena the thoughtful 
observer gained the impression that the 
American layman is a man of prevision 
and reserve power. So much of the in- 
ternal workings of the association’s gov- 
ernment as were revealed in the legisla- 
tive sessions gave the same impression, 
although for obvious reasons, in this as in 
all other large bodies, the determinating 
issues are fought out in committees and 
seldom are debated on the floor. 


PATRIOTISM ABUNDANT 


As a revelation of the patriotic fervor 
and hero-worship of the American people 
the convention was notable. Northern- 
ers and Southerners, oblivious of all sec- 
tional: differences of the past, let them- 
selves go in an abandon of admiring ap- 
plause for the men who fought under Lee 
and under Farragut or who covered them- 
selves with imperishable glory in the 
Spanish war, and for the woman who 
with regal generosity cared for the sick 
and dying during the last war and with 
constant altruism now gives to the sail- 
ors of the United States navy splendid 
Christian homes when off duty. It will 
be a memory ever to be cherished by those 
who saw it—the measure of revering joy 
with which the thousands of spectators 
welcomed the rising to speak of benign, 
dauntless Joseph Wheeler, the. former 
Confederate cavalry leader, now a briga- 
dier general in the regular army of the 
United States; Watson, the Christian 
admiral who went with Farragut through 
the Civil War; Higginson, the bluff, keen 
Massachusetts naval commander, and 
Hobson, the God-fearing, conscience- 
obeying, duty-exalting hero of the sink- 
ing of the Merrimac. As for Miss Helen 
Gould’s reception, wherever she went, 
whenever she appeared, she had that 
adoration which instinctively goes out to 
a goed woman, using life and property 
as becometh a stewardess who tries to 
remain obscure. Incarnate valor, gentle- 
ness and generosity still appeal to the 
heart of the American people. That was 
proved beyond peradventure. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FRATERNITY 


As a demonstration of the waxing love 
of Americans for Britons it was a reve- 
lation. The first applause at the first ses- 
sion of the convention was for the senti- 
ment that Americans and Britons might 
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By George P. Morris 


never know aught but peace, and the 
feeling culminated in the dramatic scene 
when, after Mr. Howard Williams had 
read the message to the convention from 
Edward VII:, and the British delegates 
had sung “God save the king” lustily, 
and President Northrop of the University 
of Minnesota had with hand extended to 
Howard Williams pledged the two nations 
to abiding friendship, then at the sug- 
gestion of Judge Spencer of St. Louis the 
audience of six thousand people gave 
three ringing cheers for the king of 
Great Britain and emperor of India. 
Such a scene would not have been possi- 
ble ten years ago; and be it noted the 
promoters of this were Western men, 
where anti-British sentiment is stronger 
than in the East. 


RACIAL AMITY AND RELIGIOUS 
TOLERANCE 


As a revelation of international amity, 
of a growing sense of brotherhood among 
men of all races it was impressive. 
Asiatic .and African joined with Cau- 
casian, Slav with Teuton, Frenchman 
with German, the  F of North Amer- 
ica and the Indian o ia, not only ina 
visible unity but in audible pledges of 
brotherhood ; and it fell to the lot of an 
African ex-slave to win one of the great 
personal ovations of the convention. 
Never, at any religious gathering ever 
held on this continent at least, has it 
been the privilege of delegates to have 
direct, sincere personal messages from 
the kings of Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy wishing the cause Godspeed; and 
the profound significance of the fact that 
the Y. M. C. A. movement by its practi- 
cal Christianity has won the favor of the 
Roman Catholic king of Italy, the Lu- 
theran emperor of Germany, the Angli- 
can king of Great Britain, and the author- 
ized presence in its convention of two 
priests of the Orthodox Greek Church of 
Russia can scarcely be overemphasized, 
either by Y. M. C. A. leaders or by the 
students of contemporaneous religious 
history. What other religious movement 
of the day, it may well be asked, has had 
any such testimony to its catholicity of 
spirit and universal serviceableness ? 
Allusion has already been made to the 
scene when King Edward VII.’s mes- 
sage was read. Quite as remarkable and 
unforgettable was the sight of Fathers 
Vasilleff and Hotovitizsky of the Greek 
Church in Trinity Church participating 
in worship with representative Protestant 
leaders; and the scene when Pastor Klug 
of Berlin, in sonorous German with in- 
describable unction and ardor, closed his 
reading of the emperor’s ardent, evangeli- 
cal-toned dispatch of sympathy and con. 
gratulation. It was 4 revelation of the 
religiousness of the emperor and the 
pride of a German in his king. 


ORATORY SURVIVES 


As proof that oratory of the descrip- 
five, the argumentative, rhetorical, im- 
aginative type still exists, the convention 
had worth. Great themes and great au- 
diences still: set men’s hearts and minds 
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on fire. Curtis Guild’s depiction of the 
American army singing Christian hymns 
on the Cuban battlefield on Christmas 
morn, Hobson’s dignified, weighty plea 
for the Christian care of the homeless 
sailor or soldier, President Faunce’s 
chastely phrased and fervently uttered 
exposition of the relation of the church 
to the Y. M. C. A., Dr. W. W. White’s 
impressive exposition of the connection 
between right living and faith, President 
Patton’s clean-cut, vigorous assault on 
those who decry a rational basis for reli- 
gion and who minimize the deity of Jesus, 
Booker T. Washington’s plea for a race 
judgment which will take the best and 
not the worst of the Negroes as norms 
for judgment, Robert E. Speer’s setting 
forth of the need of an overwhelming 
sense of Christ in Christian endeavor 
were, judged merely as oratory, efforts of 
a high order. They thrilled and moved 
men. 
BUSINESS MEN APPROVE 

As proof of the interest of the Amer- 
ican business man in religion, the con- 
vention was impressive. Not only the 
presence of the rank and file of the dele- 
gates, largely from the ranks of business 
men, but the spoken words of men like 
William E. Dodge, James Stokes, Presi- 
dent Tuttle of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Hon. James Eckels of Chicago, for- 
merly United States comptroller, con- 
tributed to the impression. 


INDORSEMENT BY EDUCATORS 


As proof that the Y. M. C. A. is re- 
spected by the educators of the country, 
and that in turn they are practical Chris- 
tians and not recluses or devotees of a 
philosophy of religion rather than disci- 
ples of Jesus, the convention was indica- 
tive of much. Cuthbert Hall of Union 
and Bosworth of Oberlin brought vital 
messages from theological seminaries. 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
chief of American psychologists, ex- 
pounded the identity of healthfulness 
and holiness to the convention in a way 
that Lord Kinnaird said he hoped would 
lead to the distribution of the message 
broadcast among men in Europe as well 
as in America. Faunce of Brown, Can- 
field of Columbia, Patton of Princeton, 
Northrop of Minnesota, Slocum of Colo- 
rado and Cavenof Knox College, Canada, 
gave of their best in the way of advice and 
were unstinted in their praise of the edu- 
cational and religious value of the associ- 
ation’s work, Patton speaking for the 
denominational college turned university, 
and Northrop speaking for the non-secta- 
rian state university, each pleading for 
the Y. M.C. A. as an indispensable agent 
for maintaining the religious life of higher 
educational institutions amid conditions 
which make the church and other former 
agencies inadequate for the task. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


In so far as the public sessions shed 
light on the internal problems of the as- 
sociation, it is apparent ‘that like other 
religious organizations of greater age 
the very growth and complexity of its 
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work has raised problems of administra- 
tive jurisdiction calling for redefinition of 
authority and redemarcation of the legiti- 
mate activity of the several parts of the 
organization. The committee of seven 
appointed at the Grand Rapids conven- 
tion two years ago to determine the pre- 
cise functions of the local, county, state 
and international organs of association 
activity has found it necessary to ask for 
renewed authority, for longer time to de- 
liberate and for the appointment of four- 
teen other members, the enlarged com- 
mittee to report at the next convention. 
Also, like the Christian Endeavor Society, 
the Y. M. C. A. movement has reached 
the point where it seems wise to lengthen 
the interval between the great conven- 
tions, hence the next international con- 
vention will meet in 1904, biennial con- 
ventions giving way to triennial. Two 
forces operate to bring this policy to 
pass. As the principles and methods of 
the association harden into precedent, 
annual legislative gatherings become less 
necessary. As the size of the national 
gathering increases, the task of preparing 
for and entertaining the convention be- 
comes one which it is too much to ask 
the laymen of the cities to assume any 
oftener than is necessary. 

The decision of the convention to au- 
thorize the international committee to 
engage special secretaries for work among 
boys and, to promote Bible study, to set 
aside the last Sunday in September as a 
special Bible study rally day, to enlarge 
the foreign student work, to continue its 
admirable service for soldiers and sailors 
of the navy—these indicate the lines 
along which the association is to develop 
during the next few years, a development 
which will be accelerated much if the 
effort to raise an endowment fund of 
$1,000,000 succeeds and the higher officials 
are set free from the burden of providing 
income for the administrative work of 
the international committee. 

Like not a few of the religious denom- 
inations, the association has its problem 
of religious journalism, the best mode of 
controlling and utilizing Association Men 
being a matter on which a representative 
committee will deliberate and act during 
the interval between this and the next 
convention, it having been determined 
already that title should, if possible, pass 
from the private corporation now pub- 
lishing it, but the question as to whether 
title ultimately should rest with the in- 
ternational committee or with an inde- 
pendent board or corporation of associa- 
tion men being a matter for further ad- 
judication. While on every hand there 
is evidence of entire confidence in the in- 
ternational committee, yet this and many 
other matters indicate that, as a matter 
of principle, there is a feeling among the 
workers that it will not do to assume 
that all power should center in the com- 
mittee. To promote efficiency by cen- 
tralization without weakening local au- 
thority or lessening local association 
rights is a Y. M. C..A. problem as well as 
a general political and economic problem. 

Yet another problem which the associ- 
ciation faces and which probably worries 
the older men in it more than the younger 
is the risks run by the multiplication of 
paid agents and the relative decreasing 
amount of volunteer work. Men like 
William E. e, Cephas Brainerd, 
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James Stokes and others of like record 
as to unremunerated giving of self can- 
not but plead for the perpetual raising up 
of men for the work who will make all 
that they do a voluntary, unrewarded 
act; and all the more thoughtful leaders 
of the movement realize that right along 
this line is the chief peril of the organ- 
ization, at the same time that they realize 
fully that more and more it must pass 
into the hands of men trained from the 
beginning to hold the responsible offices. 
In short, like ecclesiastical organizations 
the Y. M. C. A. now has to face the prob- 
lem of choosing as its leaders men who 
look upon it as a “calling” and not a pro- 
fession, who can be “experts” and yet 
disciples of Jesus, who can be up to date 
in method and yet put life above method. 


LITTLE THEOLOGY, BUT THAT CONSERV- 
ATIVE 


Christianity in its more practical as- 
pects was the dominant theme of the con- 
vention, and those who arranged its pro- 
gram and selected its speakers did not 
have in mind some of those problems of 
adjustment of present day life and his- 
toric Christianity which weigh heavily on 
not a few Christians. This is natural, in- 
asmuch as the association expressly ex- 
ists not to formulate theology or explain 
the universe, but to make men disciples 
of Jesus with strong, pure bodies and re- 
ligious aspirations and habits. 

But it has been impossible for the 
speakers, whether representing the Y. M. 
C. A.’s, the colleges or the churches, to 
avoid indicating their fundamental doc- 
trinal beliefs, even when discoursing on 
most practical themes, and from Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall’s opening sermon 
down to the farewell meeting on Sunday 
night it has been surprising to many 
doubtless to note how loyal the speakers 
and hearers have been to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the evangelical concep- 
tion of the gospel, loyal not only to the 
essence of the doctrines, but wedded to 
old rather than to new terminology. 

Enough was said in some cases to indi- 
cate that speakers and hearers were not 
ignorant of the implications of the evolu- 
tionary philosophy, of the destructive 
and constructive work of the higher crit- 
icism and of the strength and weakness 
of the Ritschlian theology. But in most 
cases the Pauline conception of the gos- 
pel and the terminology of Paul were 
taken as definitive, as a working basis of 
belief and conduct, which experience in 
Y. M. C. A. work had proved effectual in 
reaching the commercial and industrial 
classes, and that would suffice until the 
end of time. These statements, with 
theological implications, were infrequent, 
but when uttered they roused the enthu- 
siasm of the convention sometimes to 
bursts of applause as long as those which 
recorded patriotic fervor, as, for instance, 
when President Patton of Princeton led 
up to his climax of man shut in between 
belief in Christ’s atoning blood or despair; 
or when Cephas Brainerd described the 
origin of the evangelical platform on 
which the association stands and urged 
that it be not departed from. 

Apparently there is not the slightest 
indication of any disposition by the rep- 
resentative men of the association to de- 
part from this basis, or even to call fora 
restatement of the doctrines in language 
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more modern that than which Dr. How- 
ard Crosby used when, in 1869, he drafted 
the Portland definition of what evangel- 
ical Christianity is. Obviously this is a 
phenomenon of more than ordinary sig- 
nificance, in view of the ramifications of 
the association movement, its growing 
power, its standing in the colleges of this 
country and Europe and Asia and its 
plans for the future. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE CONVENTION 


A‘study of the personnel of the conven- 
tion conduced to complacency to a meas- 
urable degree of satisfaction with the 
American man. Of course all types were 
represented among the delegates and 
some of them were far from perfect in 
physique and cultured in speech. Butif 
the American young business man is to 
be judged by the average man of the con- 
vention, then he is a wholesome-looking, 
clean-eyed, well-informed, observant fel- 
low, without trace of asceticism, very de- 
voted to the business of hearing and 
seeing that which he was sent to hear 
and see—the clerks in the downtown 
stores testify to this with sorrowful tones, 
quick to see a point, and grateful for 
brevity and clarity. 

That there is deep affection one for the 
other among the veteran workers of the 
association was manifested again and 
again during the convention, and, if it 
taught nothing else, it taught that mu- 
tual service for Christ breeds gratitude. 
Men like Cephas Brainerd, Robert Wei- 
densal], James Stokes, William E. Dodge, 
Henry M. Moore, Williams of Montreal 
had abundant evidence that their giving 
of life, means and energy was not un- 
appreciated ; and often that demonstra- 
tion of regard became so intense that 
strong men wept and the vast audiences 
bowed with waves of emotion, as wind 
often sweeps over standing grain. 


THE LESSON FOR THE CHURCHES 


If asked to say what there was about 
the entire meeting, considered in all its 
bearings, which was of most vital import 
to the churches, it surely must be this : 
the need of imitation of the Y. M. C. A. 
spirit which makes adaptation to end the 
cardinal principle of operation, and rigid 
training of workers for expert service a 
method by which the principle is made 
effective. Laymen unhampered by prec- 
edent, entirely free to act irrespective of 
what primitive or medieval Christians 
did in the premises, have developed an 
organization which for flexibility, mobil- 
ity, adaptability is probably the finest of 
Protestant agencies. Its training schools 
are far more conversant with the impli- 
cations of up-to-date psychology as it 
sheds light on religion than are some 
theolegical seminaries, and their gradu- 
ates go forth better fitted for dealing 
with man—conceived as a trinity of body, 
mind and soul—than do many seminary 
graduates. 

' Again, the Y. M. C. A. uses printers’ 
ink more effectively than the church. : It 
realizes the potency of the printing press 
and the artist’s brush or the camera to 
set forth good news, to call men. to 
knowledge of the truth, to summarize 
and record institutional history. Every 
meeting of every denominational society, 
when it gathers in annual session to sum 
up its work for the year and set forth to 
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a new community its right to be, should 
ipave an exhibit as complete in its way 
of what it does with the money it ex- 
pends as the Y. M. C. A. had in Mechan- 
ics’ Hall last week; and scores and hun- 
dreds would be impressed by it who are 
untouched by the torrent of speech which 
now makes up our conventional religious 
assembly. 

Speaking broadly, the American reli- 
gious gathering is too abstract, too wordy, 
too rhetorical; its program is over- 
crowded with speeches and under-pro- 
visioned with discussion. Its great mass 
meetings are successful. Its sectional 
conferences are failures. 
ceeds expression. The few are active, 
the many passive. And in this respect 
the Y. M. C. A. convention has not been 
above criticism. Still attendance was 
optional, not compulsory, and the wise 
delegate was not the one who attended 
every session and heard every speech, 
but the one who, with note-book in hand, 
studied the ‘‘ exhibit ”’ carefully, used the 
luncheon hour and the loafing time in 
hotel lobbies to talk over practical prob- 
lems with delegates from other associa- 
tions, and who occasionally visited the 
sessions to get inspiration and outlook. 





The Personal Christian Life 


BY REV. FLOYD W. TOMKINS 


Vv. What is the distinction between a rea- 
sonable faith and superstition ? 

Superstition thinks of the act of faith ; 
faith thinks of the object of faith. If I 
am superstitious I say: ‘‘I must not sit 
down with thirteen at the table,” or, ‘‘I 
must say prayers to keep off the evil 
one.” Ido not think of the Christ as the 
constant companion, or of the love he 
bears, but only of the terror and danger. 
Superstition is born of fear; faith is born 
of love. Whatever service we render, 
whatever worship we give, whatever good 
thing we do, if fear controls us the good 
is lost, for the motive makes the char- 
acter of the action. If my boy obeys me 
because he is afraid to disobey, his obedi- 
ence is very little comfort to me, but if 
he obeys because he loves me, then I am 
satisfied. Superstition is based on imagi- 
nation ; faith is based on reason. A rea- 
sonable faith, then, is that which loves 
and trusts God, which relies upon him 
and thinks of him, which holds to him 
even in doubt and darkness and never 
forgets him. The danger for most of us 
ilies in forgetting God while we do, or try 
to do, his works. God must be first al- 
ways. Prayer which is formal is super- 
stitious ; good works which are loveless 
are superstitious. ‘‘In His Name” is 
the power which destroys superstition 
and establishes faith. 


VI. Is the ascetic the higher type of Chris- 
tian? Why do the religious books for spir- 
itual nourishment extol asceticism as proof 
of high spiritual attainment ? 

During the middle ages when men were 
ignorant and coarse and apparently only 
ruled by fear, the idea of the life of 
severe self-denial and seclusion arose as 
an antidote to the selfish wildness of the 
era. Most of the old books of devotion 
partake of this spirit and are unhealthy 
for us of today. For we need to learn 
how to love and worship God naturally, 
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cheerfully, in the midst of life’s duties 
and pleasures. The highest type of Chris- 
tian is he who follows Christ’s example, 
and Christ was in no sense an ascetic or 
a recluse. He was always amongst men, 
partaking of their pleasures and sorrows 
and showing them how to live. If these 
old books of devotion are used—and 
many of them are very good, such as 
Thomas & Kempis’s Imitation of Christ 
and Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and 
Holy Dying—we must take the healthy 
part and reject the unhealthy part. 

There is this to be said, however, for 
the truth underneath the idea of asceti- 
cism—that we need to cultivate more 
and more deeply the personal spiritual 
life in order that we may the better serve 
men. The man who knows God best is 
the man who knows what it is to pass 
quiet hours in communion with his Mas- 
ter, and so he is fitted to lead and guide 
and bless his fellow-men. In this ac- 
tive age, when there is so much to do, 
we must have “‘ quiet hours’ when we can 
be alone with God, just as the body needs 
hours of absolute rest for physical relax- 
ation. We need not be afraid of asceti- 
cism if we deny ourselves and seclude 
ourselves only in order that we may 
serve God and our fellows more accept- 
ably. “For their sakes I sanctify my- 
self,’”’ said Jesus. 





Japan Within and Without 


BY JAMES H. PETTEE 


A New Prince 

Japan’s emperor has a grandson ; the prince 
imperial has a son; the nation has three gen- 
erations of royalty, or “three living emperors 
to reverence,” as yesterday I heard one im- 
passioned speaker express it. Japan does 
well to give glad welcome to the royal infant. 
For the first time in hundreds of years purity 
of family life has been observed in the impe- 
rial palace and monogamous marriages re- 
ceived the sanction of the court. At last, as 
predicted a year ago when the crown prince 
was so auspiciously married, Japan has turned 
her back upon one more feature of Chinese 
teaching and adopted the Western Christian 
standard of family ethics. 

Japanese orators not only express great sat- 
isfaction over this auspicious event early in 
the first year of the new century, but they 
predict that when the prince reaches a proper 
age he will be sent around the world on a 
tour of observation, and a few go so far as to 
voice the expectation that it will be as a Chris- 
tian prince. May it so come to pass! 


A University for Women 

Mr. Naruse, formerly principal of a Chris- 
tian girls’ school in Osaka, has been working 
for years to promote the establishment of a 
high-grade private school for young women. 
At last he has been successful, and the insti- 
tution was formally opened in a suburb of 
Tokyo on April 20, with 175 boarding and 325 
day students. A striking address by ex-Pre- 
mier Count Okuma, who is chairman of the 
board of trustees, was the great feature of the 
public exercises. It took advanced ground in 
favor of the liberal education of women. 

This new university, backed by the best 
educators and wealth of Japan, with its corps 
of forty-three able teachers, will prove at 
once a formidable competitor with distinctly 
Christian schools for the patronage of enlight- 
ened Japan. This means that if mission 
schools are to retain their leadership they 
must be more generously treated hereafter. 
Money is far from being a leading agency in 
the success of such an institution, and some 
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of the papers openly criticise President 
Naruse for laying such tedious emphasis upon 
the financial history of his enterprise as he 
chose to do, but money, especially when 
wisely used, is a powerful agent in educa- 
tional as well as strictly commercial enter- 
prises. 


Financial Uneasiness 

Japan is still handicapped by slouchy busi- 
ness habits, out-of-date methods and a weak 
sense of personal responsibility’ inherited 
from the past. She keenly feels the sharp 
business competition of the age and is always 
on the edge of some commercial collapse or 
political upheaval. As a whole, the nation is 
trustworthy. Her ideals are steadily rising, 
and her machinery of life is becoming in- 
creasingly modernized. No general collapse 
is at all likely to take place. Foreign capital 
is flowing steadily into the country for pri- 
vate investment. The Mitsui bank alone has 
deposits from foreigners aggregating more 
than 1,000,000 yen, a single deposit of yen 
150,000 having been received recently. 


Political Changes. Personalities 

Rev. T. Yokoi, ex-president of the Doshisha, 
must henceforth be addressed as Hon. 
T. Yokoi, as he now holds a high position in 
connection with the Ito ministry, viz., that of 
chief secretary or councilor to the minister 
of communications. 

A new political organization, styling itself 
the Social Democratic party, bas just been 
formed. Several Christians are prominent 
promoters of the movement. Among these 
may be named, as those best known in Amer- 
ica, Rev. Iso Abé, who has published recently 
a strong book on Social Problems and Their 
Solution, and S. J. Katayama, the manager of 
Kingsley Hall in Tokyo. 


The Friction with Russia 

No alarm need be felt over the prospect of 
war between Japan and Russia. Neither na- 
tion seriously intends to fight the other. Japan 
has added greatly to her prestige in the East 
and throughout the world by her resolute 
bearing in North China, but her head is not 
swelling unduly in consequence of well-de- 
served prominence and power. She pities 
China profoundly, has put her own indemnity 
charges at a surprisingly modest figure, and 
will use her moral influence, and if necessary 
(which it will not be) her navy, to save China 
and Korea from the clutches of the Northern 
Bear. 


Matters Strictly Religious 

The so-called “forward movement” is not 
meeting with as large, direct, immediate re- 
sults as were confidently anticipated. A few 
denominations stand aloof, the responsibility 
for this non-catholic attitude resting with the 
foreign missionaries involved and not with 
their Japanese associates. 

Still another cause is a wide divergence of 
views as to what constitues in these days a re- 
vival of religion and what is the best method 
for its promoting. It is increasingly difficult 
to hold the thought of men to strictly spiritual 
themes and lines of service. 

But the moment we widen our view to in- 
clude secondary results and methods we note 
an irresistible and ever-broadening current in 
Japanese life setting toward Christian morals 
and motives. Japan is in a serious mood for 
Japan. She shows in a multitude of ways 
that she is thinking upon high themes. The 
twentieth century movement is telling power- 
fully for righteousuess. Churches have not 
yet reaped their share of the harvest, largely 
because of past unfaithfulness, but soviety as 
a whole is feeling the change, and the signs of 
the coming of the kingdom multiply daily on 
every hand. Urgent prayer, generous gifts 
and an increase of workers are imperatively 
needed to utilize fully the waiting opportu- 
nity. May these be forthcoming and Japan 
be evangelized! 

Okayama, Japan, May 4. 
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8. M. SAYFORD 
Chairman Committee on Special Services 


D. W. WALDRON 


Chairman Committee on Church 
Appointments 


How the Convention Was Handled 


The administration of a great convention in 
these latter days has become a work of art. 
Those who attend it as visitors do not begin 
to realize what a vast amount of careful plan- 
ning and faithful execution is required in or- 
der to start the wheels punctually and to keep 
them moving smoothly and efficiently. It was 
the universal verdict that never did a great 
assemblage, religious or political, get into run- 
ning order with less friction and delay than 
was the case with the Jubilee Convention. 
Delegates from all sections of the world 
beamed their satisfaction, as one by one, or in 
little groups, they met with members of the 
committee of arrangements. We presented 
last week the pictures of several of these 
gentlemen and add several of the remaining 
members herewith. 

This committee was composed of picked 
business and professional men of the city. 
At their head was Jacob P. Bates, whose exec- 
utive gifts and boundless fund of energy 
were confronted with a large proposition, but 
not daunted by it. Associated and co-operat- 
ing happily with him and one another were 
the heads of the sub-committees, among whom 
were: Arthur S. Johnson (finance), D. C. 
Brewer (entertainment), W. E. Murdock (re- 
caption), F. P. Shumway (press), S. B. Carter 
(ways and means), D. W. Waldron (church 
appointments), Josiah H. Quincy (jubilee day 
celebration) S. M. Sayford (special services ), 
and F. P. Speare (exhibit). This committee 
was able to draw upon the experience of the 
International Council committee of 1899, on 
which one or two of its members had served ; 
but their problem was quite a different one 
and considerably more difficult. The number 
of delegates was four times that of the Inter- 
national Convention, the hall several times 
larger, and the throngs to be handled much 
greater. 

Aware of the largeness of its task, the com- 
mittee organized a year and a half ago and 
initiated the necessary preliminary steps. As 
the event drew near the meetings of the com- 
mittee were more frequent and protracted, 
and during the last month most of them have 
given much of their time to their specific 
tasks as committee, while during last week 
they practically lived at Mechanics’ Hall, 
subordinating their own concerns to the in- 
terests of the convention. Associated with 
each chairman of a sub-committee were a 
number of other persons of greater or less 
efficiency, but the brunt of the responsibility 
and work fell upon the directing heads. It 
was so great a strain that before the end of 
the week one or two of the most tireless mem- 
bers of the committee had to betake them- 
selves to their own homes, and will be fortu- 
nate if they escape a term of illness. 

The fact that it was a self-entertaining 
convention did not reduce the labors of the 
entertainment committee to such an extent 
as might be imagined. It interpreted its 
duties in generous terms, and undertook to 
play, in no merely nominal sense, the part of 
host to nearly 2,500 delegates and guests. A 
vast amount of preliminary correspendence 
advised most of the delegates before they ar- 


rived of the special hotels or boarding houses 
where rooms had been reserved for them. 
The hostelries of the city as a rule reduced 
their rates, and it was possible to find good 
accommodations at reasonable cost, while 
those who preferred more luxurious quarters 
were directed to the expensive hotels. 

Free entertainment was afforded the foreign 
visitors, the invited speakers and special 
guests of honor. Quite a number were enter- 
tained at the Vendome. The foreign delega- 
tion, comprising some eighty men, had their 
headquarters at the Berkeley. Through the 
filing system, which Mr. Brewer devised, it 
was possible for any inquirer to ascertain the 
whereabouts of most of the delegates during 
their stay in the city. Representatives of the 
entertainment committee were also on duty 
at the principal hotels in order to serve all 
who needed help or guidance. 

To the reception committee fell the joyous 
privilege of meeting the delegates at the rail- 
road stations, and a hundred men in relays, 
made conspicuous by badges and caps, were 
on duty all the week there, watching particu- 
larly the arrival of express trains. 

At the hall Mr. Carter had the entire re- 
sponsibility for the seating of the great audi- 
ences and for providing for the delegates 
every convenience, from ice water to writing 
paper. The large room in Paul Revere Hall 
set apart for letter-writing was constantly in 
use, and no less than 10,000 sheets of paper 
carried far and wide the personal impressions 
of the hundreds of delegates. Mr. Carter’s 
committee also sent out 10,000 special tickets 
to persons particularly entitled to the privi- 
leges of seats, as well as 1,500 invitations to a 
number of special functions. A bureau of in- 
formation dispensed cyclopedic knowledge. 
Mr. Waldron was on duty through the week, 
making assignments of speakers to local pul- 
pits on the following Sunday. 

The room of the press committee was a busy 
place, the rattle of the typewriter, the bell of 
the telephone and the click of the telegraph 
being familiar sounds. Mr. Shumway, through 
his press agent, Mr. Ross, provided as far as 
possible advance slips of addresses, but in 
several cases these differed so much from the 
words actually spoken that the addresses 
were taken stenographically. Sixty excellent 
seats were reserved for members of the press 
and these were filled at nearly all the ses- 
sions. In addition to the representatives of 
local dailies and religious weeklies, there 
came correspondents of both religious and 
secular journals from New York and other 
cities. The Boston papers, particularly in 
their evening editions, served the conference 
well. The verbatim report of the gathering 
will in due time be issued by the international 
committee. 

The entire expense of entertaining the con- 
vention amounted to about $16,000, of which 
nearly the entire sum has been raised. A 
large portion of it went for the rental of the 
hall. This amount is about twice what was 
spent in entertaining the International Coun- 
cil, but it must be remembered that in that 
case the body was much smaller and more 


courtesies were provided in the way of trolley 
trips and other excursions, while a larger pro- 
portion of the delegates were entertained 
freely at the hotels. 

A delightful daily feature was the luncheon 
from twelve to two, at which an average of 
1,000 persons were supplied with palatable 
food. Each man helped himself at the tables, 
on which there never was a scarcity of good 
things. The occasion brought together the 
delegates in delightful social intereourse and 
was occasionally enlivened by song, the 
Springfield Training School Glee Club fur- 
nishing enjoyable music. 

It was a well-handled convention. If there 
were hitches these were not conspicuous. 
Delays and accidents were reduced to a mini- 
mum. No one lacked for the necessities, 
while almost every guest had his full of com- 
forts and even luxuries. The men who stood 
behind the scenes and manipulated the 
machinery deserve not merely the gratitude of 
all whom they served, but a vacation besides. 





The Registration of Delegates 


The total registration of delegates was 2,108. 
This does not include, of course, the wives or 
friends who accompanied them, of whom 
there were hundreds more. The regular 
United States delegates to the real business 
body of the convention numbered 977. There 
were in addition 944 corresponding members, 
who had full privileges of the convention ex- 
cept voting. Thus there were 1,921 from the 
United States. The largest number, 623, was, 
‘of course, from Massachusetts. New York was 
next, with 207 (figures include the correspond- 
ing members), and Pennsylvania had 152. Sev- 
enty were from Illinois and eighty-one from 
Connecticut. Maine sent thirty-eight, Ver- 
mont fifteen, New Hampshire forty-one and 
Rhode Island fifty-nine. Nine were from 
Texas, sixteen from California and four from 
Hawaii. Canada sent ninety-four, including 
twenty-eight corresponding members. Sev- 
enty-seven of these came from Ontario, Que- 
bec and Nova Scotia. The foreign visitors 
were eighty-one in number, including twenty- - 
three from England, two from India, two from 
South Africa, one from China and three from 
Russia. Besides these, 106 were present who, 
by virtue of their office, state or national, 
were members of the convention. 





Between the afternoon and evening sessions 
on Thursday the army workers who served 
during the Spanish-American War in the 
military camps or with the naval forces of 
the United States held a camp fire at the 
Hotel Lenox. Hon. Joshua Levering of 
Baltimore presided. The guests were Mr. 
Sankey, Rev. R. A. Torrey, Dr. L. W. Mun- 
hall, W. C. Douglass and Gen. Joseph Wheeler. 
General Wheeler was one of the speakers 
and Mr. Sankey sang the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. About one hundred persons were 
present. 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Great Victory 

Sunday morning, June 9, the South Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago, raised over 
$4000 with which to complete the effort 
which had been quietly made to secure $27,- 
500 to pay the debt on the property. 
Pledges came thick and fast in response to 
the appeal of Mr. Thorp, the pastor. The 
pledges are to be met within two years, 
and as fast as they are met, they can be 
applied on the motgage. With this debt 
out of the way the church will be able, 
with inereased enthusiasm and success, to 
push its mission enterprises and other 
work in which it has deep interest. Mr. 
Thorp and his associates have managed 
this whole matter with rare wisdom, and 
are to be congratulated on the victory they 
have secured. There are a few other 
churches in the city whose numbers ought 
to see that obligations against them can 
never be met better than now. 


Points from College Commencements 
Lake Forrest University, which has been 
served so acceptably by Dr. McClure, pas- 
tor of the Take Forrest Presbyterian 
Church, is succeeded as president by Dr. 
Richard PD. Harlan, pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y. In 
accordance with the will of Gov. William 
Bross, the university had purchased of the 
heirs of Dr. Mark Hopkins the right to 
publish his “Evidences of Christianity,” 
and will make it the first of a series of 
works on the evidences of the truth of the 
Christian religion, and to show that religion 
and science are not opposed to each other. 
The works will be known as Bridgewater 
Treatises. The outlook before the univer- 
sity and its related schools was never so 
bright as at present. Enlarged endowments 
and the ability of the new president en- 
courage the belief that Lake Forrest can 
hereafter rightfully claim to be the center 
of Presbyterian education in the West. 


Kingfisher College, Oklahoma 


This youngest of Congregational colleges 
should not be overlooked. At present it 
has few buildings, secant endowments and 
not many professors. Yet a class of 
twelve graduated from the academy de- 
partment this year, and Miss Blizabeth 
White graduated from the college and is 
the second person to obtain the degree of 
A. B. from its trustees. President House 
is doing his best to build up a much-needed 
institution in this southern field, and with 
such men as Secretary Clifton and those 
who direct the policy of the Education So- 
ciety to assist him, he can hardly fail to 
succeed. Mr. Clifton aided in raising $2500 
in connection withcommencement exercises. 
A generous lady built a boys’ dormitory last 
year and this year another lady proposes 
to furnish one for girls. <All debts will be 
paid with the money in hand, the main 
building completed, and some money left 
with which to purchase scientific appara- 
tus. This is one of the newer colleges 
which broad minded persons in our 
church should amply endow. 


Retirement of a Public Servant 


It is not often that the resignation of a 
city official is worthy of notice in a reli- 
zous paper. But the wthdrawal from ac- 
tive service of Fire Marshall D. J. Swenie, 
who has wrought for the city more than 
fifty years, and as the head of the fire de- 
partment for more than a generation, has 
rendered it one of the most efficient and 
respected in the country, calls for a word. 
He came to America from Glasgow and on 
his arrival in ‘Chicago at once joined the 
volunteer fire department and as soon as 
one was organized by the growing town 
was made one of its officers, and very soon 
placed at its head. He had a passion for 
fighting fires. He was fearless and seemed 
to know by instinct what was to be done. 
For two or three years his health has been 
failing. His physicians have forbidden 
him to be present at any more fires. Sadly 
he has this week laid down his charge and 


retired on a well-earned pension. It is not 
too much to say that not only do his associ- 
ates and his subordinates mourn over his 
withdrawal from active service, but every 
thoughtful citizen of Chicago as well. He 
has kept his department entirely out of 
politics and above repreach. As a faithful 
public servant he has made himself a name 
which is part of the history of Chicago. 


Incorporation of a New Church 


Rey. Dr. H. W. Thomas, who, for twen- 
ty-one years, has been preaching in one of 
the Chicago theatres Sunday mornings to 
a group of people who have called them- 
«selves The People’s Church, has secured 
the incorporation under the laws of Illinois, 
of the People’s Church of America, whose 
object is to preach a liberal gospel in the 
theatres of the larger cities of the country. 
Money has been offered for a partial en- 
dowment of the new society, and it is 
hoped that some of the independent organi- 
zations, like that led by Dr. Gunsaulus in 
Central Music Hall, may be induced to join 
the movement. In Milwaukee, Duluth and 
several other cities congregations have al- 
ready been gathered with the understand- 
ing that the pulpit will be free for the ad- 
voeacy of Christian work apart from secta- 
rian lines or denominational creeds. ‘The 
hope is to establish at least one People’s 
church in every considerable city in the 
country. 

Dr. Thomas claims to be a firm believer 
in the fundamental principles of the gospel, 
although he does not believe in the peculiar 
doctrines of the Methodist Church, from 
which he was expelled. He is the expo- 
nent of what may be termed a broad chris- 
tianity, which even if it attract to itself 
the numbers anticipated by Dr. Thomas 
and his friends, will in no way interfere or 
render less necessary the work of those 
churches which believe in regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, prayer meetings, Sunday 
schools and Christian missions. The suc- 
cess of the movement will depend upon the 
character of the men who represent it. It 
is not easy to find men like Dr. Thomas 
for every city that desires a church like the 
one which has so long met in MecVicker’s 
Theatre and listened to the words of one 
of the most eloquent and thoughtful mea in 
the country. 


Beloit and the Christian Academy 


Under the leadership of Professor Burr five 
academies have affiliated themselves with the 
college—two in Illinois, Warren and Port By- 
ron, and three in Wisconsin, Endeavor, Roch- 
ester and Ashland. The Jatter, in northern 
Wisconsin, recently relieved of its incubus of 
debt through the untiring efforts of its friends 
and Secretary Clifton of the Education Soci- 
ety, is reaching more young people than ever. 
It is the only Protestant Christian institution 
in a region as large as all New England. The 
region is rapidly filling up. Could the acad- 
emy receive a small endowment, or for a few 
years small gifts amounting in all to less than 
$1,500 annually, its usefulness would be im- 
mensely increased. Rev. Mr. Lathrop, its sec- 
retary, who has served from the first without 
compensation, is also deeply interested in cir- 


* gulating libraries of fifty volumes each in the 


mining towns and camps of the region. He 
says that men thus shut off from the world 
welcome these libraries heartily, and that the 
better the book the better they like to read it. 
He has twenty-four of these libraries out 
among the people. FRANKLIN. 





Pres. Milton S. Terry of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, in his farewell address to the grad- 
uates of that institution, said that his highest 
ambition for the Christian Church of the 
twentieth century was that it should be a 
teaching church. His message to young 
Methodist clergymen is that they are to be as 
insistent in building up converts as in mak- 
ing them. ‘“ Does any sane man,” he asks, 
“ suppose for a moment that the rescue of one 
lost sheep is of more importance than the safe 
keeping of the ninety and nine?” 
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Andover Anniversaries 


The sacred summit of Andover Hill, with 
its historic street and beautiful arch of elms, 
never looked more attractive than during the 
seminary anniversaries of last week. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached on Sun- 
day by Professor Smyth, who, taking for his 
text Christ’s word, “ For their sakes I sanctify 
myself,” spoke impressively to the graduating 
class on the importance, at this time of multi- 
form activities, not only of consecration, but 
of concentration of thought and purpose and 
service in the ministry of Christ’s redeeming 
love to individual souls, inspired by motives 
drawn from the unseen and eternal. 

The annual public meeting of the Society of 
Inquiry on Tuesday evening was a notable 
one, being the ninetieth anniversary of the 
society, the forming of which by members of 
the “* Divinity College,” soon after the foun- 
dation of the seminary and of the American 
Board, made it a most important factor in the 
origin and development of foreign missions. 
Over 200 of its members have become mission- 
aries. Mr. Carey, the president of the soci- 
ety, who with a classmate was ordained for 
the foreign field in the seminary church the 
week before, alluded to these facts in intro- 
ducing President Capen of the American 
Board, whose splendid address on The 
Breadth and Economy of Foreign Missions 
was full both of facts and of fire. 

The examinations attracted unusual inter- 
est, especially that in introduction to Jewish 
literature, under Professor Moore, an elect- 
ive. In New Testament exegesis and in Pro- 
fessor Hincks’s examination in systematic 
theology, the young men, while not always 
formulating their answers in the phraseology 
of thirty years ago, showed a modest inde- 
pendence of thought coupled with a sincere 
and conservative devotion to the truth. 

Rev. Newton M. Hall of Springfield presided 
at the alumni meeting on Wednesday. The 
necrology, presented by Mr. Arthur W. Kelly 
of Auburndale, the new secretary, included 
thirty-three names, beginning with Dr. Elias 
Riggs of the class of 1832 and ending with 
Mr. Flood of last year’s class. The average 
age was seventy years, one month and eleven 
days. The discussion of the meeting was 
upon The Church and the Community. Rev. 
Daniel Evans of North Cambridge spoke for 
the pulpit—it could have power by having a 
man in it, human, modern, free, touching the 
community in all its practical interests, as 
well as in all the depths of its spiritual life. 
Rev. G. F. Kenngott of Lowell spoke on the 
side of the community, criticising earnestly 
many obstacles in the way of the church’s 
progress. The third address was by Mr. 
J. W. C. Pickering of Lowell, from the lay- 
man’s ‘point of view. Page of Lawrence, 
Bourne of Exeter, Willcox of Worcester, Rol- 
lins of Wilmington, Batt of Concord, Mc- 
Elveen of Boston and Professor-elect Day re- 
ferred to many signs of encouragement. 

A very pleasing, though unannounced, fea- 
ture of this meeting was the presentation of 
a bronze tablet of Professor Park—containing 
his portrait medallion and an appropriate in- 
scription—which had been placed in the semi- 
nary chapel on the anniversary of the Pro- 
fessor’s burial from it in 1900, The presen- 
tation was made by Dr. G. R. W. Scott, and 
the acceptance for the trustees of the semi- 
nary by Dr. Bancroft, both in singularly 
gracious words. The venerable Warren F. 
Draper, the donor of the tablet, now in his 
eighty-third year, was on the platform, and 
fitting honor was paid to him as the long-time 
friend of Professor Park, the publisher for a 
full generation of the Bibliotheca when Profes- 
sor Park was its editor, and as the generous 
benefactor of all the Andover institutions. 

On Thursday morning members of the grad- 
uating class delivered addresses as follows: 
Edward Francis Carey, Princeton, I1]., Goethe 
as a Teacher of Religion ; Fred Patterson Ens- 
minger, Sanford, Fla., Evangelistic Preach- 
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ing; Henry James Bennett, Andover, Mod- 
ern Civilization and Christian Missions; 
William Mackintosh Macnair, Providence, 
R.I., The Place of Catechetics in the Church ; 
Joseph Hayden Bennett, Crete, Neb., Preach- 
ing in Prison; Lucius Fenn Reed, Weeping 
Water, Neb., Testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
Internum. 

Of these men Mr. Carey is under appoint- 
ment of the American Board for Turkey, and 
Mr. H. J. Bennett (son of the late Prof. H. 
S. Bennett of Fisk University) for Japan. 
Mr. J. H. Bennett (son of the late W. P. Ben- 
nett of Crete, Neb.) is to become home mis- 
sionary in Nebraska, and Mr. Ensminger, 
after a year of post-graduate study, to enter 
similar service in Florida. Mr. Macnair and 
Mr. Reed have not yet decided on their places 
of service. A long list of prizes and scholar- 
ships was read, awarded for special researches 
or employment, besides two scholarships of $200 
each to men in the Middle and Junior Classes. 
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Whatever interferes with a full attendance 
upon other anniversary meetings at Andover 
two gatherings are always crowded—the 
ladies’ reception to the alumni on Wednesday 
evening and the alumni dinner on Thursday 
afternoon. At the latter Judge Bishop, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, presided and 
was the first of several speakers. Rev. Dr. 
G. R. W. Scott represented the board of ex- 
aminers in reporting their hearty satisfaction 
with the examinations of the classrooms, 
especially commending the work done in sys- 
tematic theology during Professor Hincks’s 
first year in that department. President 
Moore reviewed the gratifying progress of 
the year past and referred to the special signs 
of future promise, including the election of 
two new professors, the addition of a steam- 
heating plant in the dormitories and an im- 
provement in the curriculum by which homi- 
letical study is begun in the middle year, and 
the introduction to church history, under 
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Professor Platner, in the junior year, besides 
new and attractive electives, as church his- 
tory of England and America, in all the years. 
Rev. C. O. Day, the new professor in homi- 
letics and practical theology, was present and 
awakened much interest by his hearty and 
enthusiastic words. Rev. Harry P. Dewey, 
D. D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, in a speech of rare beauty and appropri- 
ateness, presented to the seminary, in behalf 
of the alumni, a fine portrait of Professor 
Smyth, which was fitly acknowledged by 
Prof. James H. Ropes of the board of trus- 
tees. Other speeches, wise and witty, were 
made by Rev. F. E. Butler of South Wey- 
mouth, President Cole of Wheaton Seminary, 
Rev. Herbert W. Stebbins, a recent lecturer 
in the seminary, and Rev. C. H. Cutler of 
Bangor, the cordial, grateful feelings of the 
large body of alumni being best expressed at 
the close by “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow! ”’ ALUMNUS. 





In 


No Statue for Cuyler Park 


Dr. T. L. Cuyler begs that no statue shall 
be erected to him during his life time. 
Some years ago the city of Brooklyn 
named a small plot near the Lafayette 
Avenue Church, of which he was long pas- 
tor. Cuyler Park, and here his friends 
asked permission to place a counterpart of 
him. Dr. Cuyler’s refusal is not based on 
personal modesty. He says that creditable 
statues, in either bronze or marble, cost a 
lot of money, and he is unwilling to have a 
large sum expended to do him personal 
honor. He suggests that his name, since 
it has been chosen, be placed conspicuously 
in the park; and if the grounds are kept 
bright and beautiful with flowers, he will 
be abundantly satisfied. “If God has en- 
abled me,” he writes, “to engrave my hum- 
ble name on any loving hearts they will be 
the best memorials, for hearts live forever.” 


A Racy Meeting of a Men’s League 

An organization that is a real help to 
ehurch activity is the Men’s League of 
Broadway Tabernacle. It had its final meet- 
ing for the season on June 10, and listened 
to four stories. Dr. W. J. Peck told of 
being lost on Pike’s Peak and his narrow 
escape from a mountain lion. John Munro, 
associated for some years with the elder 
Spurgeon, gave reminiscences of the Taber- 
nacle pastor’s remarkable memory and 
magnificent voice. Dr. Jefferson’s story of 
a mountain shower and the tricks a moun- 
tain wind played with needful articles of 
apparel left drying after the rain, had the 
most fun in it. Henry T. Perry told again 
incidents of Armenia, and showed the 
character of the awful Turk. Dr. William 
L. Stowell was chosen president of the 
league for next year. 


New Educational Enterprises 


The commencement season always brings 
educational enthusiasm, but in New York 
this year it brought also much activity. 
Columbia University has received $100,- 
000 with which to found a chair of Chi- 
nese literature, and Mr. and Mrs. James 
Speyer have given another $100,000 with 
which to build a model public school. This 
will be a part of the Teachers’ College, it- 
self affiliated with the University. Whether 
the Chinese professorship will be more 
successful than those at Harvard and Yale 
depends, it is said, on whether Minister Wu 
Ting Fang can be induced to fill it. The 
model school is to be an experiment station. 
There has long been a Horace Mann 
School in connection with the ‘Teachers’ 
College, 2 pay-pupil school of practice. The 
Speyer School will be the same, except that 
tuition will be free. It is now proposed to 
throw open both Horace Mann and Speyer 
Schools, if so much room be needed, for 
mode! Sunday schools, and committees are 
now formulating plans by which al] that 
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has been learned in day schools may be 
applied to Sunday school instruction. The 
idea comes from Dean Russell of the 
Teachers’ College, and those affiliated with 
the undertaking are likely to be Union 
Seminary, Amity Bible College, and the 
Sunday School Commission of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of New York. It is, however, 
not restricted, but is to be, if carried 
through, a general training institution for 
lay Christian effort. 


Bethany’s Pastors Going and Coming 

Going to the church in Monson, Mass., 
after five years of labor at Bethany, Rev. 
N. M. Pratt and his wife leave behind them 
in New York city a legion of friends. It is 
proper to mention Mrs. Pratt, for her work 
among young women was conspicuously 
successful. Bethany is allied with the 
Tabernacle, and in his last parish paper 
Dr. Jefferson pays both Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt warm tributes of praise. Bethany’s 
new pastor, Rev. S. H. Cox, has already 
gotten into harness. He used to be Dr. 
Scudder’s assistant in Jersey City, and for 
a time was pastor of Lee Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, retiring in order to make quite 
free the choice of a new pastor for United 
Church. Mr. Cox has a fine voice, a warm 
heart, a striking way of presenting truth, 
and large capacity for work. He is Eng- 
lish by birth, but American in enterprise 
and Congregational in thought. 


A Study of Church Records 

Criticism has been heard of late about min- 
isters having long vacations. The fact seems 
to be that pastors are securing better results 
than formerly, with steadily lessening peri- 
ods each year in which to work. These 
periods shorten because people come home 
later in the fall and leave earlier in the spring 
than they used to do. Examination of the 
records of 250 of the 600 churches in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, for the period begin- 
ning last October, shows accessions on con- 
fession to have been 7.8 per cent in Manhat- 
tan and 7.2 per cent. in Brooklyn. Many 
churches report record-breaking numbers this 
year. As New York’s annual growth in pop- 
ulation during the last census decade was 
3.78 per cent., it will be seen that church 
membership on confession is far from falling 
behind. When asked concerning the useful- 
ness of young people’s organizations, as com- 
pared with previous years, pastors reported 
that while there is a change of method there 
is no waning in interest. 

A striking thing about accessions by letter 
is the freedom with which people make de- 
nominational changes. Doctrine seems to 
have little to do with the choice. People fol- 
low their convenience or preference as to 
pastor and church, music and service. These 
conditions obtain in both boroughs and in all 


religious bodies, Roman Catholic included. 
Out of 274 Protestant church records, con- 
sulted in Manhattan and Brooklyn, 241 showed 
the reception of from one to fourteen Roman 
Catholics into full membership during the 
past year, and where none were shown to 
have been received this last year, it was found 
that they had been in former years. So it is 
safe to say, from actual records, that there is 
hardly a Protestant church in all New York 
that has not in its membership persons who 
say they were baptized into the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and remained in it a greater or 
less time. It is also found that there are thou- 
sands of children of Catholic parents in Prot- 
estant Sunday schools, especially in those 
held in the afternoon; and every pastor who 
is at all popular and able to command good 
Sunday night congregations said, when asked, 
that he knew of from five to forty Catholics 
among his regular attendants. Concerning 
spiritual conditions there are some doleful 
strains, but upon the whole the judgment 
seems to be that New York, spiritually, is 
quite as good as in previous years, with a 
constant tendency slowly to advance. The 
churches whose showing helped to contribute 
to the general good result here given were 
Beecher Memorial, Bethesda, Central, Tomp- 
kins Avenue, Puritan and Plymouth in Brook- 
lyn, and Broadway Tabernacle, Manhattan, 
Pilgrim and Port Morris in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. : 


Dr. Babcock’s Funeral 

At the Brick Church on the occasion of the 
funeral of Dr. Babcock, June 12, the prevail- 
ing note was of cheer. A fellow-worker had 
been called home. His task was not unfin- 
ished, however much it appeared to be. In 
what he was, in what he had done, there was 
much to be grateful for. God was to be 
thanked for the rich gift of sucha man. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke conducted the funeral, as- 
sisted by President Hall of Union, Rev. Mr. 
Stone, the successor in Brown Memorial 
Church, Baltimore, Rev. Messrs. Webster and 
Farr, pastors of the two affiliated churches. 
Interment was at Syracuse next day. The 
question of a successor has not yet been dis- 
cussed. Dr. van Dyke, the former pastor, 
has placed himself at the congregation’s serv- 
ice. He found Dr. Babcock and transferred 
the pastorate to him with commendable 
promptness and without friction. He will 
now try to repeat his former great service. 
The church will not close, 4s many are doing. 
For the present President Stryker of Hamil- 
ton College will preach. 0. N. A. 





A man has no more right to pollute the 
public speech than to pollute a public way.— 
Dr. Cadman, 
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The Trip to Plymouth 


Providence had given to the Massachusetts 
holiday celebrators a regal June 17, or Bun- 
ker Hill Day, and the Y. M. C. A. delegates 
came in for their share of the gift. The air 
was clear and bracing, the sky blue and cloud- 
less and foliage green with freshness caused 
by recent frequent rains. Few finer days for 
an outing has God made. 

Seven hundred and forty-eight persons ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the Boston Y. M. 
C; A. and the local hosts at Plymouth. Of 
these the various elements of the convention 
had their due share. Most of the foreign 
delegates were on the excursion; the West 
and South were adequately represented and 

tell it not in Gath, publish it not In Eske- 
lon—there were even delegates from Massa- 
chusetts and Boston making their first visit 
to Plymouth. 

The runs down and back were uneventful 
so far as train operation went. Mighty en- 
gines whirled the long train of twelve coaches 
toand fro withoutastop. Delegates improved 
the time by conversation, gaining of auto- 
graphs, studying the characteristic landscape 
and now and then by singing, although of 
this there was not as much as has been heard 
on similar trips. Plymouth gained, the his- 
toric rock down by the water front was im 
mediately sought out and for half an hour the 
party was an interested spectator of its own 
procession under the canopy and over the 
rock, each delegate being given the oppor- 
tunity to step upon the boulder. As soon as 
this act of mingled reverence and agility had 
been performed, the visitors sought standing 
room ab ut the canopy or seats on the adjoin- 
ing sloping bank of earth and grass of the 
hill where the first Pilgrims were buried. 
America was sung spontaneously. President 
Johnson of the Boston Y. M. C. A. then called 
the assemblage to order, Rev. D. M. James of 
the Church of the Pilgrimage offered a rever- 
ent and suitable prayer and then Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridge gave the ora- 
tion of the day. 

It was delivered with his accustomed fer- 
vor, play of fancy, appositeness of allusion to 
history ancient and modern, and impetuous 
rush of language. The great significance of 
the embarkation at Holland and the first Sab- 
bath at Clark’s Island was first pointed out. 
To set forth required more courage than to 
land after the voyage was over. To halt and 
spend a day within sight of the mainland, be- 
cause it was God’s day for rest and worship, 
was an act of sublime obedience and of im- 
mense prophetic significance for the future of 
America. Dr. McKenzie then expounded the 
coming of the Pilgrims as a thoroughly Eng- 
lish act—one of Eng'ish spirit of enterprise 
and adventure and spirit of colonization more 
than a pilgrimage of men in search of reli- 
gious liberty; and Jater in his speech he de- 
fended the exclusive spirit of the Puritan 
régime in Massachusetts. With skillful touch 
he made Oliver Cromwell “the practical mys- 
tic,” William of Orange and other figures 
great and small of the Protestant and Puritan 
movement in European history live on the 
canvas of his own and his hearers’ imagina- 
tion. 

Turning to the future, Dr. McKenzie out- 
lined in broad strokes the task of the nation 
in amalgamating heterogeneous peoples and 
in unifying their speech. He closed with a 
note of optimism, using as an illustration, 
with telling effect, the incident of the voyage 
of the Mayflower when it was found that her 
main beam was creaking and in danger of 
breaking. Then came into play and was of su- 
perlative value a screw which by chance had 
been put on board. With this the beam was 
braced up and the voyage brought to a safe 
end. So, said Dr. McKenzie, when the beam 
of the Ship of State begins to creak and we 
begin to fear that it will break and the ship 
founder, we get out the old Puritan screw of 


faith in Providence, belief in a whole Bible, 
reverence for the Sabbath, ete, and at 
once our spirit of pessimism passes away, the 
national tone once more becomes hopeful, and 
on the ship goes to its destined port. 

Following the oration came the photograph- 
ing of the foreign delegates grouped about the 
historic rock, and it is safe to say that never 
did they face such an array of cameras in all 
their former experience. Thirty-eight pho- 
tographers, professional and amateur, were 
lined up in the road directly in front of them, 
and on the hillside were others. 

Then came the dispersion. Delegates had 
been assigned to various headquarters for 
lunch, the First Congregaticnal, the Metho- 
dist, the Baptist and the Episcopal churches 
and the Armory being utilized for the purpose 
by the local committee acting in conjunction 
with the Boston Association. In quality and 
quantity and in service by the women of the 
town the lunch was all that could be desired. 

After luncheon the delegates, piloted by the 
local clergy, had ample time to study all the 
points of histuric interest, to take trolley or 
carriage rides out into the woods or up on the 
hills. giving choice views of the harbor, with 
its entrancing panorama, and to sit and rest, 
drinking in the beauty of sky, sea and land. 
Content with the one speech of the day, the 
committee had not planned to add to the al- 
ready surfeited delegates by further elo- 
quence. Hence they had more time for com- 
fortable sight-seeing and thorough study of 
the old town and its architecture and relics 
than any excursion of which we have knowl- 
edge. The local stores which sold souvenirs 
did a land office business. 

A pleasant incident of the day, which only 
a comparatively few of the party enjoyed, 
was witnessed in front of the Unitarian 
Church. United States Senator George F. 
Hoar was showing the church to a party of 
guests from England. Delegates improved 
the opportunity to enter the beautiful new 
structure. Coming out and taking seats ina 
carriage, Senator Hoar and his party sat for 
some time waiting for their local host to 
emerge and drive off with them. Senator 
Hoar was recognized, first revered from afar, 
then given three rousing cheers and called 
upon foraspeech. He declined, saying that 
no words of his could add to the eloquence of 
what they could see with their own eyes in 
Plymouth. But he called on John Bellows, 
a venerable English Quaker of his party, to 
speak a few words, and he told the cheering, 
admiring group around the carriage that in 
gazing on the historic spots of Plymouth he 
felt as though he were looking upon English 
shrines of immeasurable significance, pre- 
cisely the same as he would have felt if he 
had found them on English soil. The vener- 
able New England statesman and the Eng- 
lish Quaker were heartily cheered as they 
drove off. 





Church Assignments 


Mr. Waldron, chairman of the devotional 
committee, gives the Y. M. C. A. delegates an 
excellent reputation for being ready to take 
the work assigned them at local Sunday serv- 
ices. He received some requests from pastors 
for convention leaders weeks ago. Many 
more were received by the committee ap- 
pointed by the convention, of which he was 
the chairman. All who made requests were 
made acquainted with the list of men avail- 
able. Then so far as possible they were given 
their preference. A publication of the list in 
the daily papers and in church notices gave 
nearly every one in the city or its immediate 
suburbs a chance to hear the men of their 
choice on Sunday at the churches, if not at 
the Mechanics’ Hall. . 

More than seventy-five churches were 
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served, and delegates were assigned to take 
part in about 100 different services. About 
125 men were thus utilized. Rev. J. M. Buck- 
ley, D. D., was at Park Street in the morn- 
ing. Mr. E. L. Shuey was at Phillips Church, 
South Boston. The Swedish delegate, Emil 
Wingqvist, was at the Swedish Church in Rox- 
bury. Colonel Fermaud was at the Third 
Church, Chelsea. James Stokes was at Cen- 
tral Church, Chelsea, and Walter C. Douglass 
of Philadelphia at the Old South, Boston. 
Secretary Putterill of London was assigned 
to the First Presbyterian Church in Boston. 


THE MEN’S MEETING 


The meeting for men only on Sunday after- 
noon in Mechanics’ Hall was such a gathering 
as is rarely seen. Five thousand men practi- 
eally filled the great auditorium. Special 
music by the quartette and by Mr. Sankey was 
affecting. Theaddress by Mr. Fred B. Smith of 
Chicago was powerful. His words were heart- 
searching. His text was the parable of the 
rich young ruler, which he emphasized as a 
warning- ‘‘ One thing thou lackest.” Several 
hundred men improved the opportunity which 
came after the address to express their wi-h 
for better living and asked for prayers. A 
special session of prayer was held immedi- 
ately, the vast audience standing with bowed 
heads, the supplicants seated, while Rev. C. C. 
Michener voiced the petition. 





The Foreign Delegation 


One who dropped into the Berkeley between 
sessions found himself in the midst of as cos- 
mopolitan a company as is often found on this 
side the water. The language to be heard 
was that of almost every nation of Europe, 
not to mention the dialect employed by the 
brother from India, whose white robe and 
turban made him easily distinguishable. The 
sturdy, well-built, kind-faced Russian priest 
in his deep red attire was also another 
marked figure, while Britishers, Germans, 
Russians, Scandinavians and Spaniards were 
as thick as huckleberries in July on a Ver- 
mont pasture. The foreigners fraternized 
considerably with each other, though a good 
many of them were strangers previous to 
their arrival in this country. Quite a com- 
pany got together in New York city and 
broke the journey to’ Boston by a stop at 
Springfield, where they attended the Com- 
mencement of the training school. 

Christian Phildius, secretary of the world’s 
committee and a charming gentleman, in a 
certain sense marshaled the force from the 
continent of Europe, as he was more con- 
versant than any one else with its personnel. 
James Stokes, member of the world’s com- 
mittee, was also instrumental in securing the 
presence of so large a number, and it was 
whispered that he himself was responsible 
for the expenses of more than one of them. 
Naturally, Jules Siegfried, the ex-minister of 
commerce in France, was target for many 
eyes, exploited as he has been of late in the 
daily papers in connection with his report of 
what Mr. McKinley said on the tariff. 

Pleasant-faced Germans were also noticeable 
in the platform groups, particular Alfred 
Klug, president of the German National Com- 
mittee, who not only voiced his own delega- 
tion’s good will, but served as interpreter for 
the Russian delegation. 

A delightful addendum of the convention 
for about twenty-five of the foreign delegation 
is a trip on which they are already started, 
which has for its objective points Niagara, 
Montreal, Lake George, Northfield—where 
they will tarry for a time at the Students’ 
Conference—New York, the Hudson River 
and Washington. This trip will be the final 
expression of American hospitality, and at its 
close the delegates will have had their fill of 
scenery and fellowship. 
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What the Great Jubilee Stood For 


Special Post-Convention [lessages from Leading Participants in It 


The Jubilee Convention was unquestionably the most notable gathering ever held in the interest of the moral and 


religious life of young men. It was the largest and most representative association gathering ever held in North Amer- 
ica. The program was the strongest ever presented in the history of association conventions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The convention fused together as never before the American and European leaders in work for young men. This alone 
means very much for the future. A powerful impetus was given to the missionary department, and the generous giving 
by the delegates on Sunday night will result in planting the association in a number of the great strategic metropolitan 
and student centers of the non-Christian world. 


Though the Jubilee Convention—the thirty-fourth in the series of North American conventions—is unlike and has 
far exceeded its predecessors in its size, in the duration of its sessions, in its round-the-world representation and in the 
variety and strength of its program, it has strikingly resembled each and all its thirty-three predecessors in placing first 
emphasis upon the supreme spiritual aim of the association work, upon loyalty to the King and kingdom of Christ and 
upon the extension of that kingdom among young men. There was reiteration of this emphasis at every opportunity and 
in every form of expression, until on the final coronation day this emphasis was most practically illustrated in appeals by 
which hundreds of young men were influenced to enter the Christian life and thousands of dollars were offered in the 
farewell meeting to give an historic impulse toward carrying forward this work for young men unto the uttermost parts 


of the earth. 


JOHN R. Mott, NEw YORK. 


RIcHARD C. MorsE, NEW YORK. 


The convention evidenced not only the marvelous growth and power and usefulness of this definite work for men, 
but also proved to the world the force of Christian unity—how much wiser and better it is to carry on a single work 
for men upon a basis acceptable to all denominations of the Protestant evangelical church rather than to divide it among 
several ecclesiastical bodies, that after all the things about which Christians agree are more and better than the things about 
which we differ. The convention also gave witness to the power of prayer, the strength of Bible study and the importance 


of personal work. 


SELDEN P. SPENCER, St. LOUIS. 


Among the striking features which this great gathering seems to show are: (1) The very large number of business 
men who have given the entire week to the consideration of great religious problems. The fact that nearly 2,000 laymen 
would leave their business for so long a time, many of them traveling across the continent, for these purposes is an object 


lesson to the world. 


(2) The scientific presentation of the vital elements of ‘“‘the greatest movement of the nineteenth 


century,” showing particularly its distinctively religious basis. This was remarkably clear, promising great results in the 
future of ourcountry. (3) The great mass meeting for men with its 5,000 in attendance and the many conversions resulting 
from the simple presentation of the gospel. This showed again the interest of men in the question of personal salvation 
when presented in a plain, businesslike manner. 


This jubilee has been a jubilee in fact—a review of fifty years that have rolled up an organization that has 


served its purpose well. 


E. L. SHury, DAyTon, O. 


This has been a time when men from all walks of life and from all parts of the world have come 


together to review their work and hearten each other for greater things. And, as Dr. Warner has suggested, ‘‘The coming 
seven years must and will see a doubling of association efficiency.’”’ There is no care for the organization, but a care 
that the organization cares for young men the world over and well, as the servant of the church detailed for this duty. 


FRANK W. OBER, CHICAGO. 


The convention had unique, distinctive features over every previous conference. About twenty-five nationalities 
sent some of their best young men. It was a glorious sight when foreign and home delegates marched up the aisle at 
the Trinity Church praise service, the Greek, the Roman, the Protestant and other denominations being all invited to 
join in singing, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” The telegrams of congratulation and good will coming from 
His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, and the messages from the ambassadors of other countries assure us 
that this work has taken on an international and world-wide feature never known before. Upon the associations and the 
international committee there is placed a deep responsibility for the extension of this work. 


JAMES STOKES, PARIS. 


This has been the most remarkable conference ever held on this continent by the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Its representative character was most impressive in the fact that in addition to the delegates from our own associations nearly 
100 were present from eleven different nations across the sea. The broad reach of the work being done for young men 
and the great field white for the harvest was never more clearly presented. The spiritual tone of the convention, cul- 
minating in over 100 young men taking their stand for Christ in the men’s mass meeting Sunday afternoon, was a clear 


demonstration that the chief aim of the association was not in any way forgotten. 


GEORGE A. HALL, NEw York. 





Nuggets 


What enthusiastic note-takers the delegates 
were, especially the foreigners! 

I believe the Christian man should be the 
finest man in every profession or calling.— 
Captain Hobson. 


“‘Whatever gets your attention gets you,” 
is true. Hold yourself in the presence of the 
best.—Dr. Bosworth. , 


A delightful luncheon was given at the 
Vendome on Saturday to the foreign dele- 
gates by Mr. James Stokes. 

Anything in the world is preferable to the 
patronizing air with which the average man 
talks to “little folks.”— Dr. Canfield. 

No one can understand the work of foreign 
missions until he can compare the converted 
and unconverted in foreign lands.—Captain 
Wadhams. 

Never in any age or clime was there a finer 
sense of stewardship or of the obligations of 


wealth to society than in our own land today. 
— Walter C. Douglass. 

The naval officers say that the men who had 
shore leave on Wednesday came home to a 
man in as good order as any Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary could have asked. 

The collection and subscription for general 
expenses which was taken, under direction 
of Mr. H. M. Moore, at one of the sessions in 
Mechanics’ Hall aggregated about $8,00. 


If there ever was a day when thoughtful 
men looked seriously at religious questions, 
this isthe day. There is no blatant infidelity 
among educated men.— President Patton. 

An enjoyable incident was the free organ 
recital in Trinity Church on Friday afternoon, 
when the church organist, Mr. Horatio 
Parker, professor of music at Yale, presided 
at the instrument. 

The information committee was composed 
of C. W. Perkins, F. C. Allen and P. P. Ray. 
They encountered a great many queer ques- 


tions, but say that the convention people, as a 


rule, were reasonable beings. 


Of all the many speakers of the convention, 
who were named and announced long in ad- 
vance, only three chief speakers failed to ap- 
pear at the time announced. One of these 
sent an address, which was read. 


Sixty veteran members of the Boston Y. M. 
C. A. held a bicentennial dinner at the Ven- 
dome. George A. Miner presided—in fact, he 
was principally responsible for getting up the 
affair. The dinner was at five o’clock on 
Thursday. Among those present were: E. A. 
Studley, W. L. Tower, Alden Speare, S. B. 
Capen, Charles A. Rogers, Alpheus H. Hardy, 
Dr. F. E. Bundy, George P. Davis, George H. 
Lane, J. D. Blodgett, George C. Dunn, W. C. 
Brookes, C. D. Botsford, W. W. Doherty, 
Marshall M. Cutter, Joseph Story, C. A. 
Roundy, H. Porter Smith, John Carr, E. M. 
MePherson, W. Q. Wales, William H. Lin- 
coln, A. S, Morss and Frank Wood, 
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Awake, O north wind, and come thou south, 
Blow on my gardens with thy sweet mouth, 
That the spices thereof may flow out! 
And the winds come singing about, 
And full as a flame, and fast, 
The glory of green sweeps on— 


And lo, the winter is past 


The rain is over and gone! 
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What rushing fountains of life make haste 
To pour through the desert .and waiting waste, 
Breaking in blossom and leaf and spray 
Full of the splendor of day! 
What joy of the stem o’errun 
With the dewdrop’s shattering sphere, 


What luster of wind and sun, 


So blue and so deep the skies o’erhead, 
Such glamour the billowing branches shed, 
Such violet vapors swathe the height 
Smitten with lovely lanes of light— 


What wonderful feeling first 
Knew rapture of leaf and sod 
When out of the dark they burst— 


How precious thy thoughts, O God! 


What moment of heaven here! 





Between Church and State 


A Story in Two Chapters of Doing Good Under Difficulties 


SYNOPSIS OF FIRST CHAPTER 


Old Mrs. Stone, a beneficiary of the Church 
Aid Society, is suspected of having a bank 
account. The society’s visitor accuses her of 
extravagance in buying an azalea, like one in 
the social settlement over the way, and asks 
to see her bank-book. Mrs. Stone refuses, 
and the society’s aid ceases. ‘The settlement 
workers come to the rescue, and the old 
woman confides to one of them that by dint 
of saving she had taken out an insurance 
policy in favor of the Church Aid Society, by 
which she hoped to recompense them for what 
they had spent on her. As they withdrew 
their help, the policy lapses. 


II. 


The Azalea Girl told the story of the 
insurance policy at the house council, and 
the residents brought out all their un- 
darned stockings and rough-edged skirts 
and sent them across the street. When 
the articles had been returned, mended, 
the humor began to fade out of the situ- 
ation. 

‘We've got to find a new way to sup- 
port your old woman,” said the Head of 
the House, appearing at the Azalea Girl’s 
door in a skirt that seemed to be gathered 
at the bottom instead of at the top. “If 
she won’t make up with her church she 
ought to have state aid.” 

“Yes,” said the Azalea Girl, meekly. 
She was picking out a darn. 

But at the mention of this new form of 
assistance, Mrs. Stone became a monu- 
ment of obstinacy, and the Azalea Girl 
had to lecture three hours and a quarter, 
without notes, on the function of the 
state toward the individual and the claim 
of the individual on the state, before she 
could convince the old lady that she had 
no intention of sending her to the poor- 
house. 

In the end Mrs. Stone was gloomily 
docile, 
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“When I set down and think of all 
the money I paid into that insurance, I 
can’t but feel I ain’t no call ever to 
forgive that Church Aid woman,” she 
mourned. 

“Why don’t you let mesee the policy?” 
said the girl. ‘“‘PerhapsI might be able 
to do something about it.” 

The old woman shook her head hope- 
lessly, but she went to the trunk and took 
out the little book wherein her payments 
for four years were set down. 

“Why! this says Mrs. Battell!” ex- 
claimed the girl, ‘‘ That’s not your” — 

The old woman started, and involunta- 
rily laid her hand over the page. 

“T’ve a right to say what I’ll be called,” 
she said, with agitation. ‘I’ve chose to 
be called Mrs. Stone. That other name 
ain’t pleasant to me.” This was all she 
would say. 

And so it happened that when the man 
who had charge of the state pensions 
asked the name of the deserving individ- 
ual who needed help, the Azalea Girl, 
who had gone alone to make preliminary 
arrangements, answered: 

**Stone,’’and then hesitated and blushed, 
and said: 
name is Mrs. Battell.”’ 

‘*Battell? I think we have a Battell 
on our books,” said the man, thought- 
fully. “If you’ll call in about four days 
we'll be able to give you some sort of an 
answer.” 

The Azalea Girl spent those four days 
defending Mrs. Stone’s integrity against 
the suggestive imaginings of the other 
residents. 

“I’m sure she hasn’t anything but 
what we give her. I asked her the other 
day how she kept her cats looking so well, 
and she said, ‘You know I have the 
orders on the diet kitchen.’ ” 

The other residents laughed, as if there 
were a joke somewhere; but perhaps the 


‘“‘No—I mean—I suppose her 


Azalea Girl had experienced too many 
funny things that year; she didn’t know 
why they laughed. 

At the appointed time she went to the 
Agent with her mind full of clamorous 
forebodings. But the tale he had to tell 
was not the one she had thought to hear, 
although it was quite as disconcerting. 

“This old woman is no widow,” he be- 
gan. 

The Azalea Girl’s eyes opened wide and 

her face burned. Hitherto herknowledge 
of the improper had been gained from 
the Jacobean dramatists, and her college 
professor was a woman. It was quite 
another thing to impinge upon the ac- 
tual, under the eye of a very masculine 
agent for the state, who had ceased to re- 
gard details in any but a statistical light, 
and might be expected to conceal noth- 
ing. 
*“*We’ve had her husband on our list 
about two months. He didn’t know 
where she was. Thought she was dead. 
The old fellow deserted her about twenty 
years ago ; went off with another woman. 
Old story, you know, gay old boy, and 
wife with a temper. O, of course,” the 
Agent added, for the Azalea Girl’s eyes 
had flashed ominously, ‘‘of course, I don’t 
doubt it was the old man’s fault. But 
I guess she led him a dance before he 
left her. Anyway, the other woman died 
a couple of years ago. She was a bad lot ; 
but she made him comfortable, and after 
she died he’d forgotten how to earn a liv- 
ing, and he drifted about till the Chari- 
ties Association got hold of him and 
handed him on to us. I’ve had a talk 
with him and he’s willing to live with 
her’”’— 

“Willing to live with her!” exclaimed 
the Azalea Girl, in a voice of wrath. 
‘* Willing to live with her! What has he 
to say about it? She will never live with 
him.” 
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“QO, yes; she’ll be all right enough if 
she thinks her state aid depends on 
| aad 

‘Sir, this is a self-respecting woman! ”’ 

The Agent lookedannoyed. ‘‘ Youmust 
see, madam, that it is not to the advan- 
tage of the state, either morally, or, in 
this case, financially, to encourage a man 
and wife to live apart.” 

‘But she hasn’t even seen this man for 
twenty years, and he has been living 
with another woman. Morality! The 
course you propose is absolutely im- 
moral—it’s ’’— 

The Azalea Girl choked ; her face was a 
flame. The look in her eyes carried an- 
nihilation with it, but the Agent’s coat- 
ing of the impersonal saved him. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” she resumed, 
‘that the state can force her to live with 
him after—the way he has behaved ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, no,” the Agent acknowledged, 
reluctantly. ‘‘ But, you see, this case is 
peculiar; the other woman is dead, and 
the man is willing to reform. I shall 
have to ask you to leave us to manage 
this affair, now that we have undertaken 
it, and give the old woman a chance to 
make her own decision. Of course, if 
she refuses, I suppose we’ll have to make 
a different arrangement. But if she has 
spunk enough, or sentiment enough, to 
refuse, she ought to be allowed to do it 
on moral grounds alone, oughtn’t she, 
and not because she happens to know she 
can force us to yield toawhim. Half the 
time it’s no more than a whim.” The 
Agent glanced keenly at the girl. He 
had dealt with women of conscience be- 
fore. 

‘*She will not consent,” declared the 
Azalea Girl, and the argument ended. 

As she entered the tenement Mrs. 
Stone came hurrying up from the oppo- 
site direction and greeted her with a look 
that was almost a smile. 

“I thought you’d be comin’ about now, 
and I left the door unlocked while I run 
round to the diet kitchen to git Fannie 
and Bessie’s milk,’ sheexplained. ‘‘ Well, 
what'd he say?”’ 

“T’ll tell you about it when we get up- 
stairs,” said the girl, in a weak voice. 

Mrs. Connery’s door was open, and 
from the interior of the room she looked 
out on them curiously ; she seemed to be 
in two minds about speaking, but she 
said nothing, and the old woman opened 
her own door. The Azalea Girl, coming 
behind, looked over her shoulder. 

There was a fat, dirty old man sitting 
by the window; he had Bessie on his 
knee, and he was smoking a very foul 
pipe. 

The Azalea Girl came into the room 
and shut the door. 
bean drama, but she had never seen any- 
thing like Mrs. Stone’s face. The old 
man moved uneasily and dropped the cat 
off his lap. 

“Well, Joanna,” he said at last, stand- 
ing up and moving toward her, ‘so 
you’re goin’ to take me back?” 

The woman turned her eyes, with the 
terrible loathing in them, upon the girl’s 
face. 

“Hey you had a hand in this?” she 
asked. ‘May the Lord forgive you!” 


The Azalea Girl stood like a culprit in 
the middle of the room. She made her 
confession in a hushed voice. 

“My name is Stone; I choose to be 


She had read Jaco-° 
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called by that name. The other wa’n’t 
the Agent’s business,”’ said the old woman. 

‘‘Her name is Battell; you done per- 
fectly right, young lady,” contradicted 
the old man, but without temper. 

“‘ And is this the business of your state 
you talk so much about?’ cried Mrs. 
Stone. ‘‘To hunt up an old wretch like 
that and saddle him onto an unoffendin’ 
woman?” She lifted up her arms above 
her head and cried aloud, an aged, help- 
less cry that cracked in the middle. 

“TI wish I’d never seen you nor your 
pink flower,” and here her eye caught 
the little green plant on the window-sill, 
and she strode across the room and took 
it up. “This here’s ben the whole 
trouble,” she said, and the old man 
ducked. He thought she was going to 
throw it at him. But she turned and 
hurled it out of the window, and they 
heard it smash in the street. 

The Azalea Girl turned white and the 
old man peered down over the gutter. 

“*Tt’s only your damned luck that’s kep’ 
you from swingin’ this long. You’ll mur- 
der somebody, some day,” he observed. 

‘*Maybe I will,’”’ she replied, and her 
words were quiet, but there was an un- 
pleasant suggestiveness in her tone. 

The old man tried to laugh but he 
couldn’t. 

“T want to know if it ain’t as hard on 
me?” he whined. “Do you think I’m 
thankful to come back to have flower- 
pots flung at my head? But what you 
goin’ todo? The Agent, sez he: ‘You live 
with the old woman and behave respect- 
able and the state’ll support you both.’ 
Here I’m bringin’ you a livin’, Joanna, 
and you fling names at me. ‘The old 
woman’d ought to have the livin’, I sez to 
myself. ‘I’ll bury what’s dead.’ Out of 
the kindness of my heart I come back to 
you, Joanna. The Lord knows if I’d layed 
out to enjoy myself I’d have took up with 
a@ younger woman.” 

Mrs. Stone pushed the Azalea Girl to 
the door: ‘** Yougo home,” she said. ‘‘ You 
ain’t no call to stand here listenin’ to 
him. Go home and don’t come back. I 
don’t want to look on your face. I can’t 
abear to see ye. Go home! I don’t doubt 
but you meant well, but you’re a young 
thing and flighty. You’ve done a sight 
o’ harm. Don’t you come back. Don’t 
you come back.” 

And the Azalea Girl went home, and 
sent the janitor out to sweep up the flow- 
erpot. 

After a few days she received a note 
from the Agent informing her that the 
old woman had ‘‘come round.” During 
the next six weeks she occasionally saw 
the old man’s face at the dormer window, 
and as the weather grew warmer scraps 
of vituperation were wafted across the 
street to her unwilling ear. Mrs. Con- 
nery, meeting her in the drug store, said: 
‘You don’t come to see the old lady no 
more; ah, but she’s got a tongue on her. 
You’d ought to hear her goin’ fur th’ old 
man. She doan’t never let up on ’im, she 
doan’t. And them cats is fond of him. 
That makes her mad.” 

Then one morning the Azalea Girl 
looked out of her window and saw Mrs. 
Stone at her own dormer, evidently wait- 
ing. Mrs. Stone put up a lean finger and 
beckoned, silently. 

‘‘Perhaps she has killed him,’ thought 
the girl, and put on her hat in a hurry. 
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The old woman stood alone in the gar. 
ret room. 

“*He’s gone,”’ she said; ‘‘set down. He 
said he’d ruther live in the poor farm to 
Peabody than stay with me another day; 
and I told him if he’d no more pride than 
that come to he might go. And he did. 
I don’t know’s I blame him. You meant 
well, but you hadn’t no call to meddle.” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Stone. I hope you 
won’t always distrust me,’’ said the girl, 
very humbly. 

“T ain’t one to bear malice,’”’ Mrs. 
Stone assured her. She leaned forward. 
“What do you think of my takin’ out an 
insurance for him? I° know that poor 
farm to Peabody; ’tain’t high livin’. 
Maybe I’d ought to. What do you 
think ?”’ 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


I am trying to acquire the habit of listening 
for the messages of hope which may fall upon 
my ear. Two in connection with passing dis- 
courses of the times have recently quickened 
my pulses. One was a passage in Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s address at the Boston Home Missionary 
Jubilee on the city problem. ‘Some day,” 
said he in substance, “our millionaires will 
stop buying up railroads and coal mines and 
will devote their great energies to philan- 
thropic service. They will pick up the slums 
of the city and wash them clean. They will 
provide adequate educational facilities for the 
children of the poor.” This cheering proph- 
ecy carries all the more weight when it is re- 
membered that it comes from a man who is 
having a hard struggle himself with the city 
problem, who is disputing with the devil a 
territory given over to the lust of the flesh 
and the lust of the eye and the pride of life as 
entirely as any other square mile on the face 
of the globe. Yet in the midst of the fight 
this brave soldier discerns the final issues and 
heartens himself and others by his bold decla- 
ration of what yet shall be. 

He who uttered the other counsel of hope is 
identified with no church and would probably 
be indifferent as to whether the name Chris- 
tian was applied to him. But when at the 
close of his add:ess before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, the other Saturday, in which he 
had pointed out signs of social betterment 
discerned in a recent trip in Europe, Henry 
D. Lloyd said: “Gentlemen, to see that a 
glorious destiny awaits the human race does 
not require visions, it only calls for vision,” 
he did something more than thrill his hearers ; 
he made some of us believe that he was utter- 
ing words of sober truth. 

The Christian minister and the radical so- 
cial reformer were one in their vision of a per- 
fected humanity. One calls it the kingdom of 
God, the other calls it a new social order. 


_One lays primary emphasis upon the changed 


heart and the other upon the changed environ- 
ment, but both are one in personal devotion 
to their fellowmen and in their growing con- 
viction that God has not deserted his world. 
We need both types of men today, and as each 
toils on-in the way that appeals most to him 
they and all like-minded form one brother- 
hood of hope and service. 





The seizure in New York of 49,000 birds in 
cold storage, out of season and kept contrary 
to law, including a large proportion of orioles 
and other song and insect-eating birds, which 
it is forbidden to kill at any time, will go far 
to justify the women in saying that if they do 
wear feathers on their hats, their fathers and 
brothers are just as thoughtlessly cruel in a 
different way. But two wrongs do not make 
aright. The birds ought to be protected by 
a stringent public opinion against both the 
greed and gluttony of the men and the vanity 
of the women. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


My Garden 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
—T. E. Brown. 





If accused of cruelty in 
daily life we should 
probably resent it indignantly, yet every 
time a person inflicts an evil mood upon 
his household or upon his fellow-workers 
he is treating them cruelly. Most of us 
are guilty, at times, and we never stop to 
think that our innocent victims are ut- 
terly defenseless. Consider how quickly 
all members of the family suffer when 
one brings his depression to the break- 
fast-table; how easily good spirits are 
quenched by one person’s moroseness; 
how readily an atmosphere of nervousness, 
of ill-nature, of physical pain makes it- 
self felt when there is no effort at self- 
control! Even asulky maid in the kitchen 
can bring discomfort to a whole house- 
hold. No one has a right to inflict his 
bad feelings upon others, and we realize 
this when we are the victims. But if we 
have not slept well, or if we have a head- 
ache after a wearisome day, or if some 
business matter has gone wrong, where is 
our own cheerfulness? Our shortcom- 
ings should help us to make excuses for 
other people’s tempers, but our sufferings 
should teach us the cruelty of self-indul- 
gence. 


A Common Cruelty 


All who are interested in 
the preservation of natu- 
ral beauty and of places 
having historical associations will be 
glad to know of an organization in New 
York State called the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society. Al- 
though this name is recent, the organ- 
ization has been in existence some years, 
and has already accomplished a good deal 
in preventing the destruction of historic 
buildings, in preserving the historic 
names of places and streets and in arous- 
ing public interest. It has now become 
national in character and hopes to exert 
a wide influence, as it surely will if its 
work is practical and effective. The 
need for such a society is apparent al- 
most everywhere, and we wish it might 
include in its activities the suppression 
of the glaring advertisements which are 
still marring some of our most beautiful 
scenery and the saving of historic trees. 
It might almost seem to come within its 
province, too, to prevent the ruthless pull- 
ing up for commercial purposes of some 
of our most beautiful plants and ferns, 
notably the trailing arbutus and walking 
fern, whose delicate beauty would be 
sadly missed should they become exter- 
minated. The Audubon Society has done 
much to prevent the destruction of birds, 
but we know of no similar society which 
has the welfare of plants at heart. 


Preserving Nat- 
ural Beauties 


The Strain on Youthful Nerves 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


“Tt is the servant problem that is kill- 
ing me,” said the Mother of Big Boys. 
** My cook was ill last week. My waitress 
had left me the week before. I had to 
get up at six for several days, remove all 
the cinders and ashes with my own hands 
from the kitchen range, kindle the fire 
and get breakfast.” 

“What! With a husband and two big 
boys up-stairs!’’ exclaimed the Mother of 
Small Children. 

“‘My husband is delicate and over- 
worked,” explained her friend. “I 
would not allow him to get up and do all 
that work. Both of the boys were out at 
a cotillion night before last, and a debat- 
ing club last night, and they are working 
hard in school. They are taking violin 
lessons, too. They are just as good as 
they can be, and they would gladly help 
me—but I cannot depend much on them. 
They cannot rest during the day, but, 
after a while, a strong woman comes and 
then I can rest. She cannot get here in 
time to cook the breakfast. I try to use 
common sense in these matters.” 

““Well—I certainly would not do all 
that hard work if I had a husband and 
two big boys to do it for me,” reiterated 
the superior Mother of Small Children. 

Ten years later the city Mother of Big 
Boys visited the other mother, who lived 
in a flourishing country town, and whose 
two children, Bessie and Paul, had by 
this time grown to be, respectively, sixteen 
and fourteen years of age. The evening 
after her arrival she observed that her 
friend was darning stockings. 

** Let me help you,” she said. 

The offer was gratefully accepted. 

‘“‘Are these stockings yours?’ she 
asked, 

“No,” replied the erstwhile disdainful 
Mother of Small Children. ‘These are 
Bessie’s. The poor girl is so driven with 
engagements and work that I must not 
lay the slightest home burden upon her. 
Half the time I even make her own bed 
for her. I used to think that the young 
people of the family should do a good 
share of the housework, especially when 
only one servant is kept, as in our small 
establishment. Of course, it is good dis- 
cipline and all that, but Bessie has to 
study very hard in school, she has to 
practice her music for an hour each day, 
and she must have outdoor exercise, 
and belongs to the Golf Club. The girls 
of her age have a Literary Club, and she 
is doing a good deal of church work, and 
there are social gatherings now and then 
that I haven’t the heart to keep her from 
—why, the strain put upon our young 
people nowadays is appalling.” 

‘* But you require a little help about the 
house from Bessie, don’t you? You work 
far too hard yourself, and you have a 
seamstress only a few days in a year. 
And then Paul is large enough to assist 
the gardener, and help about the care of 
the horse.” 

“He is large enough, and willing 
enough.” There was a touch of asperity 
in the little woman’s tone. She felt as 
though her friend were “rubbing it in” 


rather hard. ‘‘ But they would break down 
in health if I should require much of 
them at home.” 

“‘Ought anything, really, to absolve 
children like them from the duty of help- 
ing their parents at home?” inquired the 
older mother, with a twinkle in her eye. 

“Don’t say anything!” pleaded her 
friend. “I used to think that it could and 
must be done—but the complexities of 
modern life have closed around me, as it 
were—and I must either give up my prej- 
udices, or else see my children collapse 
before my eyes. What can be done to 
simplify the lives of our growing boys 
and girls?” 

A million of distracted mothers echo 
the question. 





Parents as Soul-Winners 


BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


“When we consider how easily little 
children may be won for Christ, how nat- 
urally and lovingly they turn to him al- 
most from babyhood, we cannot but won- 
der why so many children of godly par- 
ents grow up without becoming Chris- 
tians. I believe the chief reason for 
this state of affairs is because the child 
was not led to see that he was expected 
to give himself to Christ in childhood; 
that his acceptance of Christ was not 
ratified, as it were, by a definite surrender 
of himself. 

As he grows older there comes a feeling 
of shyness in regard to sacred things, 
and he begins to hide his deepest feelings 
from others; and finally, not being defi- 
nitely committed in the matter, he finds 
himself afloat to drift, it may be, among 
whirlpools and rapids and dangerous 
shoals, until perchance some strong im- 
pulse later in life shall lead him to seek 
and find anchorage. But how much 
harder it will be then! This is the course 
that parents are unwittingly leaving open 
to their children when they endeavor to 
leave them entirely unbiased during their 
early years, trusting that they will make 
the right choice ‘“‘when they are old 
enough to decide for themselves”; but 
the parent who would avoid all this for his 
child should improve the blessed opportu- 
nities of early childhood. How much 
better to grow up and unfold in a sunny 
atmosphere than to be torn up by the 
roots later on, and transplanted to the spot 
where the Gardener wants them to be. 

By surrender to Christ I do not mean 
uniting with the church, although that is 
often the beautiful sequence, and is cer- 
tainly to be expected sooner or later. 
Nor would I intimate that the parent can 
take his child all the way, for no father 
or mother can give a change of heart. 
But we may go farther than we often 
realize; and I would like to suggest some 
ways in which the parent may help the 
child to decide for Christ: 

1. By seizing the opportunity, when 
there is a loving desire in the heart, a 
softened turning toward the good, to in- 
vite the child to give himself now. 

2. By renewed consecration. At Christ- 
mas, or Easter, or on birthday anniversa- 
ries, or occasions of deep experiences a 
family which kneels together to reconse- 
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crate themselves will help the members 
from slipping back or growing worldly. 

3. By sharing our spiritual experiences 
with our children. It is natural that we 
should treasure in our hearts our sacred 
experiences—there is an instinctive shy- 
ness in regard to them. But is there not 
another side? It has been said, ‘‘Some 
experiences are too sacred to be kept.” 
I believe if Christians would open their 
hearts more to each other that the king- 
dom would come far sooner. We are to 
be “stewards of the mystery of godli- 
ness,”’ and we shall be held accountable 
for the way in which the experiences 
granted us are used to help others. But, 
however it may be outside our family 
circle, surely we owe it to our children to 
let them know what God means to us. 

The mother who, surprised at her devo- 
tions, hurriedly and shamefacedly makes 
a pretense of doing something else, in- 
stead of inviting the child to come and 
kneel a moment with her, misses a great 
blessing for herself and a greater for her 
child. How are our children to know 
‘what our Saviour is to us if we constantly 
close up that side of our being, and how 
can we expect to win and keep their con- 
fidence if we withhold ours from them ? 

A father who had been deeply moved 
by an unusual spiritual experience came 
to the breakfast table with the tears still 
shining in his eyes. ‘‘Papa, why are 
tears in your eyes?” asked one of the 
children. He was a practical, matter-of- 
fact man, but instead of trying to evade 
the question or turning it off lightly, he 
simply replied, ‘‘ My child, they are tears 
of joy for what the Lord has done for 
me.” Could such an answer fail to im- 
press the children ? 

4, By a definite surrender on the part of 
the parents, of their will, time, strength, 
money, children, home. Many a Chris- 
tian parent would be astonished, not only 
at the permeating, spiritualizing influ- 
ence such a surrender would have upon 
his own life, but also to see its effect 
upon his children and upon the home 
atmosphere. If parents are manifestly 
absorbed in the things of this world, how 
can they expect their children to consider 
the things of Christ as of supreme im- 
portance? Happy the family that being 
“not conformed to this world” can say, 
‘he hath made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.” 





Amateur Photography 


We bought a camera, for we meant 
To take the country round ; 

But when our work was ended up 
What do you think we found? 

Why, this—on every single plate 
Was Baby’s picture, sure as fate! 

Whatever else we tried to do, 
We ended so, somehow. 

We had a lovely clover field, 
With Farmer Thompson’s cow. 

“ Why take a stupid cow,” said Kate, 
“ When Pet’s so sweet to contemplate?” 

A waterfall our next attempt. 
We rose at break of day; 

The horses both were harnessed up 
To bear us on our way; 

But Baby shook her dimpled fist— 
A thing we simply can’t resist. 

Well, now our films are gone at last 
To take the journey back, 

And anxiously we look for them 
Upon the homeward track. 

Yet folks will laugh to see, I fear, 
Twelve dozen views of Baby dear! 

—Margaret Seymour Hall. 


Closet and Hltar 


Even as He chose us in Him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should _be 
holy and without blemish before Him in 
love. 





When shall we learn that the pursuit 
of holiness is simply the pursuit of Christ ? 
When shall we substitute for the “it” 
of a fictitious aspiration the approach to 
a living friend? Sanctity is in character 
and not in moods; divinity is in our own 
plain, calm humanity, and in no mystic 
rapture of the soul.—Henry Drummond. 





After all, more souls are won for Jesus 
Christ by saintly conduct than by any 
argument.—Alexander Maclaren. 





Come to this man’s house and sit at 
his table and he will feast thy soul with 
the dainties of heaven ; travel with him 
by the way and he will quicken and di- 
rect thee in thy journey to heaven ; trade 
with him in the world and he will coun- 
sel thee to buy the pearl of great price. 


If thou wrong him he can pardon thee, 


remembering that Christ hath pardoned 
his greater offenses. If thou be angry 
he is meek, considering the meekness of 
his heavenly pattern ; or, if he fall out 
with thee, he is soon reconciled when he 
recollects that in heaven you must be 
everlasting friends. This is the Chris- 
tian of the right stamp, and all about 
him are better for him.— Richard Bazter. 





If heaven doth not enter into us by 
way of holiness, we shall never enter 
into heaven by way of happiness.—John 
Mason. 





Less wayward let me be, 
More pliable and mild; 
In glad simplicity 
More like a trustful child. 
Less, less of self each day, 
And more, my God, of thee ; 
O keep me in the way, 
However rough it be. 


Less of the flesh each day, 
Less of the world and sin; 
More of thy Son, I pray, 
‘More of thyself within. 
More molded to thy will, 
Lord, let thy servant be; 
Higher and higher still, 
Liker and liker thee. 
—Horatius Bonar. 





Beware of making your moral staple 
consist of the negative virtues. It is 
good to abstain from all that is sinful 
or harmfull or hurtful. But making a 
business of it leads to emaciation of 
character unless one feeds largely also 
on the more nutritious diet of active, 
sympathetic benevolence.—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 





For that is the essence of true religion 
—to be redeemed from the bondage of sin 
as well as its punishment.—James Hinton. 


O Lord, the Lord whose ways are 
tight, keep us in Thy mercy from 
lip-service and empty from 
having a name that we live, but be- 
ing dead. Help us to worship Thee 
by righteous deeds and lives of holi- 
ness; that our prayer also may be 
set forth in Thy sight as the incense, 
and aacinsaget our hands be as 
an evening sacrifice. Amen. 
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Tangles 


36. GEOGRAPHICAL 
Whenever you are tired of Wheeling, 
Pray take a moment for revealing 
Two cities that are called the same, 
Which Berkshire and Berks County claim: 
If you compare the two with rigor, 

The English is a trifle bigger. 

The name will not need much pursuing, 
For that is just what you are doing ; 

At least, if we may trust our eyes— 
I’ve heard it SPOKEN otherwise. 


37. ARITHMETICAL 


Four dogs are to run a race on a circular 
track, which is ninety-six rods around and 
thirty and one-half across. The dogs, Queenie, 
Frank, Pompey and Hal, are placed at sta- 
tions north, east, south and west, twenty-four 
rods apart. At agiven signal from the trainer 
at the center, all are to start, and, running 
with the sun, each is to make three rounds at 
full speed and then come to the trainer at a 
trot, say one-half minute for the finish. 
Queenie can make a mile in five minutes; 
Frank’s rate is five and five-elevenths min- 
utes; Pompey’s is six minutes; and Hal’s is 
six minutes, forty seconds per mile. When 
and where will the four dogs be together, and 
where will they be equally distant from each 
other ? DELIAN. 


38. CHARADE 
(Partly Phonetic) 
The FIRST ne’er counts for many ; 
With a cap is the SECOND topped ; 
While a clew to the THIRD, if any 
Is really needed, I’ve dropped! 
The WHOLE, rather sad than festive, 
More partial to darkness than light, 
Is of cypress, not laurel, suggestive, 
And of color more somber than bright. 
NILLOR. 


39. STAR GAZING 

(How many names of stars are hidden, and 
what ?) 

Please bring my cap, Ella, and a clasp. I 
can fasten together the papers we have gath- 
ered, and we will go out to enjoy the salt air 
and to see how pleasant are some of the 
walks. Mr. C. Astor owns Polluz, the brig, 
Ella, we saw. I heard Tom say to Mr. Astor, 
“Sir, I used to work for Mr. A. L. Gold- 
thwait.” E. L. ©. 


40. NAME TRANSPOSITIONS 
x 


She looked the toy that she was named, 
So small, so pink-and-white, and waxen, 
With bluest eyes that ever flamed 
’Neath hair of softest, shining flaxen. 
Her “ other” name is often heard 
With shipping incidents connected, 
As when the Elbe’s loss had stirred 
All hearts to pity unaffected. - 


She married one whose Christian name 
Suggests a savage quadruped ; 

Though he himself is reckoned tame, 
And but a “little one,” ’tis said. 

In Ireland’s old heroic day, 
His race were mighty warriors there, 


But taken in phonetic way 
The name sounds like a call to prayer. 
M. ©. 8. 
ANSWERS 


32. Corn, bean, mustard, lettuce, cantaloup, Lima 
bean, turnip, carrot, potatoes, beets, squash, beans, 
sage, parsnip, currant, pear, artichoke, peach, cu- 
cumber, popcorn, pepper, peas, cauliflower, tomato, 
pumpkin, succotash. 

33. Aster, stare — 

34. 1. Mates, inmates. 2. Quire, inquire. 3. 
Tact, intact. 4. Vest, invest. 5. Habit, inhabit. 
6. Sight, insight. 7. Hale, inhale. 8. Spire, in- 
spire. 9. Still, instill. 

35. Crown. 

Recent answers acknowledged: From Annie B, 
Lane, Arlington, Mass., to 29, 30, 31; M. H. B., 
Charlestown, Mass., 29, 30, 31; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 29, 30; Arthur Stewart, Worcester’ 
Mass., 29, 30, 31; M. B. B., Springfield, Mass., 29, 

30, 31; Edna Potter, Providence, R. I., 29, 30. 
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The Conversation Corner 


T LAST there is a break in the cat 
A series and a dog actually appears 
on the scene. It is a welcome 
relief, and we will all say, Bow wow! It 
is evidently a repetition of ‘‘ Rab and his 
friends,” for he was kindly mentioned 
several weeks ago by a cat correspondent 
from his own home in Illinois, and now 
he brings.a pleasant introduction from 
his young mistress. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a pic- 
ture of our brown, curly water spaniel ‘‘ Rab,”’ 
in which he is saying, in pure dog language, 
“ Bones for one, please!’ Rab says that hé 
does not expect to be made a member of the 
Conversation Corner, for it is always ‘* Pussie 
wants the corner,” never doggie! Rabis quite 
an accomplished dog, excelling both as pleader 
and preacher. First, he speaks loudly and 
vehemently, a concession to his Methodist 
friends; then softly and in dignified manner 
—that’s his compliment to the Congregational- 
ists, the denomination of his choice. From 
my interpretation of his wishes—he is some- 
thing of a wag—I think he desires to be lov- 
ingly remembered to all Corner dogs. 

Illini Parsonage, Iil. JENNY A. 

Rab’s intimation that the Corner pre- 
fers cats to dogs is not strictly true. For 
my part, I have the opinion that dogs are 
of a higher order than cats—that is, they 
manifest a larger capacity of reasoning 
and certainly a more intelligent affection 
for their human associates. No one ex- 
pects from a cat the unselfish fidelity to a 
master that the dog so often shows. I 
have just now received from a gentleman 
in Maine something new under the sun— 
a beautiful little booklet containing an 
affectionate obituary of “Brownie,” a 
young, handsome, gentle, knowing, faith- 
ful spaniel. Byron is quoted in praise of 
the animal: 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone— 
can the Cornerers find the quotation? 

As additional illustration of the higher 
capacity of the canine race, I find deep 
down in the drawer a letter from a New 
York minister, containing two facts. A 
dog belonging to an English clergyman 
was accustomed when he saw the books 
brought out for family prayers to retire 
to his corner. At one time he was inter- 
rupted in the gnawing of a bone, but 
immediately dropped it and took his 
proper place. The cat, not possessing the 
same sense of order and propriety, at 
once seized the bone. The dog watched, 
but kept quiet until he heard the word 
“Amen,” when he made aspring for the 
cat—and the cause of justice and right 
was nobly maintained. The other inci- 
dent, showing a dog’s tact and usefulness 
in an important public emergency, I will 
quote from the letter: 

In a Scotch-Canadian village, on the Bay of 
Chaleur, the dogs follow their masters to 
church, sleeping under the rough benches 
until they are roused by the Psalm after ser- 
mon. On one occasion a stranger preached 
far beyond the hour—the usual allowance of 
the neighborhood. Duncan McGregor’s dog 
had run through his usual Sunday dreams 
and woke to hear the preacher’s voice still go- 
ingonandon. He stretched himself, put out 
his nose and at last walked solemnly out into 
the middle aisle and: up to the front of the 
pulpit, where he took a long and inquiring 
look at the minister, as if curious to see what 
sort of a man it was who did not know enough 
to stop talking when it was dinner time. 
Then he walked back and lay down under the 


benches again. There was not a smile on 
the faces of the congregation (except in the 
benches where the boys sat), but the preacher 
took the hint and brought his sermon to a 
sudden close. I. 0. B. 

The Bay of Chaleur—find it on your 
maps, you young geographers—reminds 
me of Cape Cod, for this used to be a 
fisherman’s couplet at Provincetown in 
my early days: 

The Altavela and the Elsinore, 
Them’s the boys for the Bay of Chaleur! 

(I took one trip on ‘‘the old Altavela” 
myself.) I have just read in a Boston 
daily an account of a Newfoundland dog, 
who made himself very useful as one of 
the crew of a Provincetown schooner of 
this day, the Isaac Collins. Captain 
Bragg, noticing that Bobbie was fond of 
playing with a rope’s end in his teeth, 
rigged up the ship’s bell to the main 
boom, abaft the companion way, and 
fastened one end of a rope toit. Bobbie 
very soon caught on to the other end of 
it, and,also to the ringing of the bell. 
This is very serviceable when the vessel 
is on the Grand Banks, and the fishermen 








out in their dories catching cod. Hear- 
ing the bell they know the bearing of 


their schooner and how to return to it . 


through the thick fog. Bobbie is said to 
enjoy it very much. I hope they give 
him his watch below, for as the fog 
scarcely ever ‘‘scales” on the Banks, he 
would get tired of ringing the fog-bell all 
the time. Dr. Grenfell might take a hint 
from this and teach an Eskimo dog or a 
young bear to keep a bell going on the 
Strathcona in thick weather! 

This allusion to Dr. Grenfell’s country 
and those northern dogs reminds me of 
a remarkable specimen of the race, half 
Newfoundland, half ‘Husky,’ which 
Henry van Dyke wrote about a few 
months ago in one of the magazines. (I 
have looked it up, and it was Scribner for 
December.) It will show you how some- 
thing of goodness may exist even in a 
dog, despite the badness of heredity and 
the most unfavorable surroundings of 
dogs and men. Perhaps it has special in- 
terest to me, as I see in my diary that 
about forty years ago this very week I 
was sailing along that same coast in a 
French-Canadian schooner, and touching 
at some of those same wild harbors 
among the “Cette Isles” and Mingan 


Islands, where the dog of Van Dyke’s 
story lived and fought and died. 


(For the Old Folks) 
“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP” 


Can you tell me how to find a poem entitled 
“ He giveth his beloved sleep”? I think the 
first line is this: 

He sees when their footsteps falter. 
I was familiar with it years ago, but cannot 
recall it. 

San Diego, Cai. 0. 

I do not find any hymn including that 
line—which could hardly be the first line. 
Mrs. Browning’s poem, ‘“‘The Sleep,” is 
found in two parts in the Plymouth Col- 
lection. That begins: 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 

Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 

“ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 

Gerald Massey has a poem on “ The In- 
fant Grave,” with this verse: 

God giveth his beloved sleep. 

So calm, within its silence deep, 

As angel guards the watch did keep. 
Julian’s standard book on hymnology 
refers to a hymn by Charles D. Bell, an 
English clergyman, entitled ‘“‘ Safety Dur- 
ing Sleep,”’ beginning, 

He giveth his beloved sleep, 
which possibly may be the one sought. 
I have not found it in any English collec- 
tions. Another correspondent (M. A. F., 
Penacook, N. H.) asks for the hymn, 
‘Sleep on, beloved.” 


SPRINGTIME POETRY 


Two or three copies of the “‘ springtime 
story,” asked for April 27, have been 
sent; will the “shut-in” who wanted 
them give her address? How much of 
cheer such verses bring to an invalid is 
shown by an extract from one of the let- 


ters: 
. . . It has long been a favorite of mine, and 
lam glad to share it with another “ shut-in.” 
The blossoms are in their glory now, and the 
world is passing fair. I long to be out in all 
the beauty, but it means a great deal to get on 
the piazza each day—I am very thankful for 
that. 

New Jersey. M. 

Tell it with all the old-time strength and glory, 

Fill it with many a happy song and shout ; 

Don’t miss one bird or blossom in the story, 

Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 

The poem is by ‘Bessie Chandler”— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chandler Parker, Batavia, 


N. Y. 

Here are two other inyuiries which be- 
long under this head: 

Can you get any information as to the au- 
thorship of the verses, of which I have now 
only the first? 

Spake the nightingale to the rose, 
Once so early in the morning, 
Weary and dull with a night of rain, 
Not-a creature in all the glen 

Had perceived the warning, 

Yet he cried, “ ’tis morning! ”’ 

Bangor, Me. "J. & C 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Several years ago 
I knew a piece that began in this way: 

The birds gave a picnic, the morning was fine, 
They all came in couples, to chat and to dine, 

Miss Robin, Miss Wren, and the two Misses Jay, 
With humming birds dressed in a manner quite gay. 
The last line stated that the fireflies lighted 
them all home to bed. Where can I find the 


piece ? 
e CG. KE. K. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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The Church and Social Progress* 


We are born into possession of age- 
worn theories of church constitution and 
ordinances, and they are as difficult and 
divisive as the theological subtleties 
which keep us apart. Indeed, if there 
could be agreement as to church organ- 
ization, most of us would feel that we 
were more than half-way toward that 
visible unity which is the ideal of Chris- 
tians as it was the ideal of Christ. The 
renewed interest in the study of the 
church and its ordinances, as illustrated 
in these two books, is, therefore, a sign 
of progress and of hope. 

Dean Freemantle begins with a defini- 
tion of the church, and it may be instruct- 
ive to compare the terms of definition 
as given by Anglican and Baptist. ‘‘The 
church,” says Dean Freemantle, ‘‘is the 
body of faithful men banded together for 
the establishment of Christ’s righteous- 
ness in the world and freely organizing 
themselves into societies for that pur- 
pose.” So, likewise, Dr. Boardman 
writes: ‘‘On the one hand, an organized 
church is a voluntary association, depend- 
ent on conditions of place and time and 
form. ... On the other, the church is a 
Divine Society, independent of conditions 
of place andtimeandform. . . . In brief, 
the church is God’s agent in adminis- 
trating his kingdom on earth.’”’ In both 
these definitions the element of positive 
and aggressive helpfulness is pushed to 
the front, and the Baptist seems to in- 
clude a higher claim of divine authority 
than the Episcopalian. 

Dr. Boardman begins with the primi- 
tive usages as limited by the statements 
of the New Testament, and traces the 
evolution of the church idea and of church 
usage. He pushes to the front the 
idea of immersion, but advocates open 
communion on the ground that baptism 
is only a technical and not an indispensa. 
ble prerequisite, and that Christ is the 
host whose invitation men must accept or 
refuse upon their own judgment of their 
own readiness tocome. The modern view 
of the church as the helper of men in 
broad fields of instruction and service 
finds expression, as well as the mystical 
union of Christ with his people. 

Dean Freemantle covers much the 
same ground in his lectures, treating of 
The Church System, The Bible, The 
Sacraments, Creeds, Common Prayer and 
Preaching, and Pastoral Work. The so- 
cial meaning of all these departments of 
the church’s work is the dominating 
thought throughout. Of worship, he says, 
“Let us make men realize that we go to 
church not for ourselves, but for the 
good of the community; we can edify our- 
selves alone at home; we come to church 
and to communion to realize social 
Christianity.” The sacraments are 
social acts; the whole activity of the 
church can only be rightly understood 
and made effective when it is regarded in 
its relation to the social life of man. 

Dean Freemantle’s book has more flow 
and eloquence than Dr. Boardman’s, 





* Christian Ordinances and Social Progress, by Rev. 
W. H. Freemantle, J.D. pp.278. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

The Church, by G. D. Boardman, D. D., LL. D. pp. 221. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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which is more argumentative and conver- 
sational, Each in its own way is a wit- 
ness to the tendency of the Christian 
thought of the age to run more and more 
in social channels. The view-point is 
markedly different, but the two books 
supplement and confirm each other. 


The New Books 


« In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
The Limits of Evolution. By G. How- 
ison, LL. D. pp. 396. Macmillan Co. a 60. 
A series of essays significantly dedicated to 
all who feel a deep concern for the dignity of 
the soul. This is the striking fact of the book 
and the strong appeal it makes. The soul’s 
reality, freedom, social relation, eternal na- 
ture and, therefore, immortality are discussed. 
In one of the chapters there is a profound in- 
terpretation of Christianity and a noble ap- 
preciation of the incomparable life and serv- 
ice of Christ. The evolutionary philosophy 
comes in for critical judgment for its deriva- 
tion of the soul from nature, and its agnosti- 
cism and absolute idealism are condemned for 
their impersonalism. The author has given us 
a vigorous book which stirs the soul by its 
power and passion. It suggests many lines of 
thought, and raises many questions, the an- 
swers to which he promises us in his next 
book, for which we eagerly wait. 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By S. D 

F. a Fe Ne Charles Scri om ’ ions. 

Importe 
In this sourts edition Professor Salmond has 
largely rewritten his well-known work, tak- 
ing account of the most recent contributions 
to the study of the subject from both Europe 
and America. He has added greatly to the 
value of a book which was already recognized 
as the leader in its field of thought. 

Theology at She ry of Fea = wengioes 


Centu: Edited by J. Vyrn y Son ‘ 
pp. bad. | Small, Meynard @ Oe" ¥99 5 x 


A book devoted to essays on the present 
status of Christianity and its doctrines, pref- 
aced, singularly enough, by a pessimistic wail 
over the decadence of civilization by a posi- 
tivist, Frederic Harrison. The editor, in an 
introductory chapter, defines the ruling ideas 
and divisions of thought of the times, and ex- 
plains his purpose in assigning them to repre- 
sentative men of extremely divergent views. 
The unity of the book lies, therefore, in its 
statement of different sides of truth. If this 
is kept in mind, the reader will find here 
many strong statements of belief and opinion, 
illuminative at once of the view-point of the 
authors and of the thought and hope and ef- 
fort of their time. 
The Christ Ideal. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
pp. 150. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
This book goes to show that recent study of 
philosophy and comparative religion, and 
deeper experience have put the author along- 
side of the liberal orthodox school of religious 
writers. His emphasis is still upon the tran- 
scendental and intuitional, but there is a sci- 
entific and philosophical touch that makes 
the little book appeal suggestively and satis- 
factorily to a variety of seekers after religion: 
Its spirit is winsome and its discussion of the 
ethical problems of Jesus’ teaching sane. 
Sermons on Life. By Caspar W. ed D.D. 
pp. 95. Scott, Foresman & Chica; 
Vigorous utterances on what the sather calls 
the “four great words of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ’—Liberty, Invention, Fraternity, Evan- 
gel—by the pastor of Euclid Avenue Con- 
gregational Church of Cleveland, 0. Terse 
and practical in style and likely to appeal to 
men. 


FICTION 
The Autocrats. B Cnazins K. Lush. pp. 344, 
Doubleday, Page & $1.50 


Corporation greed and the corruption of city 
politics make the central interest of this book. 
The prize is a street railway charter and a 
senatorship, and the speculator and manipula- 
tor spinning his web for political control is 
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The Literature of the Day 


powerfully drawn. Asa picture of the perils 
of our democratic methods and an appeal for 
the rights of the people the book will make a 
powerful appeal to the conscience of readers, 
and they*will enjoy the pictures of love and 
friendship which make the lighter side of the 
story. 

* .gonny | eye Pd — Magruder. pp. 
A pretty love story with an underlying argu- 
ment for social reform. The hero, after the 
manner of Wyckoff, lives the life of a work- 
ing man in order to study the needs of the 
class, and in this disguise meets and wins the 
little Southerner, whose revolutionary ideas 
are so foreign to the conservative spirit of her 
patrician relations. 

When Eve Was Not Created. By are 

White. pp. 220. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Strange, imaginative, melancholy stories. 
Powerful, yet making the reader long for the 
full breath of a wholesome wind of action to 
blow away the sense of human failure and 
disappointment upon which the mind of the 
author too constantly dwells. 

Selections _ the Prose Tales of Edgar 

Allan Poe. pp. 343. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 
It is inotenmin not to be familiar with these 
famous stories when so excellent and con- 
venient a collection as this can be had for so 
small a sum. 


JUVENILE 
Among the Pond Frorie- By Se Dilling- 
nam erson. pp. P. Dutton & Co. 


Short animal stories for children. The Pond 
People are quite as real and as fascinating as 
were the Meadow People and the Barnyard 
People of previous books. They are genuine 
stories, full of a humor that will appeal to 
boys and girls, yet cleverly conveying infor- 
mation about the frogs, turtles, minnows, etc., 
and often suggesting a moral in a delicate 
manner which no child could resent. 

The King’s Gold. By Mrs. Elizabeth Cheney. 

pp. 440. Eaton & Mains. $1.26. 
For the Sunday school library. The good in- 
tention of the book is obvious. Indeed, the 
only way for the reader to avoid preaching is 
to skip—that unfortunate lesson which too 
many Sunday school children learn from the 
books in their libraries. The world depicted 
is not very real, and the final rewards of right- 
eousness are very tangible. We would like a 
more bracing atmosphere and a more natural 
society for our girls than the book supplies. 

° . 407. 

tae on a oan B10. ncaa BF 
Brightly written, although the plot is an old 
acquaintance. Introduces a number of phe- 
nomenally introspective children and much 
wholesome moral teaching. The good people 
grow better and the bad ones yield to wise in- 
fluences, together with a judicious amount of 
adversity, and the story ends rather like a 
fairy tale, but with every one “ bound for the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

The Sunday Book. ng Elizabeth B. Boies. 

Pilgrim Press. 25 cen’ 
Suggestions for poumee, occupations for chil- 
dren, with blank spaces to permit them to 
write lists, copy Bible passages, draw pic- 
tures, etc. 

The Will and the wey. 7 Susan M. Bel- 

ser. pp. 334. Lutheran Pub. Co, $1.25. 
For the Sunday school library. A story of 
student life in a denominational college, which 
teaches the lesson of self-help in an interest- 
ing way. Opponents of co-education will no- 
tice how large a part in the life depicted, even 
in the preparatory course, the attractions that 


lead toward marriage play. 
The Winter’s Tale. The Comed 
of Errors. pp. 80. ead 1B cea The Crof- 


ton Boys. ‘parts. By Harriet Martineau. 
PP. 91 and 173; Three Fairy Stories. By 
ean Ingelow. pp. 56; Waste Not, Want 
eworth ane he pp. 84; 

ited by C. F. Dole. pp. 76; 
The Siege of Leyden. By Motle vf a 80; 
Red 


. Mulock. 2 pp. oo and iat, oe, By 
Heath & Co. Eac TOC cen 

Reprints of famous, in some instances almost 

forgotten, favorites. We have heartily com- 

mended the earlier numbers in this series of 

Home and School Classics, and these are no 





80¢ 
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less admirable for careful editing and typo- 
graphical excellence, The stout paper covers 
are nearly as strong as cloth, but cloth bind- 
ings can be had at a slightly increased ex- 
pense. 


EDUCATION 
Leading Facts of English Histo By D, H. 
Montgomery. pp. 500, Ginn & Co. 31 2. 


An up-to-date edition of a useful text-book, 
with a portrait of Edward VII. as frontis- 
piece. - Generously furnished with maps, a 
bibliography, etc. 

First Years in Handicraft. B weer J. Ken- 

yon. pp.124. Baker & Taylor $1. 
Any good and practical book on Handicraft 
is to be welcomed. These lessons are pre- 
pared for children of seven to twelve years of 
age who have outgrown kindergarten employ- 
ment, but are not ready for exercises of the 
grammar grades. The lessons progress from 
the simplest folding of paper to a full-bound 
portfolio; the necessary materials are simple, 
and diagrams make the directions perfectly 
clear. Mothers, as well as teachers, will ap- 
preciate its possibilities for keeping little 
hands occupied and making them skillful. 


What Is eT SCE — e Hansen. 
pp. 80. D. P. Eldy Morgan Shepard. 
The author claims that no kindergarten is 
complete without exercises among plants and 
blossoms aud animals. Even city schools, he 
urges, may set aside space for a garden. As 
a landseape architect, he is able to give sug- 
gestions about selection of desirable trees, 
shrubs and flowers, always considering the 
impression they may make upon the children. 
Europe and gg Gostinente 7 a Re- 
view of North America. 8. Tarr, 


G. 8. A., and F. M. eye hb D. pp. 574. 
Macmillan Co. 75 cents 


In convenience of form, large type, well- 
chosen illustrations and clear maps this ad 
vanced text-book of geography leaves little to 
desire. 
The Second School Year. By mousiete M. 
Lilley. pp. 224. C. W. Bardeen. §$1. 
For the teacher. Outlines a course “Ot study 
for the successive school months, with nature 
work the most prominent feature. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


John Greenleaf Whittier. By Richard Bur- 
ton, pp. 133. Small, Maynard & Co. 


One of the Beacon Biographies. An apprecia- 
tion as well as a biography of the best-loved 
New England poet by one who has the equip- 
ment of poetic sympathy as well as careful 
preparation. It is singular, however, as the 
study of a poet without the quotation of any 
of his poetry. A brief chronology of Whit- 
tier’s life and a bibliology add to its value. 

Gala-Day Tapehoone. By Core B. Burrell. 

pp. 221. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

Gives practical suggestions for ali or more 
unique luncheons, some for holidays, others 
suited to guests—as a Traveler’s, a Harvard 
or Yale, and a Golf Luncheon; still others 
take their character from the decorations, 
such as a Pond Lily or a Fern Luncheon. 
The book is full of ingenious plans for menus, 
favors and decorations, accompanied by pic- 
tures of tables set for special occasions. It 
will be a boon to a hostess who wants fresh 
ideas about entertaining. 

The Bench and Bar as Makers of the Ameri- 


can Republic. By Hon. W. W. Goodrich. pp. 
°B Treat & Co. 50 cents. 


A Forefathers’ Day address carefully and ap- 
preciatively tracing the influence of the legal 
profession in American history. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. BY Maurice Hew- 
lett. pp. 205. Macmillan Co. 50. 
A new edition of the first book by the author 
of The Forest Lovers and Richard Yea and 
Nay. It is an interpretation of Italy, whose 
inner life “can be read, not in painting alone, 
nor poem alone, but in the swift sun, in the 
streets and shrouded lanes, in the golden pas- 
tures, in the plains and blye mountains, in 
flowery cloisters and carved church porches— 
out of doors as well as in.” 
:Dancers and Dancing. B 
bert. pp. 44. Cumberian 
House. 
A strong statement of the argument of those 
who hold that round dances are by nature and 
tendency destructive to personal modesty and 
social purity. 


Pastor J. M. Hub- 
Presbyterian Pub. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


About Men and Women 


It is rumored that the queen of England 
is a Christian Scientist, and that the king is 
interested in Mrs. Eddy’s medley. 


Dr. W. R. Huntington of New York city, 
rector of Grace Church, and Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts, have recently dwelt forci- 
bly on the increase of gambling in higher 
circles of society, and among women. Mrs. 
Tuttle, one of the probation officers of the 
city of Boston, addressing the annual meeting 
of the Moral Educational Association of 
Massachusetts last week, said that gambling, 
smoking and drinking are vices which are 
steadily increasing among the women of 
Boston. 


Once again the highest honors in the power 
of the Royal Geographical Society, London, 
have gone to foreigners, foremost of whom is 
Dr. Donaldson Smith, the American explorer, 
who has just received the Founders’ medal in 
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recognition of the valuable contributions to 
geographical knowledge of the central regions 
of Africa. Dr. Smith was the first white man 
to reach Lake Rudolph from the east coast, 
and last year he accomplished a remarkable 
journey from the lake to the White Nile, 
traversing an unexplored region. His ob- 
servations have filled in one of the very few 
blank spaces on the map of the Dark Conti- 
nent, and all geographers will warmly wel- 
come the announcement that he is the recipi- 
ent of the highest award in the geographical 
world. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 23-29. Culture and Religion. 

Prov. 2: 1-12; 1 Cor. 2. 

Does culture chill religious zeal? Is the tolera- 
tion which it tends to promote dangerous? Do 
churches thrive best in the most cultured com- 
munities? 

(See prayer meeting editorial. } 
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the paper. 
“Wanted—a New Hymnody” 


My attention has been called to a communi- 
cation with the above heading, in your issue 
of May 25. I am not by any means sure that 
a careful analysis of our recent hymnals 
might not show better results in the way of 
virile hymns, and hymns representing the 
sacredness of everyday life and its duties, 
than your correspondent represents. I do not 
understand him as wishing that the emphasis 
of hymnody on praise as its chief theme 
should be altered. What he wishes rather is 
a supplementary body of hymns expressing 
more fully and more appealingly the changed 
feeling for common, everyday life as the real 
sphere of Christian praise and work and the 
opportunity for the coming of Christ’s king- 
dom. 

As your correspondent modestly intimates 
that he has no special acquaintance with 
hymnology, perhaps he will allow me to sug- 
gest that a hymn-book has been compiled 
under precisely the same craving for a new 
hymnody of that character by Rev. Dr. John 
Hunter of Trinity Congregational Church, 
Glasgow. It is called Hymns of Faith and 
Life, and published by James Maclehose & 
Sons, Glasgow, in 1889. 

Not unnaturally, perhaps, it has been true 
in hymnody that hymns of broad, virile hu- 
manity, songs ethical rather than technically 
religious, songs of everyday philanthropy 
and of the religiousness of common acts, 
have obtained more in liberal than in orthodox 
circles, of which fact Dr. Hunter’s book is 
another instance. 

Whether or no your correspondent would 
sympathize with the liberal and progressive 
theological tendencies of Dr. Hunter’s book I 
have no means of knowing. But I feel confi- 
dent that he can gather from it a copious sup- 
ply of just such hymns as he expresses the 
need of; and he could readily make use of 
such as please him, by way of a supplement, 
or through printed orders of service. I wish 
I could direct him where in this country he 
could procure a copy, but there is no real diffi- 
culty in importing a copy through a book- 
seller, at a delay of only three weeks. 

Philadelphia Louis F. BENSON. 
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Dr. Ryder’s Suggestion Carried 
Further . 


The “practical suggestion” of Secretary 
Ryder in the June Congregational Work 
ought to be read by every Congregational 
pastor and member of missionary committees. 
He emphasizes a duty anda privilege that need 
careful consideration. The duty is to plan 
wisely for the benevolent offerings and help 
the societies, and not expect all the help and 
initiative from them. The privilege is to in- 
struct the people and to have the co-opera- 
tion of the societies. The detail of the plan 
should be read and considered and adopted, 
possibly with improvements. It is not nec- 
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| \ 4 essary to repeat the plan here 
1 if As is implied in the suggestion, a month or 
st two is to be given to each society. In that 
ss time it would be well to have that special 
a work brought before one of the prayer meet- 
| : ings and also the C. E. Suciety; the woman’s 
i society and even the men’s club might with 
! if profit give a meeting to considering the work. 
We This could be arranged for beforehand by pas- 
He | tor or committee, and then if a speaker from 
i i the field comes he will be heard more intelli- 
Ps gently and eagerly. When the offering is 
¥ taken there will be more interested, thought- 


|" ful, generous giving. And this is accom- 
ha 
Ne. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 
importance. To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 
of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


plished, as it should be, by the efforts of pastor 
and people. In these days, when there is dis- 
cussion of administration and changes to be 
made, it behooves the pastors to take hold of 
the matter wisely and earnestly and lead 
their people into the large field of opportu- 
nity. The tendency is to put more responsi- 
bility upon pastors, and it ought to be done. 
Pastors that are not awake to their privilege 
ought to be stirred up by their conference 
and association committees. 
Springfield, O. Cc. H. 8S. 


. Musings from the Pew 


Sitting in my pew Sabbath after Sabbath I 
fall occasionally into musings on the present 
and on the past. Where is that great prom- 
ised revival? I tremble when I call to mind 
the record of Unitarian and Universalist 
churches for the last hundred years, where 
the love of God and nothing else has been 
preached, and where revivals of religion have 
always been conspicuous by their absence. 
Can that conspicuous absence have so com 
mended itself to some of our modern preach- 
ers that they are willing to adopt such meth- 
ods even if fearful results must follow ? 

The gospel call is addressed to “the weary 
and heavy laden.” It is the consciousness of 
sin and its consequences which makes men 
“weary and heavy laden.” The warnings of 
the Bible have a great mission in breaking up 
the indifference of the soul and leading it to 
cry out fora Saviour. But our modern pulpit 
is largely silent as to these warnings. A 
voice comes from the polite and fashionable 
pew to the pulpit: “Prophesy not unto us 
right things, speak unto us smooth things ”’ ; 
and, although the awful example of the fruit- 
less preaching in non-evangelical churches is 
before them, yet too many follow that exam- 
ple and gather no fruit unto eternal life. For 
if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle ? 

He who made the human soul to be moved 
by both hope and fear, and who in the his- 
tory of the church has so largely caused fear 
to do its work early in the soul’s progress 
towards conversion—that supreme hour when 
the revelation of infinite love melts the heart 
—will not change his method to accommo- 
date time-serving preachers, who speak only 
“smooth things.” The teachings of the Bible 
naturally produce a suitable and wholesome 
fear of a coming eternity. It is because that 
fear has been removed from the minds of the 


people that suicide has become awfully fre- - 


quent and that the guilt of self-murder is 
frequently contracted for trifling reasons. 
Logically the great promised revival can- 
not follow the preaching of today. If it 
comes it will come in spite of the preaching 
and in accordance with the glorious prom- 
ise: “ When the enemy shall come in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a 
standard against him.” LAYMAN. 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 30-July 6. Whatever: “I will 
strive to do whatever He would like to have 
me do.” John 15: 7-16; Matt. 28: 18-20. 

He might have said, “‘ Ye are my friends if ye 
comprehend the great truths which I have come 
to reveal,’ or, ‘‘ Ye are my friends if ye have 
the same clear vision of eternal things that I 
have.” But that was not his idea of the proper 
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basis of friendship. He had a great mission 
to perform and his soul was straightened un- 
til it was accomplished. He knew that in the 
few short years he spent on earth he could 
only lay the foundation of hiskingdom. Upon 
others must devolve the responsibility of 
building thereon. So he sought to league with 


‘ himself a band of devoted followers ready to 


do whatever he commanded, and he concen- 
trated his effort upon infusing into these men 
the same passion for service which was his. 
He wanted then and he wants men now of 
prompt obedience to orders from the Captain. 





This spirit of unquestioning and unhesi- 
tating obedience is the core of Christian dis- 
cipleship. When we come to Jesus we give 
over the ordering of our lives to a superior 
wisdom. Sometimes we get from him sealed 
orders, sometimes we must obey, not at the 
sacrifice of our own intelligence and common 
sense, but without any other security touch- 
ing the outcome of our actions than our assur- 
ance that we have his plain bidding. ‘“* What- 
ever,’ is a great, inclusive word, but Jesus 
could not preserve his lordship over us and 
ask for anything less than an allegiance which 
excepts from his call not a single talent, not 
even the last heart gasp. 





We ought not to make the word “‘ whatever ” 
too vague and by falling back on a general 
willingness to do a thing shun or ignore the 
duty right at hand. Though Jesus laid down 
chiefly general principles of action, he also 
more than once committed specific tasks to 
certain disciples, like preparing for him the 
upper room or securing for him the animal on 
which he made his triumphal entry. Chris- 
tian conduct is made up of the performance 
of a large number of little tasks. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor pledge undertakes to interpret 
Christian duty in definite terms and to outline 
a program of action, not merely on prayer 
meeting night, but all through the week. A 
Christian young man or woman is greatly ben- 
efited by following ou’ such a prescribed 
course. Who is there who does not need to 
be held up to high ideals of public confession 
of his faith and of definite service of his fel- 
lowmen. Beware lest your religion becomes 
dissipated in glittering generalities and good 
intentions never realized in concrete form. 





Is it not a wonder that so many persons to- 
day are performing specific tasks simply be- 
cause Jesus Christ commissioned them. They 
did not realize when they first enlisted in his 
service that they today would be where they 
are, any more than the English lad in a small 
hamlet who puts his name down asa volunteer 
foresees that in the course of a few years he 
will be upholding the honor of his sovereign 
in India or Africa. When Edward Kimball 
became a Christian he little thought that God 
would use him, not only to raise $15,000,000 
that had lain upon the back of the Christian 
churches as a debt, but to speak the word to 
Dwight L. Moody that led to his interest in 
Christ. So, all over the world today, are 
faithful, heroic spirits, who have been led out 
into fields of service never contemplated in 
youthful days. One is breaking the bread of 
life to savages, another is trying to guide the 
inquisitive intellect of the Japanese youth 
into the truth as it isin Christ Jesus, a third 
is seeking to improve the manners and soften 
the hearts of wild street boys, a fourth is car- 
rying sunshine into the homes of poverty and 
want, a fifth is serving God just as truly by 
fulfilling the numberless small duties in an 
exacting family circle. The Master whom 
they all serve never outlined when he was on 
earth a large and comprehensive scheme of 
action for his followers of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but somehow, by cultivating an unseen 
intimacy with him, they have each received 
the answer to the one question, ‘* Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” Nor need any 
one be in doubt respecting what Christ wants 
him to do this very day. 
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The Y. M. C. A. Jubilee Convention Day by Day 


The Pith and Color of Eighteen Sessions, Aggregating Fifty Hours of Discussion, Oratory and Song 


The pages which follow present the proceedings in chronological order from start to finish. The program on different days laid 


emphasis on special phases of the work. 


On Tuesday and Thursday (Jubilee Day proper) several addresses were reminiscent in 


character. Wednesday the City Problem, the Commercial and Industrial Classes, and Physical Culture were considered, and Wednesday 


evening was Military Night. 


Saturday the future problems, financial and spiritual, and the unoccupied fields came to the front. 


evangelistic and farewell meetings. 


A welcome varied and hearty had been 
given to the delegates by the press, clergy 
and laity of the city long before the formal 
welcome came. Boston journals for days be- 
fore, with unprecedented generosity of allu- 
sion, had made known the history, methods 
and aims of the association’s work, and had 
given portraits and biographical sketches of 
the leading delegates. The local clergy in 
their pulpits had discussed the relation of the 
Y. M. C. A. to the Christian Church, and had 
urged attendance on the sessions of the con- 
vention. The laity, in the person of several 
hundred workers, under the direction of the 
Boston committee, had cared for the comfort 
and safety of the delegates from the time of 
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Looking toward the Stage in Mechanics’ Hall 


their arrival at the railway stations until 
they reached their places of abode. Last, but 
not least, kindly-disposed nature had given 
clear skies, a tempered June heat and an at- 
mosphere not over-charged with humidity. 


THE CALL TO ORDER 


Before eleven o’clock on Tuesday the Grand 
Hall in Mechanics’ Building took on the stir 
of convention time. The retiring president, 
Mr. E. L. Shuey, who presided at the Grand 
Rapids convention two years ago, was early 
in the hall. The foreign delegates were re- 
ceived at the platform, which was their place 
during the convention. The organization 
was quietly effected. Mr. Shuey merely gave 
out the hymn, “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name.” Two thousand voices swelled the 
chorus to the old strains of ‘‘ Miles Lane.” 

The 2,000 delegates sat in silent devotion, 
while Rev. J. Y. Dobbins read a chapter 
from First Peter, which he followed with 
a long, earnest prayer. Then 2,000 voices 
joined earnestly in the Lord’s Prayer, and 
were again raised in the hymn, “ There shall 
be showers of blessing.”” This session was 
short and devoted entirely to preliminary 
business. 

THE PRAISE SERVICE 


In grand old memory-crowned Trinity 
Church was held the meeting for praise and 
thanksgiving. A special service had been 





prepared by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 
First came the processional hymn, “ For- 
ward! Be Our Watchword.” During the 
singing the officiating ministers, the interna- 
tional committee and the foreign delegates 
entered the church in procession. Rev. 
Bishop Mallelieu read the Bible sentences. 
President Wood of Newton read the prayers 
of confession and invocation. These closed 
with the Lord’s Prayer, in which all joined. 
Samuel B. Capen then read the Scripture les- 
son. Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D., led 
in the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, and 
was followed by Dr. Hall, who read the 
prayers. Some of these were written for the 
occasion by Dr. Hall. 
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DR. HALL’S SERMON 


Just as devotion characterized the whole 
service, so Dr. Hall in his sermon made devo- 
tion to Christ and to his example the chief 
thought. His topic was The Power and Glory 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour and 
Redeemer of Men. His words were thought- 
ful, deliberate and forceful. The delivery 
was graceful, reverent, masterful. The pur- 
pose of the hour, he said, was to forget for the 
time the work of the Y. M. C. A. during fifty 
years and only to remember Christ as its 
chief corner stone. What we think of God 
practically determines what we think of our 
fellowman. God’s intention to man was al- 
ways love. The manifestation of this inten- 
tion is through “ Christ born of a woman.” 
Not until we come to the cross is the fullness 
of the divine intention realized. The moral 
influence of Christ’s death is the human view 
of Calvary. The divine view is given through 
Revelation. It shows the divine intention 
fulfilled in voluntary sacrifice to reconcile 
man to God. This is.redemption through his 
Son. The end of it all, the result of “using 
the measuring reed,” is the aspiration toward 
God born in those who receive the spirit of 
Christ. A man becomes a new creature. He 
is no longer a bond-servant. He has received 
the rational liberty that comes with the 
growth of the new manhood in Christ Jesus. 
“Every strong, manly Christian is a tribute 


Friday the speakers dealt with the theological and Biblical themes and with the work in colleges. 


Sunday was occupied with 


to the power and glory of Christ and his 
cross.” 

In closing Dr. Hall referred in sympathetic 
admiration to Philips Brooks, and finished 
with words which Brooks himself had uttered 
from that very pulpit in an address to young 
men. 

THE OFFICIAL WELCOME AND FORMAL 

OPENING 


The preliminary business session of the 
first morning hardly gave the delegates an 
opportunity to realize the size and the beauty 
of decoration of the hall in which they were 
to spend five days. It needed the glow of 
electric lights irradiating the bunting, the 
presence of several thousand men and women 
from the city and suburbs filling the large 
balconies and overflowing on the floor to 
make the setting complete. Boston’s best 
decorators had so utilized the flags of the 
nations, and especially those of the United 
States and Great Britain, that the vast hall 
was a spectacle of beauty. Along the roof 
line ran a frieze with the names of the states 
of the Union inscribed. The front of the 
first balcony was decorated with longitudi- 
nal stripes of red, white and blue, and was 
festooned at dividing points with Old Glory. 
Back of the dais from which the speakers 
spoke and on which the foreign and distin- 
guished home delegates sat, and over the pro- 
scenium arch of the stage, which is used 
when opera has possession of the auditorium, 
where all were compelled to see them, was 
another fine grouping of flags, the cross of 
Christ in white being pendant from the cen- 
ter. From the ridgepole streamers of red, 
white and blue ran to the side lines, and flags 
of the nations were pendant directly over the 
center of the floor. 

The dais had its share of color, Old Glory 
being entwined about the balustrade and 
rampant at the four corners, while in front, 
just below the speaker’s desk, flanking the 
apex of a triangular tablet bearing the in- 
scription, Spirit, Mind, Body, were the Union 
Jack of Great Britain and the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States. 

Immediately in front of the dais were 
grouped the orchestra, piano and organ, which 
contributed so much to swell the volume of 
melody, and in front of these were ample 
accommodations for the press of the city and 
country. Flanking the dais on either side 
and stretching away from it well-nigh to the 
rear of the hall were the 2,000 delegates, set 
off by states. ; 

At least 3,500 people were in the hall when 
Hon. William E. Dodge of New York called 
the meeting to order Tuesday evening. As 
president-elect and as an experienced presid- 
ng officer this honor and duty fell to him. 
Reginald Heber’s great hymn, brimming over 
with evangelicalism, “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God Almighty,” was sung, Mr. G. C. 
Stebbins leading, the volume of sound from so 
many male voices being like the sound of the 
sea. Prayer was offered by Mr. William 
Oatts of Glasgow, Scotland. Salutations from 
the king of Italy, the German ambassador in 
Washington, and the President of the United 
States were read, the first and third calling 
forth long applause, all appreciating what it 
meant to have a message from the liberal 
young Catholic monarch of Italy and from 
the Protestant high servant of the people of 
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the United States. President McKinley’s 
message was as follows: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 11. 
On the assembling of the Jubilee Conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of North America, please express my 
regrets at being unable to attend and assure 
those present of my deep interest in the work 
of the associations and my hope that the con- 
vention may devise means for even greater 
success in the causes to which they are dedi- 

cated. WILiiAM MCKINLEY. 


Mayor Hart of the city of Boston, genial 
and laconic, made a great hit by the uncon- 
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ventionality and brevity of his very generous 
welcome on behalf of the city. Lieutenant- 
Governor Bates, speaking for the common- 
wealth instead of Governor Crane, who is not 
a speechmaker, did credit to it by the aptness 
and force of his brief address, revealing as 
it did knowledge of the association’s work 
and sympathy with its every basic principle. 

Mr. Henry M. Moore, speaking for the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A. and the state committee of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, was both 
humorous and serious, stirring the hearts of 
the Canadian delegates by his references to 
their splendid record as Y. M. C. A. workers 
and to the essential oneness of the two na- 
tions. This feeling of kinship between the 
two Anglo-Saxon stocks reached its most e¢x- 
uberant expression a few minutes later, when 
Mr. Moore, after dwelling on the nobility of 
the life and work of Sir George Williams, the 
founder of-the Y. M. C. A., called for his son, 
Mr. Howard Williams, sitting on the platform, 
who came forward modestly, and as soon as 
the Chautauqua salute and the three rousing 
cheers had subsided, quietly and briefly 
voiced his gratitude for the honor done his 
father by the cordial welcome to him. The 
welcome of the clergy of the city was given by 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, the veteran pastor of 
the Walnut Avenue Congregational Church, 
Roxbury, who waxed reminiscent and face- 
tious, and later settled down to eulogy of the 
Y. M. C. A. work and prophecy that the com- 
ing of so evangelical a body to Boston would 
do much to tone up its spiritual life. 

Mr. William E. Dodge, responding in behalf 
of the Y. M. C. A., gave reminiscences of his 
early Y. M. ©. A. experience; described the 
changed attitude of the church toward young 
men now from that which existed when he 
was a youth, there being more faith in the 
salvability of youth now; pointed out the ad- 
mirable reflex influence on young men of 
means and comfort by their becoming altruis- 
tic; and closed with a prediction that now 
that broad and solid foundations were laid 
the association is to go forward to greater 
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victories. Mr. C. T. Williams, the veteran 
Y. M. C. A. leader of Montreal, responded to 
the welcome in behalf of the foreign delegates. 
Wittily defending Canada from misconcep- 
tions, and explaining her Y. M. C. A. workers’ 
state of mind as they contemplate the scope 
and thoroughness of Boston’s preparations 
for the convention to which Montreal by right 
was entitled, he proceeded to call for a policy 
by the association which would make it more 
efficient in civic life along preventive rather 
than palliative lines. 


ASSOCIATION FACTS 


“He belongs to the famous family of the 
‘fighting McCooks’ of Ohio,’ said the chair- 
main, in introducing Hon. John J. McCook of 
New York. “His fighting of late has been a 
Christian war against wrong.”’ Mr. McCook, 
stalwart and full of solid Y. M. C. A. facts, 
was enthusiastically received. Great Facts 
of the Half-Century of Work of the Y. M. 
C. A. of North America was his fruitful 
theme. “It has been real work—energetic 
work, too,” he said. Simply, concisely and 
briefly the speaker pointed out the milestones 
of the fifty years. Especially well received 
were his words which told of present condi- 
tions of progress. His statement that the 
Y. M. C. A. was doing real interdenomina- 
tional work—not theoretical or promised—was 
roundly cheered. Equally enthusiastic were 
his hearers when he mentioned the cordial 
co operation of Roman Catholics in railroad 
work. The breadth of the movement was 
further indicated by mention of two delegates 
from the Greek Church of Russia, who occu- 
pied seats among the foreign delegation. One 
shadow only was on the bright field, he said, 
as he went on; that was the uncertain ebb 
and flow in the work done in small cities and 
country towns. Renewed efforts were being 
made along this line. The increased interest 
in Bible study was emphasized. In 1899 there 
were 450,000 members of Y. M. C. A. Bible 
classes. 

Looking to the future, he mentioned the 
jubilee fund of $1,000,000, which was about 
half subscribed, conditioned on raising the 
remainder during the jubilee year. 

A cabled greeting from the French associa- 
tion was read, then the chairman asked Mr. 
Sankey, who had been sitting near the front 
on the speaker’s platform, to sing. He mod- 
estly tried to withdraw, on the excuse of the 
lateness of the hour. But the storming ap- 








Col. J. J. MeCook, Reviewing Fifty Years 


plause of four or five thousand people could 
only be stilled by Mr. Sankey himself. He 
sang the hymn which was Mr. Moody’s fa- 
vorite, Saved by Grace Alone, asking the con- 
gregation to help him on the chorus. The 
singing went with a will. 
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THE OFFICERS 


The fleeing audience—for the hour was al- 
ready late—was stayed in its progress long 
enough to hear the announcement of the nom- 
inating committee, which resulted in the 
choice of these officers: honerary president, 
Mr. Howard Williams of England, son of the 
founder of the Y. M. C. A.; president, Mr, 
William E. Dodge, who had presided in the 
evening. As he stepped again to the front, he 
was received first with a burst of handclap- 
ping, then suddenly, as with one accord, the 
noise stopped, and as suddenly the hall 
seemed covered with fluttering white hand- 
kerchiefs. It was the Chautauqua salute. 

The other officers elected were: vice-presi- 
dents, C. T. Williams, Montreal, Que., James 
Stokes, New York, E. H. Thornton, Atlanta, 
Ga., Selden P. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo., Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Chicago, Ill., H. M. Moore, 
Boston, Dean W. S. Pattee, Minneapolis, 
Minn., S. Walter Woodward, Washington, 
D. C., J. Thoburn Rvss, Portland, Ore., J. C. 
Gass, Shuebenacadie, N. S., James Edward 
Hardy, Louisville, Ky., Henry Waterhouse, 
Hawaii; secretary, Bruno Hobbs of Cripple 
Creek, Col.; assistant secretaries, A. G. 
Knebel, Asheville, N. C., Harry W. Stone, 
Portland, Ore. 


Wednesday 


Promptly a‘ 9.30 Mr. Willis started a song 
service while the delegates were gathering. 
Five hundred enthusiastic men were promptly 
in their seats. 


JUDGE SPENCER'S ADDRESS 


First to address the convention was Judge 
Selden P. Spencer of St. Louis, on the topic, 
Outstanding Lessons of Fifty Years’ History 
and Association Work for Young Men. Judge 
Spencer is a young-looking man, and appar- 
ently possessed of unbounded energy. He 
emphasized the necessity of Christian work. 
No city club, no matter how fine its equip- 
ment or its social conditions, could do the 
work of the Y. M.C. A. The recognition of 
Christ as all in all was imperative. “ Chris- 
tians of all denominations, we stand for a 
fundamental principle of evangelical religion 
and affirm the divinity of Christ and his res- 
urrection, the inerrancy of the Word of God 
and its plenary inspiration, salvation alone by 
Jesus Christ and belief in the blessed Trinity. 
These fundamental principles are the product 
of fifty years of association experience. 
The best and the wisest work for men is done, 
not by working among men as strangers, but 
by identifying them through associate mem 
bership with the association themselves. The 
many branches of work, that is, its specializa- 
tion, were but heralds of a greater adaptabil- 
ity and a broader specialization yet to come. 

“The general secretary is the executive 
Christian head of the institution. Every ar- 
gument urged for the education of the minis- 
try is applicable to the general secretary.” 
The general secretary must be the coadjutor 
of the minister, must associate with people of 
high intellectual, moral and social attain- 
ments, must advise young men on business 
problems and, above allelse, be their spiritual 
guide. The speaker declared that the associ- 
ation in the United States and Canada de- 
mands an educated secretaryship. 

The value of unity was another point learned 
The things about which we agree are more 
and better than the things about which we 
differ. It is better to carry on a unifying 
work for young men than to divide it among 
the different religious bodies. The speaker 
closed by quoting an incident of the late Civil 
War, in which wearers of the blue and gray 
alike joined in singing Home, Sweet Home. 
In that mutual interest all differences were 
forgotten. So now might those of the associa- 
tion forget their individual songs of belief 
and join heartily in ‘“‘Blest be the tie that 
binds.” 
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THE CITY PROBLEM 


Mr. Herbert B. Ames of Montreal, a spe- 
cialist on city problems, came next on the 
platform. The Contribution of the Y. M. 
C. A. Toward the Solution of the City Prob- 
lem was his subject. His address was the 
feature of the morning. He was incisive and 
emphatic. He defined the city problem as 
simply this: How may it become possible— 
under the conditions necessarily inherent in 
modern city life—for the individual to secure 
that normal development of his physical, so- 
cial, mental and spiritual nature which is his 
God-given and therefore his inalienable right ? 

“The problem of our cities is the problem 
of its young men. Divert but for a single 
generation this stream and you exhaust the 
stagnant pool by naturalabsorption.” ‘Three 
methods whereby our effectiveness: may be- 
come further increased are improved regis- 
tration, greater differentiation and fuller 
adaptation.” “A high appreciation of the 
dignity and value of citizenship should be in- 
stilled. Local conditions should be carefully 
investigated, and there should be left no room 
for doubt as to who is responsible for evils 
permitted to exist.” 

The government of the city must be cap- 
tured by the forces of righteousness. The fu- 
ture of the nation depends upon this. Indus- 
trial conditions, rights of labor and capital, 
treatment of crime and kindred topics, the 
young men of today must grapple with. The 
associaiion must help them do it. It must se- 
cure for them normal development. The so- 
lution of the city problem is possible if the 
men and the means can be secured to work 
out the association idea. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The biennial report of the international 
committee was presented by its chairman, 
Dr. Lucien C. Warner. The general standing 
of the organization was indicated by these 
figures : 
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umber of associations........ 1,34 1,404 
POrted........66 228,568 268,477 
(NO) «2... 000 34 391 
eeeee+e21,118,480 $22,733,400 
fp PEE 2, 1,522 
of volumes) 474,685 523,215 
WO biceses 1,831 2, 
(students) 24,085 26,906 
(attend- 
dak nepuaramiere 6 cesses 2,538,504 2,720,231 
. o@e a) 
Colored men’s associations.... 65 88 
Indian associations............. 43 44 
Boys’ departments. ... ° 296 401 
Expense home work............ $129,620 $136,761 
Expense army and navy........ _ 36,298 





In contrast with the great growth of the 
city associations there is a tendency to decline 
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Lucien C. Warner, reporting the International 
Committee 
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and loss in some of the smaller cities of 5,000 
population and less, as in thecountry neighbor- 
hoods. During the past five years the associ- 
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ations in the small towns 
show a net loss of about 200. 
And yet not less than 100 such 
associations are organized 
each year. Experiments in 
village and country work are 
being tried but under the 
names of “sections” and 
“bands” so that they do not 
appear upon the roll of asso- 
ciations. They are practi- 
cally accomplishing the work 
of an association in many 
places. Their work has not 
become so uniform as to ad- 
mit of tabulation. Work in 
county organizations has also 
had an encouraging begin- 
ning. 
ARMY AND NAVY WORK 


During the last two years 
the army and navy work has 
become a permanent depart- 
ment. Twenty branches have 
been established, eight of 
which are under the care of 
city associations. In many 
instances the government has 
assigned rooms for associa- 
tion purposes. Through the 
beneficence of Mr. William E. 
Dodge, an association build- 
ing has been erected for the 
army work of the New York 
Association on Governors’ Is- 
land. Buildings are to be 
erected at Fort Hancock, 
Sandy Hook, and at Fort Munroe, Virginia. 

Probably the most notable event in the navy 
work has been the gift of a naval branch 
building in Brooklyn near the Navy Yard by 
Miss Helen Gould. The building will soon be 
occupied and will cost about $413,000. 

A significant fact is that the railroad work 
of the association alone has furnished over 
fifty per cent. of the growth for two years in 
the total number of North American associa- 
tions and over twenty-four per cent. of the to- 
tal increase in membership. Railroad officials 
evince a growing disposition to encourage sys- 
tematic work. 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN WORK 


During the last two years the force of for- 
eign secretaries has been increased from 
eleven to twenty. New men have gone to 
Japan, China, Indiaand South America. The 
committee speaks especially of the sympathy 
of all association leaders in the work of the 
jubilee commemoration. The attendance of 
many foreign delegates was due to the per- 
sonal efforts of Mr. James Stokes, who during 
the summer of 1900 visited friends in other 
lands. For the extent and completeness of 
the jubilee exhibit complimentary mention is 
made of the indefatigable labors of the com- 
mittee’s educational seeretary, Mr. George B. 
Hodge. The support of the international 
committee’s work for 1900 came from 4,614 in- 
dividual givers. Of this amount $82,865 came 
from 204 individuals, If the support of the 
committee in the future is to be in the same 
way, the importance is felt of having a wider 
constituency throughout the country. 

The committee made these recommendations» 
which later in the session were unanimously 
adopted: 

1. The continuance on present lines of the 
following departments: (1) Office, Publica- 
tions and Library, (2) Business, (3) Field, 
(4) Railroad, (5) Student, (6) Army and 
Navy, (7) Colored, (8) Indian, (9) Special 
Religious, (10) Educational, (11) Physical, 
(12) Secretarial, (13) Boys’, (14) Foreign. 

2. Increase of annual resources to supply 
$160,000 on the home and $65,000 on the for- 
eign field. 

3. Completion of the Jubilee fund. 

4. The observance of the last Lord’s Day in 
September as Bible Study Rally Day. 

5. The observance of the second Lord’s Day 
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Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Advocating Physical Culture 


in November and the week following as a sea- 
son of prayer for young men in this and other 
lands. 

6. Discretion to make an exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition provided the funds needed 
are available. 

7. Holding the next convention in the year 
1904, 

MR. SHUEY’S ADDRESS 

The Contribution of the Y. M. C. A. to the 
Welfare of the Commercial and Industrial 
Classes was the topic of Mr. E. L. Shuey of 
Dayton, O. In a direct way he showed how 
quickly the Y. M. C. A. seized any new op- 
portunity. Association men have ever been 
more busy with work than with theory. The 
great eras in the history of the country had 
had their counterpart in the history of asso- 
ciation work. First it was the commercial 
class. Then came the war and army work. 
Then the employment bureaus. No theories 
were advanced. The aim was simply to do 
something to help young men earn their liv- 
ing. Practical workers studied the social and 
educational requirements. Then the general 
secretaries began to study American educa- 
tional statistics. This showed the industrial 
opportunity and led up in the last ten years 
to the broad field of industrial work for the 
association. 

Twenty years ago the work of the associa- 
tion was almost wholly commercial. Today 
many associations number among their mem- 
bers thirty to forty per cent. of mechanics. 
Some, like the Institute, New York, are wholly 
of this class. In 1886 there were six evening 
Y. M. C, A. schools. Today there are 350 with 
27,000 different men enrolled, who have access 
to 523 libraries, and who used last year 418,500 
books, many of them of the highest class of 
technical literature. 

Uniformity in courses, strength in supervi- 
sion has led 108 colleges and technical schools 
to recognize the certificates of these Y. M. 
C. A. evening classes. There was no model 
to guide. The scope of studies and method of 
study are the result of investigation of local 
conditions. 

PRES. STANLEY HALL’S ADDRESS 

Following Mr. Shuey came Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall to speak on the physical work. His 
topic might have been phrased “ Health as a 
means to Holiness.” In beginning he referred 
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to the meaning of holiness as ‘“‘ wholeness or 
health.” He quoted a few well-known pas- 
sages from the Bible with the words changed, 
like “Worship the Lord in the beauty of 
healthfulness.” This, he said, sums up the 
new hygiene which is redeeming man’s body 
from the old ascetic neglect. ‘‘ What shall a 
man give in exchange for his health.” With- 
out health the mind is freaky, the will feeble. 

One of the best products of health is abound- 
ing joy, rapture in being alive. The chief 
among the controllable means of health is 
muscle culture. The muscles are the only 
organs of the will and show its strength and 
weakness. Right living may be defined as 
right muscle habits and action. “Rational 
muscle culture for its moral effect is the 
gospel I would preach today,” he said. It is 
certain to become the dominant note in the 
pulpit just as soon as those who would save 
souls come to know what the soul of man is. 

Alluding to the increasing importance of 
physical training for young men, Dr. Hall 
said that the period of adolescence had been 
more thoroughly studied. It was the period 
of greatest muscle development, and the time 
when the struggle for a lifework was begun. 
Yet increased use of machinery and modern 
conveniences almost deprived the growing 
man of needed exercise. Dr. Hall empha- 
sized physical training as the best remedy 
for sexual vices. The youth must be intense, 
and glow and tingle with excitement. Our 
wisdom must restrain the excitement within 
proper channels. 

In closing Dr. Hall said: “As you are 
Christians, live up to the top of your physi- 
cal condition. Traina littleevery day. Con- 
sider posture, bearing; learn to run a little 
without initial embarrassment. Study the 
effect of exercise in varying quantities. If 
brain workers, avoid spurtiness and work 
that tries the nerves. Men are coming more 
and more to be measured, not by what they 
know, but by what they can do. Subjective 
emotions are not enough. The one language 
of manhood is will action. The chief power 
of man is the will, and its only organs are the 
muscles.” 


EUROPEAN GREETINGS 


As the last exercise of the afternoon, and 
one of the most interesting of the whole con- 
vention, publicly expressed greetings were 
received from the many European delegates 
present. “The entire foreign delegation was 
seated in a body on the platform. President 
Dodge was péculiarly happy in ‘his introduc- 
tions and extended the hand of fellowship to 
each speaker. First came Rev. Adolph Hoff- 
mann of the world’s committee at Geneva. 
He was received with a tumult of cheers and 
a standing salute. His English was broken 
enough to be piquant, but it was in pronuncia- 
tion less than words that it was noticeable. 
In fact, he won a compliment from the chair- 
man for his “grip on English,” to which the 
audience added its approving token of ap- 
plause. 

Prof. James Barrelet of Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, came next as representing the country 
which first started the young men’s work, 
as long ago as 1825. He was apt in his choice 
of words, and while he referred jocularly to 
the smallness of his own country—the only 
way they could expand there was toward 
heaven—he and his two associates, who stood 
beside him, looked proud to be of Swiss na- 
tivity. Swiss greetings from the national 
committee were extended on a large scroll, 
which the speaker said “is as big as our coun- 
try.” 

Next in line came Germany, and Rev. Al- 
fred Klug spoke for the deputation. With 
him were six other delegates. He first pre- 
sented a cabled message of congratulation 
and felicitation from Emperor William, and 
proud indeed he looked to have such an em- 
peror and such a message from him. Giving 
his impressions of the work of America for 
the young men, he said Germany has not 
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quite 100,000 members of her Y. M. C. A. 
movement, but she can beat America in the 
number of separate stations or branches. 
“T am surprised,” he continued, “to see the 
energetic work which America is doing. It is 
all I expected and more.” The story of 
Columbus and the egg he utilized in describ- 
ing how the great discoverer had alone been 
able to make the egg stand on the table. 
*“You have the egg of Columbus over here,” 
he said, and everybody cheered. What the 
German Young Men’s Association was doing 
was told briefly. It trained young men to be 
good soldiers, ‘‘good husbands,” good pillars 
tothe church. ‘You call your associations a 
church of laymen. Ours include the clergy- 
men, too—pastors and laymen are bound to- 
gether.” Inclosing he said: ‘* We have come 
over here not only to learn from you, but to 
love you. You can see our love in the tele- 
gram from the German emperor.”’ 

The reading by the president of an answer 
sent by Mr. James Stokes for the convention 
to the message from the emperor gave him 
an opportunity to compliment Mr. Stokes for 
his efficient work in connection with the jubi- 
lee convention. This was the light touch to 
the sympathies of the audience which alone 
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national secretary, Mr. Mills, to read the 
hearty English greeting, signed by repre- 
sentative men from England, Churchmen and 
nobility. 

Senator Jules Siegfried, formerly of the 
French cabinet, was the graceful and effective 
spokesman of the French deputation. Re- 
ferring to the historic connections between 
France and America, he said that if America 
had once owed France a debt of gratitude for 
her Lafayette her Christians had long since 
paid it all by aid to the sister republic in the 
war for Christianity. As a token of Christian 
esteem and co-operation they wished to pre- 
sent something, he said, which should be last- 
ing and substantial. Accordingly, he pre- 
sented a large framed copy of Dagnan-Bou- 
veret’s famous masterpiece, The Lord’s Supper, 
which was inscribed: ‘“‘ Let Christ be King.” 
“‘WeShall All Be One.” 


ARMY AND NAVY NIGHT 


To say that Wednesday evening was “ mili- 
tary night” is to indicate at once what hap- 
pened when the doors were thrown open. 
For the first time during the convention the 
facilities of the hall were taxed to their ut- 
most, and then the people stood up. Enthu- 
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was necessary. At once there were calls for 
“Stokes.” And nothing but a sight of that 
gentleman stilled the tumult in the least. He 
was finally compelled to climb over the rail- 
ing to the platform and speak for a moment. 
And when he stepped back again the hall 
rang with “three cheers for Stokes.” The 
possibility of the attendance of several foreign 
delegates was due to Mr. Stokes’s personal 
efforts. 
THE ENGLISH GREETING 


Probably the most significant and impres- 
sive of the foreign greetings was that of the 
English brethren, present in such numbers as 
to make it hard to distinguish individuals, 
even though they stood as near the platform 
front as circumstances would permit. Lord 
Kinnaird spoke forcibly for them, represent- 
ing, as he said, 1,100 English and Irish associ- 
ations and 300 affiliated organizations in Scot- 
land, of which he is the president. Hearty 
congratulations were extended and he spoke 
for amoment of the history of the association, 
but added that we should only dwell on history 
as a stimulus for future action. “ We believe,” 
he went on, “that the association is going to 
alter the opinion of the world on the liquor 
traffic and on all traffic in vice. We hope be- 
fore many years that the young women will 
be as well looked after as are the men today. 
We owe a duty to our sisters as well as our 
brothers.” Asa last word he said there was 
a world-wide duty for the association, a duty 
even in China, India and Japan, and he left 
the message: “ Now, then, do it. Put in prac- 
tice all your great desires. We must save 
this generation. Our sons will save another 
generation.” 

Lord Kinnaird then asked the English 


siasm was in the very air. Even the draped 
bunting seemed to be vibrant when the ap- 
plause rang out repeatedly in deafening vol- 
ume as hero after hero of the army and navy 
was presented to the great assembly. Con- 
spicuous in the front of the hall were de- 
tachments of the marines from the Navy Yard 
and soldiers from the fort. Eagerly they 
heard every word, and their applause made 
up in zest what it lacked in quantity. Mrs. 
Russell Sage, Mrs. McAlpin and Miss Helen 
Gould had conspicuous seats on the platform. 

Col. Curtis Guild presided with his usual 
grace and eloquence. His introductions were 
in a happy vein, each one seeming to be more 
apt in its application than the one before. 
He told about the Y. M. C. A. work among 
soldiers as he had seen it in his own experi- 
ence as an officer of volunteers. He said, in 
part: “In 1898 our good friend, Chaplain 
Tribou, suggested the work. The seed fell 
upon good ground. The harvest has been 
not a hundred but a thousand fold. Three 
hundred and e ghty-seven thousand enlisted 
men in the army attend church in a year. 
Wherever the American soldier or sailor goes 
—at a home station, in Alaska, Guam or China 
—he finds there the hand of the association 
outstretched to save him, not only from him- 
self, but to save him for his country. No 
man who has seen the work of association 
men in camp life can refrain from saying, 
‘These also went about doing good.’ The as- 
sociation men have labored all day seven days 
every week in the dull routine of homesick 
camps. No money is ever better expended 
than that which is put into this organization 
for work among the soldiers and sailors. It 
is to this association we owe it when we say 
that we are proud of our army and navy in 
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time of peace as well as war, and that there 
is no place on earth where a man can lead a 
cleaner, sweeter life than in the camp or bar- 
racks of the United States service.” The 
speaker closed with the narration of an in- 
cident in camp in Cuba which happened on 
Christmas Eve, Just at the stroke of mid- 
night from the soldiers’ tents straggled forth 
a strain of song, soon taken up all along the 
jineina strong-voiced chorus. And the words 
sung were those beginning, “How firm a 
foundation.” 
GENERAL, ADMIRALS AND CAPTAINS 

Aptly presenting the doughty little General 
Wheeler, as the man who dared to mutiny in 
the face of the enemy at Santiago by attack- 
ing the enemy, Colonel Guild gave way for 
the applause which for a time threatened to 
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every post where the army goes. Nothing can 
do more to build up the country’s defenses.” 

Mrs. E. A. McAlpin of Sing Sing, N. Y., 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary, took 
General Wheeler’s place by the desk and for a 
time tried to get a chance to be heard. The 
applause, to which was added the Chautauqua 
salute, was tumultuous. She is a pleasing, 
energetic woman, who gave a little indication 
of how she might interest and manage the 
soldiers in the many times she has addressed 
them by the way in which she managed her 
audience. Alluding to the beginning of the 
auxiliary work, she mentioned the strong inter- 
est and encouragement she had received from 
Miss Helen Gould. She also alluded to Miss 
Gould’s gift of the new and handsome sailors’ 
home now building in Brooklyn. It was then 
that the “house literally went wild”—if an 
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Gen. Joseph Wheeler on Military Night, Colonel Guild Presiding 


take the place of General Wheeler’s address. 
That he is not an orator is well known. That 
he is a man of action, who can lead men to ac- 
tion, is still better known. His address 
proved in its earnestness, its practical tone 
and the evident effort he made to deliver it 
how sincerely the speaker felt the advantages 
of the work of the Y. M. C. A. in army camps. 
His topic was The Open Door of Opportunity 
in Our Island Possessions. “The United 
States,” he declared, “is a triumphant nation 
in all that elevates manhood. This power to 
accomplish good must impress every one with 
our responsibility in our island possessions. 
How important that the soldiers we send 
among the peoples there should be of a char- 
acter to give a favorable impression of the 
United States.” “Can any one conceive the 
good that will come to civilization from Amer- 
ican soldiers in a foreign country who set an 
example of honor, propriety and good order? 
The work of the association in connection 
with the army is essential, net only for the 
well-being of the soldier, but for the well-be- 
ingofourcountry.” Withan evident effort, as 
if wishing to put into the words all his power 
of emphasis, the general said, just before he 
gatdown: “Asa soldier I appeal to the people 
pi the country to build up the Y. M.C. A. in 


intelligent, Christian, patriotic Boston audi- 
ence ever does that. One burst of applause 
was stilled only in time for another. Not un- 
til Miss Gould had arisen several times and 
bowed was Mrs. McAlpin allowed to pro- 
ceed. ‘That was splendid,’ was her first re- 
mark then. She told of the work accomplished 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, of her own experi- 
ences and especially of the encouraging atti- 
tude of the officers whom she had met in the 
work. 

Perhaps no words will express more suc- 
cinctly and strongly what the presence of 
Admiral Watson asa speaker on that platform 
meant than a part of his own statement, which 
was quite brief. He said, “The mere fact of 
my being willing to stand before so many 
peopleand attempt to say a few words express- 
ive of the gratitude of the navy to this associa- 
tion, to those who know my limitations, is a 
very strong proof of the deep sense of obliga- 
tion I feel for the helping hand of brotherhood, 
which you are holding out to the enlisted men 
in the army and navy of our country.” 

Rear-Admiral F. J. Higginson said that 
while the enlisted men were well cared for on 
board ship, both physically and morally, con- 
trol ceased while they were on shore. There 
was where the Y. M. C. A. could get in its 
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great and good work as it had been doing. 
His active manner and the briskness with 
which he attacked his subject won not only 
applause, but close attention. “ Expansion,” 
said he, “‘has come to this country, and it has 
come to stay, whether you like it or not. We 
must rely on the navy for the protection of 
the outposts. The morale of the sailors in 
that navy needs your attention.” 

Capt. A. V. Wadhams’s snappy, staccato 
manner, splendid voice and pleasing way of 
telling things won him a repetition of the 
welcome which was ready for him at the start. 
He referred to the enlisted men as “our com- 
rades before the mast,” and said they were 
not a hodge-podge of humanity, but a selected 
class. Some of them were Christians, and 
these “holy Joes” as their comrades called 
them, were always marked men. They were 
frequently the men who were ready for any 
duty, however hazardous. They knew that 
to the Christian belongs the post of danger. 
“It has been my privilege to see missionaries 
in all parts of the world. Noone can appre- 
ciate the work done by them until he can com- 
pare the converted with the unconverted peo- 
ple in foreign lands. The missionaries need no 
word of commendation from me or anybody.” 
After indicating how far-reaching might be 
the effect of Christian work in the navy, he 
said, “The millennium will be at hand when 
the men of the sea are converted. The navy 
is for peace and only strikes when necessary. 
The men need help. They are not a bad lot. 
They are easily influenced.” 

If there could have been any climax to an 
accumulation of enthusiasm such as Mechan- 
ics’ Hall contained on Wednesday night, it 
came as the last speaker, Capt. Richmond P. 
Hobson, was introduced. So tremendous and 
long continued was the applause that the man 
must have been embarrassed. In appearance 
the young captain is rather stern, well built, 
determined. His pluck stood out in the very 
way in which he continued his short address, 
even when a few people in all parts of the 
hall began to leave. The disturbance was but 
brief, and evidently made by people who had 
overstayed their time limit in order to see the 
last speaker, and who could not wait the order 
of events. 

Captain Hobson’s words were deliberate 
and were repeatedly applauded. He spoke of 
the sailors and soldiers and America’s duty to 
them. They were as a class homeless men 
and lived under conditions to try men’s souls. 
Their life was intended for their -country’s 
service. They must be always ready and 
willing. ‘‘When,” he said, “‘you make a 
sailor or a soldier a Christian you make him a 
better servant to his country. My friends, 
let us be up and doing. There ought to bea 
home in front of every navy yard, like the one 
in Brooklyn, and in front of every army post. 
Surely the field is wide and the soil is rich.” 


Thursday 


Though it was well on towards midnight 
when most of the delegates sought their pillows 
the previous night, they were astir seasonably 
and ready to participate in the early special 
praise service at Association Hall, conducted 
by Dr. Chapman, and the devotional meeting 
at Mechanics’ Hall, which ushered in Jubilee 
Day proper. President Dodge had yielded 
the gavel to James Stokes, whose downright 
earnestness, contagious enthusiasm and famil- 
iarity with association history and personnel 
made him well-nigh an ideal temporary 
chairman. 


CEPHAS BRAINERD’S RETROSPECT 


Who could have stated more intelligently 
and fully the fundamental principles of the 
Y. M. C. A. than the eminent New York 
lawyer, Cephas Brainerd, for twenty-six 
years the wise and capable chairman of the 
international committee. The listener felt 
that if there is now living any human encyclo- 
pediaof information touching the rise, spread, 
set-backs, forward movements and world-wide 
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expansion of Y. M. C. A., it was the clean- 
shaven, alert New Yorker, of aristocratic 
bearing, noble Christian lineage7and devoted 
personal life. 

His paper harked back to the early forma- 
tive days, traced the causes which led to the 
formation of thé international committee, 
dwelt upon its purely advisory functions, as 
respects its relation to local associations, dis- 
claimed any element of ecclesiastical authority 
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Capt. R. P. Hobson, Pleading for the Sailor 


in the association, which is purely a layman’s 
movement. Two or three simple, strong fun- 
damentals—the evangelical test, the Paris 
declaration of faith and a common purpose— 


have been the sources of growth and power. - 


The history of these fifty years proves that it 
is practicable to gather for effective Christian 
work men not agreed upon a great number of 
things, but agreed with respect toafew. The 
movement has also promoted a vast increase 
ef practical service on the part of laymen. 
The principles operative thus far are still ap- 
plicable. 

Chairman Stokes could not help interject- 
ing at this point a tribute to Mr. Brainerd, the 
man who, more than any other, had stood by 
and strengthened the association in all stages 
of its growth. 


PRESIDENT FAUNCE AND DR, CLARK 


To the president of Brown and the leader 
of Christian Endeavor had been assigned the 
topic The Relation of the Association to the 
Churches. Both spoke without notes and elo- 
quently. Dr. Faunce confuted the idea of 
any rivalry between church and association. 
The fact that a man must first give himself to 
the church before he can become influential 
in Y. M. C. A. affairs is sufficient disproof of 
the possibility of any separate ecclesiastical 
institution. The dream of one great inclusive 
church, which the speaker had shared with 
others in by-gone days, seems to be shattered 
by the fact affirmed by Carroll D. Wright that 
the separate denominations were never so 
strong. The strength of the association con- 
sists in union for effort to make the kingdom 
come. As illustrating the capacity of laymen 
for such service, the names of Lord Shaftes- 


bury, George Williams, Henry Drummond 


and D. L. Moody were given. The associa- 
tion derives from the church its truth and its 
workers. On the other hand, the church has 
in the association a training ground for young 
men, a right arm of action and a boundless 
opportunity. 

Dr. Clark’s main proposition was that the 
church is the family of God. The association, 
as one of its children, has a special mission. 
It has put young men at work for young men; 
and by assigning specific tasks has demon- 
strated anew the truth, “diversities of opera- 
tion, one spirit.” The association has also 
emphasized the just claims of body, mind 
and spirit, and in this connection Dr. Clark 


testified to his own frequent and profitable 
use of the Boston association’s gymnasium. 
No less important has been the service of the 
association in‘demonstrating the essential fel- 
lowship of different branches of the church, 
To this fact Dr. Clark brought convincing 
and soul-stirring proof from his own extensive 
observations in foreign lands. 


THE OLD SOUTH MEMORIAL MEETINGS 


The veterans of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
had looked forward with peculiar interest 
to the meeting held in the Old South 
Church on Thursday afternoon, and dele- 
gates from afar had anticipated it, not only 
because of its interest as a memorial ser- 
vice, but becanse it would give them an op- 
portunity to sit within historic walls. 

The ancient church was filled to over- 
flowing. Immediately in front of the plat- 
form sat the early members of the Bos- 
ton Association. On the platform besides 
those who participated later in the exer- 
cises were Mr: J. H. Quincy of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, who called the 
meeting to order, and Speaker Myers of 
the House of Representatives of the Leg- 
is!ature of Massachusetts, and Lord Kin- 
naird. 

Admirable music was furnished by the 
Apollo Male Quartette. The Scriptures 
were read by Mr. E. M. McPherson, presi- 
dent of the Boston Association in 1590. 
A tender and moving prayer by the vener- 
able Joseph Story, president of the Boston 
Association during the days of the Civil 
War. foilowed.. The introductory remarks 
of Hon. Franklin W. Smith of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the presiding officer, who served 
as president of the Boston Association, 
IS5S. were impressive as he called on the 
audience to rise as he read the names of 
the notable dead among the early Y. M. 
C. A. workers in Boston and throughout 
the country. 

‘The most dramatic incident of the ses- 
sion was the presentation of an address of 
congratulations to the Boston Association 
from the London Central Association, pre- 
sented by the deputation from Great Brit/ 
ain which stoed on the platform while Mr. 
Howard Williams, son of Sir George Wil- 
liams, founder of the Y. M. C. A., intro- 
duced Mr, Putterill of the London Asso- 
ciation, who read the message. Mr. Wil- 
liams fcllowed with a beautiful tribute to 
his father, who had been given three cheers 
by the audience. 

Following is the address of congratula- 
tion from London to Boston, which hand- 
semely illuminated and engrossed, and 
framed in an oak frame made from a gun 
earriage on one of Nelson’s battleships, 
will adorn the rooms of the Boston Y. M. 
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C. A. hereafter as a precious souvenir of 
the jubilee and of international amity. 

“Beloved brethren and_ fellow-workers, 
the celebration of the Jubilee of your Asso- 
ciation presents to us the welcome oppor- 
tunity of expressing our brotherly greetings 
and warmest congratulations on the com- 
pletion of fifty years’ work in the interests 
of voung men. 

“The formation of the first Association 
in the United States of America was an 
oceasion of great joy to the parent Asso- 
ciation, which it is our privilege to repre- 
sent, while the continual growth and devel- 
opment of the work not only in Boston, 
but throughout your great country has 
been to us a constant source of gratifica- 
tion and encouragement. 

“BPyver loyal to the great purpose of the 
Association, your efforts have been directed 
to the uplifting of the young manhood of 
your city by the employment of many and 
varied agencies for their spiritual, social, 
mental and physical welfare. 

“The success resulting from this work 
has deservedly received the recognition of 
all classes of the community. In this we 
rejoice, and with heartfelt gratitude unite 
with you in grateful acknowledgment of 
the blessing which God has given to the 
labors of His servants. 

“We pray, that in the coming years, 
your Association may be increasingly fruit- 
ful in the salvation of young men, and that 


its elevating and purifying power may be’ 


extended to your city, renowned through- 
out the world for its intellectual pre-emi- 
nence, 
** Signed, GEORGE WILLIAMS, 
“President.” 


Following the singing of a hymn wriften 
by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, to be sung at 
the opening of the first rooms of the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A. in 1852, Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridge, one of the 
charter members of the Boston Y. M. C. A., 
at that time a clerk on Milk street in an 
establishment adjacent to the Old South 
Church, gave an historical address full of 
humor, irony, tenderness and information 
respecting Y. M. C. A. beginnings in Bos- 
ton, in which talk he found time to speak 
words in behalf of the sailors of the world, 
in behalf of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and in condemnation of those 
who abbreviate the noble name, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, by calling it 
the “Y. M. C. A.” He closed by calling 
on Mr. Arthur §S. Johnson, the present 
president of the Association in Boston, to 
unveil the memorial tablet which is to be 
placed on the outer wall of the Old South 
Church commemorating the fact that in its 
chapel fifty years ago the first Y. M. C. A. 


BOSTON 
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in the United States was organized. Long 
snd hearty applause followed Mr. John- 
son’s act. 

The inscription on the bronze panel be- 
neath the symbolical device made up of the 
Association triangle and the letters P. X. 
is this: 

“At the end of fifty years of service to 
young men this tablet is placed to com- 
memorate the organization of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
first in the United States, in the chapel of 
this church, December 29, 1851. Teneo et 
leneor.” 


AT FANEUIL HALL 


The attendance at this meeting Thursday 
afternoon was small at first. This was in 
large part owing to the chronological proxi- 
mity of the Old South meeting. ‘The gath- 
ering was unique even for this place. 
Perhaps the like has never occurred before 
beneath the visionless painted eyes of the 
patriots whose pictures adorn the walls. 
The Chairman was Josiah H. Quincy, Esq., 
and from him came the real explanation 
of why the delegates were asked to meet 
there. It was simply to make them better 
acquainted with- another of Boston’s chief 
landmarks, and that the stamp of liberty 
and humanity, for which the very name 
of the hall has stood so long, might be im- 
pressed indelibly upon their memory. 

Greetings were received from Mayor 
Hart aud the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Mayor said the best patriotic address he 
could make was to say that a Christian 
was always a good citizen. Lieut.-Gov. 
Sates, who was, as always, enthusiastically 
received, told eloquently the story of the 
hall. 

A large number of foreign delegates were 
sented on the platform. The first to speak 
was Lord Kinnaird. He made prominent 
the motto of the English Y. M. C. A.: “In 
things essential unitys in things non-essen- 
tial liberty, in all things charity.” True 
liberty, he said, never forgets the great 
ideal which is the establishment of the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
referred briefly to the ‘historical memories 
of the old hall, and then said, “We who 
believe in Christianity think that this meet- 
ing today is one of the most significant 
events in the history of this hall.” 

Judge A. von Szilassy of the Supreme 
Court, Hungary, a picturesque looking fig- 
ure from the old world, with gray and 
brown hair and full beard and broad, good- 
natured face which indicated the pleasure 
he afterward expressed, spoke _ brietly 
through an interpreter. ‘The presence at 
one time of Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, in the hall had been mentioned. 
The Hungarian speaker again referred to it 
with feeling, told of an interview he once 
had with Kossuth, and aroused great ap- 
plause when he said the patriot had said 
to him that of all countries he had been 
in. he had been the best received in Amer- 
ica. 

Rev. Adolf Hoffman, D. D.. of Geneva, 
was the next speaker, and he in turn was 
followed by Lieut.-Col. Charles Fermaund 
of Switzerland, who, besides being an offi- 
cer of the navy, was the first General Sec- 
retary of the World’s Committee. Col. 
Fermaund said that he had no fear for 
America so long as Christian manhood ear- 
ried the star spangled banner. 

The most picturesque of the speakers was 
Pleader M. L. Rallia Ran of India, who 
appeared in native costume. His English 
was excellent, his voice quiet, but emphatic. 
Briefly he told how in 1889 the first Gen- 
eral Secretary had landed at Bombay. He 
was an American. Then he said there 
were eighteen Associations in India, ‘‘most- 
ly asleep.” The membership then was 300. 
In 1891 the Indian National Council was 
organized. In 1899 there were 131 Indian 
Associations and 5265 members, of whom 
4000 were natives. The Indian member- 
ship is now about 6000. 


The last speaker was Mr. Herbert B.- 


Ames of Montreal. It was an address of 
good fellowship. “Our two governments,” 
he said, “whether right or wrong we will 
not say, have raised a tariff wall, but one 
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product can always be passed duty free, 
and that is Y. M. C, A. ideas.’”’ In conclu- 
sion, he said: “Remember the words, 
‘whatsoever you would that men should do 
unto you.’ Speak the truth. Do right. 
That is what this hall and the Y. M. C. A. 
stands for.’ 


HOSPITALITY FROM STATE AND CITY 


The reception given to the delegates by 
W. Murray Crane, Governor of the Com- 
monweaith. brought about seven hundred 
of the delegates to the gilded dome State 
House on Beacon Hill on Vhursday after- 
noon. For each visitor he had a firm grip 
of the hand and a pleasant word, the sim- 
plicity and democracy of the affair im- 
pressing the foreign visitors. After meet- 
ing the governor, the delegates inspected 
the notable chambers, legislative and ad- 
ministrative, of the State House. 

On Wednesday evening the trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts graciously threw 
open the spacious galleries of that struc- 
ture on Copley Square, and representatives 
of the trustees with their wives, together 
with Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Helen Gould, 
General Joseph Wheeler,, Admiral Watson 
and other notable visitors and friends of the 

_Y. M. C. A., stood in line and received the 
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among several letters regretting an inability 
to attend the session, which he read or men- 
tioned, was one from Prince Hilkhoff, the 
minister of transportation of Russia, who is 
in charge of the railroads of Russia. 

Mr. McCook indicated the extent of the 
work by saying that it included Canada, the 
United States, and he hoped soon to report 
two. associations along the line of the Mexican 
Central. There are 160 working railroad as- 
sociations, 40,000 contributing members, occu- 
pying seventy-six railroad association build- 
ings. When a strong, capable railroad man 
studies the subject thoroughly he is converted 
to it. The influence of our railroad work is 
being felt in other countries, because our rail- 
roads have been notably successful and other 
nations are studying them. The Russian 
minister, Mr. Hilkhoff, had personally inves- 
tigated and later sent two of his officials to in- 
vestigate the Y. M. C. A. railroad work. He 
has promised to give to the Russian railroads 
such a part of our system of working among 
the men as can be applied there. 

Mr. McCook managed very cleverly to get 
around the restrictions which he said had 
been placed upon the chairmen of the conven- 
tion concerning the mentioning of certain 
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several thousand guests who accepted the 
invitation issued in the name of the Bos- 
ton Association. 

Although beginning at a late hour, this 
reception afforded a fine opportunity for 
the delegates to inspect the art treasures 
and to broaden their acquaintance one 
with the other. The wives and daughters 
of prominent Y. M..C. A. workers in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island aided in mak- 
ing the reception attractive, the matrons 
serving refreshments and the younger 
women acting as ushers. 


RAILROAD NIGHT 


Not many conventions back a plea was 
made by one or two men that they might have 
just fifteen minutes in which to consider 
Y. M. C. A. work among railroad men. At 
the present convention not only was a whole 
evening session set apart for the railroad 
work, but the public showed its appreciation 
by turning out 4,500 strong, almost completely 
filling the seats in Grand Hall. It was evi- 
dent that the railroad work had been pro- 
ceeding at express train speed, if we may 
judge by the figures quoted by a speaker, 
taken from the international committee’s re- 
port. These were to the effect that of last 
year’s increase in association work and mem- 
bership fifty per cent. belongs to the railroad 
associations. 

The chairman of the evening was Hon. 
John J. McCook of New York, whose stalwart 
form and genial face has more than once been 
an inspiration to railroad men. Notable 


names. He said, “ There are certain ladies in 
the land who have large railroad holdings.” 
This was applauded. “They not only give 
largely themselves, but they can raise money.” 
The applause increased. “It is notable that 
the association work has been flourishing of 
late years on the Gould lines.” Then the au- 
dience outdid itself applauding, and was not 
satisfied until Miss Helen Gould, who sat at 
one side of the platform, arose and bowed. 


PRESIDENT TUTTLE’S ADDRESS 


After the remarks of the chairman the prin- 
ciple address of the evening was given by 
Pres. Lucius Tuttle of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. Rather facetiously he began by 
comparing himself to a colored preacher, who 
had said sometimes he spoke from notes and 
sometimes he used manuscript, ‘but mostly 
I speaks extempororous.” Mr. Tuttle, how- 
ever, gave a strong, businesslike address, such 
as only a man who knows the practical work- 
ings of a great railroad system and the pecul- 
iar temptations and foibles of railroad men 
could give. 

President Tuttle said that the railroad man 
of North America is oneof the best types of 
manhood the world has ever produced. He 
facetiously described the first railroad branch 
at the Grand Central Station, New York, 
which began with a single room, a canary 
bird, a few volumes of United States’ reports 
and the secretary, Today, aided by the 
beneficence of Mr. Vanderbilt, that branch 
occupies one of the most magnificent build- 
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ings in the country. The statement that the 
Boston & Maine Railroad was increasing its 
number of branches was received with ap- 
plause. Even more enthusiastic was the 
audience when Mr. Tuttle spoke of a point of 
junction on one of the recently acquired lines 
of his road, where the principle place of resort 
for the railroad men had been in a hotel. 
The best end of that hotel was the barroom, 
but it was not on the railroad property and 
the directors had no control over the acts of 
the owner. Said Mr. Tuttle, “‘I presented the 
matter to our board of directors, and they 
said. ‘ Buy it’, and we did. The hotel is now 
closed and there is a Y. M. C. A. in that 
neighborhood. ” 

Mr. Tuttle then considered what might be 
the reason for the success of Y. M. C. A. work 
in general. Religious enthusiasm, although 
frequently stated in different terms, seemed to 
be the generally assigned reason. He queried 
if that was the whole truth, and quoted in- 
stances from history of many sovereigns of 
the old world who were the embodiment, 
not only of religious enthusiasm, but of big- 
otry and persecution. He wouldadd: “It is 
because the religion which lies underneath 
this movement is the divine religion that 
breathed forth from the Sermon on the Mount 
and from the Eleventh Commandment, which 
teaches us to ‘love our neighbor as ourself.’ ”’ 

Other addresses were made by Mr. Cephas 
Brainerd of New York, for twenty-five years 
a member of the international committee, and 
by Mr. J. E. Cannon, a New York banker, on 
the business side of the association move- 
ment. He closed with a sterling appeal for 
funds. This appeal was seconded by Mr. 
Moore, and at his direction special ushers 
passed through the hall, collecting donations 
and pledges. 

Friday 


First on the program of the Friday morning 
session was an address by James H. Canfield, 
LL. D., of New York city on the association’s 
contribution to the welfare of boys. He is a 
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man of strong words, strong physique and ad- 
vanced ideas regarding this particular field 
of Y. M. C. A. operation. In fact, he said, it 
was in part the object of his address to find 
what fault he could with present methods in 
the hope of improving them. Secular organ- 
izations for boys had existed for a long time, 
and they had done good work. It was not 
that the association had lacked in interest, 
but that it had lacked in ability that caused 
delay in its taking up boys’ work. Even yet 
it was experimental. It was hard to tell just 
how to classify boys. Treat a boy like a boy 
and perhaps he wants to be treated like a 
man. Treat him as a man and perhaps he 
says that ‘‘ boys will be boys.” 

Dr. Canfield then named some essential 
points for hoys’ work. The boy must have 
freedom of choice; the responsibilities must 
be his own. The boys’ work ought to be 
handled by a special committee, not given to 
those who are already busy on other things. 
He complimented the work of the boys’ sum- 
mer camps. Boyhood is the period of emo- 
tion. At no othér time is he so susceptible to 
influence. Boys are keen to detect insincer- 
ity. They must be reached tactfully or they 
cannot be reached at all. The young boy is 
extraordinarily self-conscious. It is usually 
best to keep his work apart from that of men. 
Among men he feels out of place. The boys’ 
home ties are strong and should not be dis- 
turbed. 

THE YOUNG MAN AND THE BIBLE 


Rev. Edward I. Bosworth, D. D., of Oberlin 
Seminary took for his subject The Applica- 
tion of the Bible to the Daily Life of Young 
Men. As the young man is at twenty-one in 
his daily life, so is he likely to be always. 
The great era of the Word of God, he said, 
in the understanding heart of the church was 
just beginning. It puts a foundation of rec- 
ognized fact under their faith. Everywhere 
fundamental religious questions. are being 
raised. It is absolutely essential that young 
men take a fresh look at the facts. The study 
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of the Word of God makes great thought ha- 
bitual, and the secret of a great life is to 
form the habit of thinking great thoughts. 
A life which in its early years subjects itself 
to the habitual pressure of uplifting thoughts 
must be essentially great. In a young man’s 
fight for a pure life, a spiritual development 
by daily study of the Word of God is one of 
his chief resources. 

The conservative position with regard to 
the Bible found adequate and impressive 
statement in the addresses of Principal Caven 
of Toronto and Rev. W. W. White of Mont- 
clair, N. J. Yet it was not a reactionary con- 
servatism that refuses to face the facts and 
arguments adduced by other schools of think- 
ers. Both the venerable and able Canadian 
scholar, himself the embodiment of old-time 
Presbyterianism, and the handsome and elo- 
quent young Bible teacher agreed in admitting 
the right and the duty of careful, critical ex- 
amination of the Bible. Dr. Caven dwelt 
upon the influence of the Holy Spirit in ob- 
taining a right understanding of Scripture. 
He did not underrate the value of commenta- 
ries, but pleaded for that spirituality which in- 
terprets and illumines the letter of Scripture. 
Scholarship is useful when united with hu- 
mility and faith, and we owe much to it, but 
all real increase in the knowledge of divine 
things must come from more perfect under- 
standing of the Scripture, and all true ad- 
vance in its apprehension is due to the teach- 
ing of Scripture: ‘“‘The commentator and 
theologian, the preacher, the Sabbath schoo} 
teacher, the instructor in the home, the indi- 
vidual believer seeking personal edification in 
the divine Word—all require the continual il- 
lumination and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
May he be to every one of us here assembled 
our Teacher, Sanctifier and Comforter.” 

Mr. White’s special topic was A Right Life 
as the Essential Factor in Understanding the 
World of God and Maintaining It. He argued 
for the objective authority of Scripture as dis- 
tinct from the position of Ritschlianism, which 
accepts only those ideas which verify them- 
selves in experience. He welcomed the scien- 
tific spirit of our times, but declared that the 
Bible must be learned as one learns to play 
the piano, by practice. Since only lives pro- 
duced the book, only life and the same qual- 
ity of life can understand it. As a man 
grown older, his deepening and broadening 
experience leads him to appreciate portions of 
the Bible for which in youth he did not care. 


THE SECTION MEETINGS 


Four simultaneous meetings on Friday 
afternoon drew the delegates in different 
directions, and if anyone made a circuit of 
them all he must have concluded that Y. 
M. C. A. work is a many sided affair. 

Three hundred and fifty persons at the 
Old South Church heard various phases of 
religious work presented. Mr. EB. F. See 
of Brooklyn presided, and the talk was sen- 
sible and strong. Much of it related to the 
functions of the International Committee in 
helping the local Associations to develop 
their Bible study, evangelistic efforts and 
interest in foreign unions. E. L. Shuey of 
Dayton, O., urged the strengthening of the 
intellectual equipment for Bible study. Au- 
gustus Nash of Cleveland declared that the 
International Committee should discover 
fresh methods of evangelization to replace 
worn-out methods and aid local Associa- 
tions in applying them, rather than to em- 
ploy itself a large number of men to do 
the work. A. H. Whitford of Buffalo urged 
the claims of the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Secretary Goodwin of the Interna- 
tional Committee presented enceuraging 
figures touching the growth of Bible classes. 
Then a brisk general discussion followed 
ranging round these three branches of re- 
ligious work and coupled with a running 
fire of questions and answers regarding 
methods. Then L. W. Messer of Chicago 
summarized the discussion of the after- 
ncon, dwelling upon the distinctively _re- 
ligious mission of the Association. 
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Y. M. C. A. work for boys, being in its in- 
cipient stages, the conference on that sub- 
ject attracted only those who were personally 
interested in it. The two hundred present 
were treated to a scholarly diagnosis of the 
boy on his religious side by George E. Dawson, 
Ph. D., of Springfield, who laid down some 
sensible principles governing effort in his 
behalf. W. D. Murray set forth the nature 
of the work for boys already being carried 
on by the international committee and the 
results meager as yet, but the prophecy of 
larger things. The words of the two prin- 
cipal speakers were supplemented from point 
to point by apt remarks by the presiding 
officer, James H. Canfield of New York. 

The meeting to consider the physical edu- 
cation and development side of the work, 
held in the First Baptist Church, was en- 
livened by a flurry over the evolutionary 
hypothesis, one of the older delegates object- 
ing to Dr. Hall’s assumption in his paper on 
Modern Tendencies in the Development of 
the Human Race that man had an ape-like 
progenitor. Dr. Hall is professor of physi- 
ology in Northwestern University, Illinois. 
His paper set forth the contention that undue 
specialization in athletics, as in industry, was 
injurious. The paper of Dr. Phillips of Am- 
herst College on Christian Character in Ath- 
letics called forth a practical discussion on 
the present state of basket ball ethics under 
or beyond Y. M. C. A. supervision, the con- 
census of opinion being that this sport now 
needs more careful watching than any other. 
Mr. George Tibbs of Omaha described meth- 
ods of making the Physical Departments of 
Y. M. C. A. religious recruiting agencies. 
Dr. Luther Gulick of Springfield and Prof. 
Dudley Sargent of Harvard participated in 
the discussion of the three papers. 

The railroad section, Traffic Manager B. D. 
Caldwell of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railway presiding, was held in the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church. The speak- 
ers were men actually connected with railroad 
management, and 300 men and afew women 
were present. Many of the men were rail- 
road secretaries. Mr. Caldwell emphasized 
the value of level-headedness and conscien- 
tiousness to either employee or officer of a 
railway. Any agency which advanced that 
condition was for the good of road and public. 
A paper prepared by Vice-Pres. R. S. Logan 
of the Central Vermont on The Contribution 
of the Railroad Department to the Religious 
Life of Railroad Men was read by Mr. Harry 
W. Hoot of Lackawanna Railroad. 

Mr. William Kingston of St. John, N. B., 
a “trainman,” spoke from the standpoint of 
trainmen. He believed that the success of 
the association work for railroad men was 
due to the atttempt to make a strong, full 
man on the “Godward side.” Mr. George T. 
Coxhead of St. Louis evolved several practi- 
cal recommendations from the lessons of the 
past. 

The last feature was an interesting question 
box, conducted by Mr. F. W. Pearsall of New 
York. The questions asked and answered 
called attention to the following points: The 
work should stand on its own merit, as a reli- 
gious movement, and should not depend too 
much on the railroad management for finan- 
cial support. Atleast seven of the secretaries 
present had made use of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in their meetings. A large number of 
the secretaries said they knew of instances of 
conversion which had resulted from sending 
non-Christian men as delegates to the recent 
Philadelphia Railroad Men’s Conference. 

The meeting of the college men fo consider 
college Y. M. C. A. problems was held in the 
Phillips Brooks House, Harvard, under the 
auspices of the Harvard Y. M. C. A. Mr. 
John R. Mott presided, and the secretary of 
the local association described Harvard’s 
organized Christian work. Speeches fol- 
lowed by representatives of Finnish, German, 
Dutch, Swiss, Japanese, British, Indian, Nor- 
wegian, French and Danish college associa- 
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tions. The Harvard students then aeted as 
hosts, piloting the guests about the university 
and dining them in Memorial Hal). 


EDUCATIONAL NIGHT 


The Friday evening session was devoted to 
college work. Over five thousand people 
filled the hall, almost to its last chair. If 
possible the applause and appreciation seemed 
more spontaneous even than on military 
night. Probably the hearers were actuated 
less by curiosity than by genuine interest 
and a real desire to hear the grand addresses. 
College cheers rent the air. There was vo- 
eiferous applause for the stanch orthodoxy 
of President Patton. The audience appreci- 
ated the broad-mindedness and earnestness 
of President Northrop. Everybody wanted 
to see and hear Booker T. Washington. But, 
after all, the chief feature was the burst of 
enthusiusm which followed the reading of a 
special message from King Edward VII. of 
England. 

Judge Selden P. Spencer of St. Louis pre- 
sided, and called attention to certain results 
of the work of the association in the educa- 
tional institutions of North America. Luther 
D. Wishard, the first college secretary, was 
given time to tell briefly of the origin of col- 
lege work. 


PRESIDENT PATTON’S ADDRESS 
President Francis L. Patton of Princeton 
is not strong in physique, but is massive in 


intellectual strength. His topic had to do 
with the moral and religious effect of the 
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association work in colleges. The first func- 
tion of a college was to deal with intellectual 
needs. “Still,” he said, “the university that 
does not consider it its duty to make good 
men, and by making good men to make good 
citizens, fails in its duty.” There were special 
reasons why the care of the religious side of 
the university must be largely in the hands of 
organizations like the associations, The pro- 
fessors are not now chosen as they used to be— 
mainly from the ranks of the Christian minis- 
try. Now the ranks of the proiessorate are 
filled with laymen specialists. They are 
Christian men, we hope, but they are not, by 
their profession and obligations, the repre- 
sentatives of the gospel. There is a growing 
separation to a certain extent of the under- 
graduate body from the teaching body. The 
undergraduate body is coming to constitute a 
world in themselves, having their own ques- 
tions, their own opinions, their own organs. 
“The greatest danger of the undergraduate, 
in my judgment, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, is neither dissipation nor skepticism ; 
it is simply stolid, chronic indifference. The 
question is how to reach those men. We 
invite famous preachers into the university 
pulpit, but it is not every university preacher 
who knows how to get the ear of university 
students. The association of undergraduates 
who know the student life can best reach them. 

“ Religion must be something more than eth- 
ical or it will not be even ethical. You cannot 
carry your philosophy in one pocket and your 
religion in the other. You must bring your 
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theory of the universe and your theory of re- 
ligion together, and this is the work of this 
association. There are two alternatives—it is 
either back to atoning blood or it is on to 
despair. Do not secularize the Y. M. C. A.” 


THE KING’S MESSAGE 


When the chairman presented Howard Wil- 
liams, son of the founder of the association, 
the convention had its great burst of enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Williams, on his own account, 
was given the Chautauqua salute. When he 
read the message from Field Marshal Earl 
Roberts there was hearty applause. Then 
came the climax. Mr. Williams read this 
message : 


His royal and imperial majesty, Edward 
VIL., king of Great Britain and Ireland, em- 
peror of India, desires to express his hearty 
sympathy with and encouragement to the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations assem- 
bled in conference at Boston, June, 1901. 
Signed by Sir Dighton Probyn, equerry. 


The convention hardly gave him time to 
finish it. Some one on the floor started to 
sing “God Save the King.” Then everybody 
sang. The convention seemed almost beside 
itself in the joyful tumult. Rising to its feet, 
as of one accord, it gave three hearty Yankee 
cheers. 

President Cyrus Northrop of the University 
of Minnesota referred feelingly to the inti- 
mate relations between England and America 
and said the relations between America and 
the mother country had never been so cordial. 
Then turning to Mr. Williams, and speaking 
with marked emotion, he said, ‘We love you 
because you have got our blood and we have 
got your blood, and we are going to stand side 
by side with you through the twentieth cen- 
tury.” And again that deafening roar of ap- 
plause. 

President Northrop then spoke on the value 
of the Y. M. C. A. for students. Nowhere 
else were young men more exposed to danger, 
at least to their faith, than in the colleges. 
These young men needed to be interested in 
Christian activities. The church does not in- 
terest them because they have nothing to do 
for it and do nothing. The association must. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Mr. Washington is always popular with a 
Boston audience. His impassioned eloquence 
and the stalwartness with which he stands 
up for race and right always evokes a storm 
of applause. He told stories at the expense 
of the Negro and some at the expense of 
the white man. He said he wished to speak 
not of the Negro alone. <A degraded 
Negro tended to degrade the civilization of 
the white man. A Christian Negro could 
make stronger the civilization and life of the 
white man. “My race,” he said, “is coming 
up. Sometimes creeping, sometimes crawl- 
ing, sometimes bursting up, but nevertheless 
in some form it is coming up. The Negro 
youth should not be blamed too much for 
crime. Too often doors that would lead to 
elevation are closed tohim’ The Y. M. C. A. 
must not only rescue but preserve this young 
manhood. Every dollar invested in Negro 
education should become an interest-bearing 
dollar. Wherever the banner of the Y. M. 
C, A. is raised and renders loving services 
to both the Negro and white man there can 
and will be no war with the races.” 

Mr. Washington after his address held an 
informal reception on the platform, and hun- 
dreds of delegates and others shook hands 
with him. 

Saturday 


In spite of the expenditure of volumes of 
enthusiasm during the previous sessions of 
the week, notwithstanding one of those 
changes in the weather which must have indi- 
cated to the delegates one cause, at least, of 
the ruggedness of New Englanders, there was 
a large attendance. Mr. Waterhouse of Hon- 
olulu, one of the vice-presidents, presided. 
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The first address was by Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
D. D., of New York city. His subject was 
The Need of a More Aggressive Warfare 
Against the Forces Which Are Destroying 
Young Men. The speaker himself, with his 
pleasant, well-modulated voice and his power 
of holding his audience, looked the embodi- 
ment of courteous, Christian aggressiveness. 
His reputation for bold speaking was hardly 
sustained by the address which he gave, al- 
though his words rang true. He said his 
theme was too grave for levity and too serious 
for superficiality. Emotion was a necessary 
part of religion. The first and great com- 
mandment was to love the “ Lord their God.” 
The warfare is going on, but it does not al- 
ways seem to make progress. Something 
more was necessary than merely to keep the 
fire from spreading. Platform arguments do 
not convert. Eventhough King Edward sends 
us messages and the Kaiser suspends his 
speech-making long enough to cable us a 
greeting, there is nothing in it unless there is 
life and witnesses to that life. 





ican committee of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, spoke briefly, thanking the 
Young Men’s Association for its assistance. 
She said if all the women’s associations were 
represented by delegates they would come 
from seventy cities, four hundred and two 
colleges of the United States and from all 
countries except Russia. The Women’s Asso- 
ciation emphasized the sacredness of home- 
keeping. 

An eloquent plea in behalf of the Jubilee 
Fund, for which $1,000,000 was wanted, was 
made by Mr. Walter C. Douglass of Philadel- 
phia, who held the attention of the delegates 
for some time. 


MR. ROBERT E, SPEER 


The topic upon which Mr. Robert E. Speer 
spoke was a devotional one, The Need of 
an Overwhelmirg Sense of Christ in Our 
Work. Mr. Speer is the young assistant sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 
His speaking is notable on account of his far- 
reaching voice, his clear enunciation, and the 
intensity of his simple but sturdy emphasis. 
“The essence of the Christian religion,” he 
said, “is that it is an incarnation of Jesus 
Christin man. No other religion allies itself 
to a human person eternal and divine. Ev- 
ery man of us who believes in Jesus Christ 
must carry the living image of the Son of God 
within his heart and mind. A certainty of 
knowledge is necessary to carry conviction. 
Given a man who knows Jesus Christ and 
knows that he knows him and he can do it. 
How frequently we think, not of the Christ 
we serve, or of the service we render, but of 
ourselves as rendering that service. We 
should have such a consciousness of Christ as 
to make us unconscious of self and of temp- 
tation. Leta man get set in a habit of pur- 
ity and the ‘sins of impurity would be no 
temptation to him. “I seek such a conscious- 
ness of Christ as shall make me a free man; 
to get it, I must keep every thought in captiv- 
ity to him.” 

Mr. Speer said plainly that the greatest peril 
of the Y. M. C. A. movement was shallowness. 
It was a peril of every great movement. An 
organization starts out with a great show of 
spirituality ; it is apt to become subservient to 
something else. This is true of church move- 
ments. ‘Our only hope,” said Mr. Speer, “is 
to come closer to the real life of Christ.” 

On Saturday morning greetings were re- 
ceived from the delegations from the rest of 
the foreign countries. There was the friendly 
Austrian-accented English of a clergyman 
from Austria. The representative of Hun- 
gary, a judge of the Supreme Court at Buda- 
pest, showed a splendid physique and mili- 
tary bearing and spoke through an interpre- 
ter. Vivacious Charles Fermaud of Italy 
brought greetings from the Roman National 

Council and the Roman brethren; he told of 
the association house in Rome, a present from 
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Mr. James Stokes. One of the secretaries 
from Sweden brought a framed greeting from 
the Swedish prince, who is the president of 
their national alliance. The delegate from 
Norway picked his way very nicely through 
an English greeting, as did the gentleman 
from Denmark. The friendly attitude of the 
delegates from Spain and Portugal aroused 
enthusiastic applause. 


THE INDIAN ASSOCIATIONS AND THE UN- 
REACHED YOUNG MEN 


A number of circumstances contributed to 
make the attendance Saturday evening com- 
paratively small, but 3,000 people were there. 
Some delegates had already gone home. The 
strain of the full busy week was telling on 
others, while the bright but frisky Boston 
weather may have had an effect on some of the 
unacclimated. Mr. Albert S. Marling of New 
York presided. The most interesting feature 
was the greeting from the forty Indian associa- 
tions among the Dakotas, by Mr. Arthur Tib- 
bets, a Sioux in charge of the work. He had 
a bodyguard of two other Indians, and his re- 
port was encouraging, of which fact he seemed 
nota little proud, as well he might. He told'of 
1,700 members and seventy-seven conversions 
last year. Two thousand men attend the sum- 
mer classes. Mr. F. L. Willis of the Kansas 
City branch followed him and instanced the 
present con lition of the Dakotas as an evidence 
of the power of God, for these were the tribes 
who a few years ago massacred Custer and 
his men. 

Pres. W. F. Slocum, LL. D., of Colorado 
College, interested the audience for over half 
an hour in a discussion of the young men of 
of the country and small cities. There are 
seven millions of them in the United States 
and another million in Canada. He believed 
that the city was the better place to bring up 
a boy, nevertheless the sinews of the nation 
came from the country. “The vast majority 
of young men there have little or no living con- 
nection with thechurches.” He suggested hav- 
ing buildings atthe county seats for the county 
associations, and in making these the center 
for educational work for the counties. 

The last speaker was Hon. J. H. Eckels of 
Chicago, former comptroller of the currency. 
A tall, spare man with a slight stoop, but 
young in appearance, he looks like a hard 
worker in whatever cause he undertakes. 
His topic concerned the mass of young men in 
the cities whom the Y. M.C. A. has so far 
failed to reach. He counseled patience, say- 
ing that the association was young yet,.and 
surest results came by slow growth. The 
Y. M. C. A. had shown the scientific as well 
as religious spirit and business men were 
coming to know more and more the greater 
worth of a clean, conscientious young man. 
One way to help some of these young men 
was to reach them as country boys before 
they came to the city. Make the young men 
efficient. It is the incapable man who is des- 
tined to be vicious. 

The usual resolutions of thanks to all con- 
cerned in the jubilee convention, its prepara- 
tion or administration and for courtesies ex- 
tended were passed. This message was,read 
and sent to His Majesty Edward VII. of Eng- 
land: “The Boston Jubilee International Con- 
vention of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions deeply appreciates the kind message of 
your Majesty and most respectfully tenders 
its sincere thanks.” 

The Saturday night session closed the 
business of the convention. The exhibit hall 
was also closed on Saturday night. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND FAREWELL 


‘Three things were notable at the last ses- 
sion on Sunday evening. First came the 
able presentation of the need and possibili- 
ties: of the work in foreign fields. Then this 
took its best form when, after Mr. Mott’s 
strikingly effective appeal, subscriptions of 
$12,700 were received in just seven min- 
utes. Later contributions have brought 
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this sum up to $15,000. This is the begin. 
ning of a fund of $25,000 to be used ip 
sending new men to the work. Finally, 
there was the affecting farewell meeting, 
short, but intensely interesting. 

Judge Spencer of St. Louis presided, 
W. D. Murray, secretary of the foreign de- 
pertment of the international committee, 
was the first speaker. He is a small man 
with great energy and cheeriness of mien, 
He said that twenty-one secretaries are a)- 
ready in foreign fields. The Y. M. (. A, 
had always gone at the request of the mis- 
sionaries, and at the appeal of opportunity, 
Dr. J. S. Motoda, the Japanese seerstary, 
who is also president of the Episcopal Col- 
lege at Tokio, brought greetings fur the 
41,000 Christians of his country, and told 
how the convention had impressed him, 
Mr. J. Campbell White, the secretary at 
Calcutta, a vigorous speaker with a whole- 
souled enthusiasm behind every word, told 
of the immensity of: the opportunity among 
the young men of India. ‘The students are 
accessible and are in a few large educa- 
tional centres. The only limit was in get- 
ting men to go to the field. In Calcutta 
for example, are all the young men who 
are getting an education, from a provincial 
population of 100,000,000. There are 30,000 
boys in the government schools. Only six 
per cent. of the inhabitants of India can 
read any language. This showed the rela- 
tive high importance and influence which 
an educated man would have. 

‘M. L. Rallia Ram, a native lawyer of 
Lahore, India, in a few words, expressed 
his appreciation of the convention, 

John R. Mott, the stout-hearted, earnest, 
eloquent young travelling secretary of the 
World’s Student Federation, led the con- 
vention to its crowning effort. His descrip- 
tion of the possibilites abroad was graphic. 
He gave it, he said, from personal observa- 
tion, and after having talked with 1200 
missionaries of eighty denominations in the 
field. The work must be world wide. 
North America and the organized Y. M. C. 
A. constituted a base for an aggressive 
movement on the whole world. The bat- 
tling abroad must be in the great cities 
which were the influential centres. The 
great thing was to reach the student life. 
China’s degradation was caused by a cor- 
rupt official class, the ranks of which were 
kept filled from students of peculiar educa- 
tion, who could not be broad minded. 

What the work needed was more men— 
100 men for work in cities and 100 men for 
work in student centres. Ten men were 
wanted to go out before November. Four 
of them had already promised to go and 
were at this convention. ‘These men should 
have the qualities of statesmanship. They 
must map out the world, plan the work; 
supervise it, and discover by contact the 
best methods for the different fields. Ag- 
gressive, energetic enthusiasm was another 
requisite. ‘And there must be money to 
send the men. Then, for a few minutes-- 
intense, prayerful minutes they were—sub- 
scriptions were received by ushers and an- 
nounced from the platform. 


THE CLOSING WORDS 


The hor was late. The convention was 
ripe for its farewell. The Christianity 
which could raise $15,000 in a few minutes 
right in that hall was too practical and sit- 
cere not to be impressive. What a picture 
it was! Judge Spencer, the alert chairman, 
called the secretary of the World’s Com- 
mittee, Christian Phildius, to his side. 
Then, with the foreign members of the in- 
ternational committee around him, Mr. 
Phildius read a letter expressing the 
thanks of the foreign delegation to the 
convention. Judge Spencer took up a cel- 
tence from that letter and repeated it, 
“One is our Master, even Christ and all 
we are Brethren.” First in English, then 
in eighteen other languages, speakers of 
which have been at the convention, this 
sentence was taken up and repeated. Its 
briefest expression was in Chinese, its 
longest in the difficult words of the Rus- 
sian. IYhe American members of the inter- 
national committee were added to the 
group on the platform. The unique figure 
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of Adolph Hoffmann was on the right. 
Behind him was graceful Charles Fermaud. 
The splendid physique and bearing of the 
Hungarian, Judge Von Szilassy made him 
a striking central figure. Tall, earnest Phil- 
dius stood at the other side. Others were 
grouped about them. The whole congrega- 
tio: joined in “Blessed Be the Tie.” 
Words of farewell for Boston were said by 
Mr. S. B. Carter, and for the International 
Committee by Dr. Warner, its chairman. 
Judge Spencer said as a parting word, 
“keep first that which is first,’ and over a 
most impressively silent audience the ven- 
erable George Hall pronounced the words 
of benediction. A low voiced but hearty 
and reverent “‘Amen” came from the audi- 
ence. “Adjourned without day,” said the 
chairman. But for a long time the dele- 
gates and their friends lingered talking in 
little groups. 


Howard Williams 


“Don’t you get a little tired of stopping 





* to speak to Tom, Dick and Harry?’ asked 


the reporter as he stepped up to Howard 
Williams, who had just been exchanging a 
few pleasant words with several delegates. 
“Not a bit of it,” was the quick reply of 
this cheery Englishman. Everywhere he 
went he was accosted by someone claiming 
a moment’s audience on account of his be- 
ing the son of his father; but as soon as 
one came in contact with him, he learned 
to value him for his own sake. Sons of 
great men are often disappointments. This 
is far from true in the case of Howard 
Williams, 

The resemblance between him and Pro- 
fessor Drummond pertains to more than ex- 
ternal features. He has the same ruddy 
complexion and attractive blue eyes. He 
also possesses Drummond’s grace of man- 
ner. He is every inch the gentleman—quiet, 
self-contained, friendly, genuinely interested 
in even a passing stranger. 

Longer conversation with Mr. Williams 
convinces one that he has an unusual grasp 
upon problems of religious work, and a 
keen insight into proper methods of ad- 
justment of difficulties that may arise as 
organizations grow more complex. He ex- 
pressed the fear that as the American As- 
sociation work develops and requires a 
larger body of paid officials, it may be more 
dificult to get volunteer service, and so a 
primary aim of the Association, namely, 
volunteer religious effort of young men on 
behalf of their fellows, will be thrust into 
the background. He, however, admires the 
inventiveness and success of the American 
managers of the movement, and hopes that 
the English delegates in attendance will de- 
tive much practical help from inspecting 
methods in vogue on this side of the water. 

Mr. Williams said that when his father 
realized that he could not attend the con- 
vention, he had “a very bad half-hour.” 
He ascribes his father’s devotion to good 
works as well as his own to a hereditary 
impulse in that direction. “My grand- 
father was just that way,” said he. “In- 
deed, the Association is only one of the 
many things in which my father is inter- 
ested. He is president of thirty boards.” 
Se Mr. Howard Williams’ philanthropic 
impulses take him out into many other 
fields of service beside that of Association 
work. He is chairman of the executive 
committee that has in charge Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s splendid work in behalf of Lon- 
don orphans, and in order to attend an im- 
portant meeting of that committee, Mr. 
Williams hurried off to his steamer on Sat- 
urday afternoon, two days before the con- 
vention was over. : 

On Friday evening he gave a banquet to 
forty or fifty representative Associa- 
tion workers, including the Boston Board 
of Directors and the members of the local 
committee of arrangements. The occasion 
was one of great good cheer and Christian 
fellowship. 

Howard Williams will be warmly wel- 
comed whenever he comes again to this 
country, and the hope is general that his 
stay next time will be longer than the brief 
week of his recent sojourn. 
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Convention Personalia 


Cephas' Brainerd resembles Senator 


Chauncey Depew. 
James Stokes’ defense of the missionaries 
struck a popular chord. 


Many were the loving references to Mc- 
Burney, the great pioneer secretary in 
New York City. 


The convention voted to send a message 
of sympathy to the President of the United 
States in response to his cordial message. 


President Klug of the German Associa- 
tion called for a triple alliance between 
Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States 


Will you soon forget how Alfred Klug, 
president of the German National Commit- 
tee, rolled out those words, “William, im- 
perator Rex’? 


According to Mr. Wm. B. Dodge, Lord 
Kinnaird is Lord Shaftsbury’s successor in 
the British peerage as a Christian philan- 
thropist par excellence. 


Dr. Plumb’s long life and tenacious mem- 
ory makes his reminiscences numerous and 
realistic. Mr. Dodge was given a _ thick 
coating of eulogy by Dr. Plumb. 


The seating capacity of Mechanics Hall 
as arranged for the convention was 5070. 
On army and navy night every seat was 
taken and a thousand others stood. 


General Wheeler is a dear old man and 
a brave soldier, but he ought not to boast, 
at least in the pesence of Buropean dele- 
gates, of our national triumph in the fine 
arts, 


Mr. Henry M. Moore’s saying that he 
never yet could find the dividing line be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
pleased the Canadians. Uncle Sam can find 
the line. 


Mrs. McAlpin, who is good authority, 
says that the world may flatter itself it 
knows a good deal about Helen Gould’s 
generosity, but she says it doesn’t begin 
to know the extent of it. 


There are more Roman Catholics enrolled 
as members of the railroad branches than 
there are Protestants, and the fact that 
this is permitted by the Roman Catholic 
church officials is significant. ; 

It was fine to see Admiral Watson ap- 
plaud as Hobson eulogized Sampson, his 
superior and chief. No rivalry there. 
Nothing but admiration throughout the 
navy for the victor of Santiago. 


Could milder, gentler, sweeter old war- 
riors than General Wheeler and Admiral 
Watson be imagined, and yet to hear some 
people talk about war you would imagine 
that it made a man the incarnation of bru- 
tality. 

So it seems that Chaplain Tribou, for- 
merly of the navy yard, Charlestown, well 
known in Boston, was the one who first 
urged the Y. M. ‘C. A. to take up work in 
the Navy. He must feel proud of his seed 
planting. 

The Trinity Church service demonstrated 
two things, the Y. M. C. A.’s willingness 
to conform to a more dignified and ornate 
service on state occasions, and Dr. Chas. 
Cuthbert Hall’s peculiar gifts as a maker 
of ritual forms. 


Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, in his stirring letter 
to the convention, called attention to the 
influence Oberlin had on the movement, 
through Charles G. Finney’s influence on 
Sir George Williams. Who knows about 
this, beside Dr. Cuyler? 


President Dodge of the convention put 
himself and the convention on record as 
holding no such prurient view of the dis- 
play of statuary in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts as Bishop Mallelieau and the 
other protestants revealed in their circular 
letter. 


The remarkable linguistic powers of the 


BDuropeans astonish. Pastor Adolf Hoff- 
man of Germany declares that he acquired 
English in eight weeks in order to address 
the conyention, and President Meyhoffer of 
the Brussells Association made a like phe- 
nomenal record. 


Hobsou has the old time Southern graces 
of speech, a rich voice full of expression, 
a clean cut cameo face, strong and reso- 
lute, and a modesty of bearing betokening 
the hero. What a reception he had from 
men who know him as a loyal Christian as 
well as a national hero. 


How characteristic was the French dele- 
gation’s act in presenting Dognan-Bouve- 
ret’s picture of the Last Supper, exquisitely 
framed in oak, the mat hand-painted with 
lilies. What precision and style the Eng- 
lish of Senator Seigfried had, and how deft- 
ly he expressed the hope that the picture 
would not only be a welcome souvenir of 
the fraternal spirit of the French, but 
proof positive that some of her art was 
still religious. 


In some ways the most significant ad- 
dress of the convention was the address by 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity on the relations between physical 
health and spiritual power. If the Y. M. 
C. A. will let him and his pupils teach 
them along this line the gain to the nation 
and Christendom will be great. President 
Hall’s praise of the physical department of 
the Y. M. C. ‘A. gives it standing at once 
with many who might otherwise scoff at it. 


When Father Vasillieff of the Russian 
Orthodox Church was pastor of the Rus- 
sian Church in Ansonia, Ct., he joined the 
Y. M. ©. A. Returning to Russia he car- 
ried with him an admiration of what he 
had seen in this country which led him to 
organize smilar work in St. Petersburg, 
and those who studied the Russian part of 
the exhibit in Mechanics Hall had ocular 
evidence of the fine work which Father 
Vasilleff and Mr. Gaylord are doing for the 
young men of the Russian capital. It was 
intensely interesting to watch Father Vasil- 
leff in Trinity Church; to note his absorb- 
ing interest in the ritual and in the sermon, 
particularly the latter. 


The presence of Messrs. Stebbins and 
Sankey to lead the singing added much to 
the delight of the delegates. But the 
greatest debt of gratitude was due to the 
Association Quartette, Messrs. Gilbert of 
Two Harbors, Minn, Metcalf of Blyria, O., 
Peck of the University of Minnesota and 
Keeler of Des Moines, who raised the audi- 
ences to upper heights by their rendering 
of spiritual songs, and made of no effect 
the vote passed by the convention that it 
would not applaud hymns. The American 
public does not distinguish between joy 
caused by rendering hymns and joy caused 
by rendering songs, and it sees nothing ir- 
reverent in letting the singers know that 
they have given pleasure. Mr. Metcalf of 
this quartette is assistant pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Elyria. 


Rev. William G. Marsh, rector of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Adelaide, Australia, says 
that he traveled farther to get to Boston than 
did any other delegate, coming 12,000 miles at 
an expense of $2,000. Church conditions in 
Australia, he says, vary because different sec- 
tions were colonized in the early days by dif- 
ferent religious sects. The Church of Eng- 
land, for instance, is strongest in Melbourne, 
which was settled originally by Episcopalians. 
Congregationalists, on the other hand, were 
the early settlers in the southern part of the 
continent, and Congregationalism is, there- 
fore, stronger in Adelaide than any other 
Christian body. These conditions are gradu- 
ally changing, and sooner or later there is 
likely to be a greater equality in the number 
of members of all religious sects in the Aus- 
tralian cities, but the change will be long 
in coming. Wesleyan Methodists are more 
widely found in Australia than any other 
sect, and there are also many Presbyterians. 
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Vermont Congregationalists in Con- 
vention 


It is a pleasant custom in the Green Moun- 
tain State to include the annual meetings of 
the Domestic Missionary Society and of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union with that 
of the churches. Last week, after an absence 
of eleven years, the convention returned to Rut- 
land, its largest church, to find Dr. Phillips 
finishing his fifteenth year as pastor, full of 
vigor and good cheer. With him stood Mayor 
Hollister, a member of the. entertaining 
church, who voiced the welcome of the city. 
The copgregation also was bountiful in hos- 
pitality. Mr. David M. Camp presided over 
the proceedings. 


THE ANNUAL SERMON 


The program committee introduced the ser- 
mon and the sacrament into the first session 
in order that the convention might start upon 
the highest level. Its plan was fully realized. 
The preacher, Rev. G. G. Atkins, dealt with 
the Authority of the Witness to the Incarna- 


tion. Christ came to win men by personal ap-_ 


peal. In the response of Peter is found the 
definition of the church, those who thus con- 
fess Jesus. Authority is based on such a vis- 
ion of Christ. The goal of the church is to 
make more real the unity of earth and heaven. 
We must not give cause for unfavorable com- 
parisons of conduct between those within the 
church and those outside. The church can be 
courageous in the promise made to it through 
Peter. We may need tochange our alignment, 
to readjust ourselves to the calls of our time, 
but with the incarnation as a watchword the 
church will always conquer. 


A MISSIONARY EVENING 


One session was given to a joint meeting in 
which both the convention and the woman’s 
organization had worthy representation. 
Work in the homeland was considered by 
Prof. H. L. Hoyt, who spoke of the American 
Highlanders; by Mrs. A. J. West, who 
brought the observations of her recent visit 
to the South; and by Secretary Puddefoot in 
his special reference to the far West. Secre- 
tary Smith of the American Board reviewed 
progress in China and the outlook after war 
and massacre. His complete justification of 
Dr. Ament brought forth hearty response. 
This was all the more noticeable in view of 
the critical attitude of a prominent local 
paper. 

CHURCH LIFE IN 1900 


The annual survey of the statistical secre- 
tary, Prin. J. M. Comstock, was most inter- 
esting. The number of churches reported 
was 210, no increase over last year. There 
are 15 vacant pulpits and 21 double pastorates. 
The total membership, 21,779, showed a loss 
of 44. Of the 964 additions 561 were on con- 
fession. Ninety-three churches reported no 
additions, 55 of which made a similar return 
in 1899. The absentees constitute twenty-two 
per cent of the total enrollment. The Sunday 
school membership is 19,191, less by 517 than 
a year ago. A decrease in average attend- 
ance was also noted. The churches reported 
167 C. E. societies having 7,061 members, a 
decrease of 9 societies and 415 members. The 
tenevolences are less by $1,767 than in 1899, 
though the amount given reached $44,446. 
Over against this decline for the year the sec- 
retary placed a broader comparison, which 
looked through a decade for more accurate 
judgment of results. This gave ground for 
encouragement. A study of the rolls regard- 
ing the relative attendance of men and women 
showed that at the morning services 34 per 
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cent. are men, at the midweek meeting 28 per 
cent., and in the Sunday school and Y. P. S. 
C. E. 36 per cent. The story of the churches 
indicated much gain in improved property. 


CARING FOR VERMONT 


President Fairbanks conducted the session 
of the Domestic Missionary Society. The 
receipts were $8,556, and $7,876 were expended 
within the state, the smallest outlay for many 
years. Secretary Merrill observed that about 
one-quarter of our churches in the state are 
subject to missionary supervision. Of the 
fifty-six missionaries employed the nine 
women e¢are for thirteen fields. The addi- 
tions to membership were 136, a net gain of 
15. There is a greater call for summer sup- 
plies, yet with the small output of students 
from certain seminaries and the call of grad- 
ates from others to larger fields the home 
missionary problem grows in difficulty. Rev. 





David M. Camp, President 


Henry Fairbanks was re-elected president 
for 1901. Addresses were made by Rev. H. 
R. Miles, Rev. A. J. Cameron, Miss M. L. Bar- 
bour and others. 


. TOPICS FOR THE TIMES 


Under this caption Prof. W. E. Howard 
made clear the benefits of trusts and pointed 
out their lessons for the church. The appli- 
cation of business principles and the pooling 
of issues in over-chureched communities was 
advocated. Rev. J. H. Reid discussed Men 
and the Church, pleading for an outpouring 
of sympathy which should regard the physi- 
eal and social as well as the religious needs 
of men. The Pastor’s Place in Christian 
Nurture was presented by Rev. E. M. Chap- 
man. The natural helper of the minister ‘is 
the parent, and he should be enlisted first. 
Intelligence, effort and love will win the 
children. The speaker said he had inaugu- 
rated the plan of catechétical instruction. 
Despite the danger that with some this will 
become a fad, systematic instruction is de- 
sirable. 


CONTROLLING LIQUOR TRADE 


In view of the renewed effort being made to 
repeal the state prohibitory law after forty 
years of service, the address of Dr. D. O. 
Mears upon Methods of Controlling the Liquor 
Trade was pertinent. It set forth the aims 
and disadvantages of any plan of regulation, 
and urged a strong stand for the present stat- 
ute. Rev. C. R. Seymour supplemented this 
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address, and presented resolutions appealing 
for concerted action in favor of the law as it 
now stands, and calling for new interest and 
sacrifice in its behalf. The resolutions were 
adopted. 

WOMAN’S WORK 


The secretary of the Home Missionary 
Union reported 127 auxiliaries, ten more than 
last year.. Disbursements have been made to 
the amount of $5,780. Addresses were given 
by Mrs. M. L. Paine, Mrs. A. G. West and 
Professor H. L. Hoyt. For next year $4,884 
were appropriated. Mrs. Rebekah Fairbanks 
was re-elected president and Mrs. C. H. Smith 
secretary. 


REPORTS AND BUSINESS 


The committee on church benevolences re- 
ported, through Rev. H. L. Bailey, a gain of 
seven churches contributing to all the national 
societies, and asked for co-operating commit- 
tees in the churches. The committee upon 
pastoral supply has given service only when 
requested. This has been desired for twenty- 
six ministers and ten churches. The Fair- 
banks Board of Education reported no grants 
made to students. The Board for Relief of 
Ministers has distributed $720 to eleven bene- 
ficiaries. 

For the ensuing year Dr. J. H. Jackson was 
elected president of the convention, and Rev. 
Evan Thomas secretary; committee on pas- 
toral supply, Rev. C. H. Smith, J. M. Com- 
stock, Rev. H. L. Ballou; preacher for 1902, 
Rev. C. H. Smith; alternate, Rev. E. M. Chap- 
man. Resolutions were adopted expressing 
appreciation of the thirteen years of service 
of the retiring secretary, Rev. S. L. Bates. It 
was voted to give the American Bible Society 
space in the state minutes for a record of con- 
tributions. WwW. P. L. 





Y.M.C, A. Devotional Meetings 


Services for prayer and praise were held 
each day, in the morning at 8.30at Association 
Hall, and at noon in Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple. Rev. J. W. Chapman, D. D., of New 
York was in charge of most of these meetings. 
On Saturday, however, he was called away to 
New York and Dr. L. W. Munhall of German- 
town, Pa., took his place. The noon meeting 
in Lorimer Hall on Saturday was addressed 
by Lord Kinnaird. “Since we foreign dele- 
gates have been in Montreal and Boston,” he 
said, ‘‘ our eyes have been opened to wonderful 
possibilities. You Americans are not mor® 
religious or more intelligent than my country 
men, but you are more liberal. You believe 
more in organization than we do. My experi- 
ence in travelling all over the world has 
shown me how business men are trying to 
cheat the Almighty.” 





With Reference to Dr. Herron 


No man deserves to be called a social re- 
former who does what he can to overthrow 
the family, which is the foundation of all so- 
cial organization, by the easy method of aban- 
doning his own family; nor does he ever de- 
serve to be called a teacher of morals who 
manifests his own moral character by discard- 
ing in so cavalier a fashion the most sacred 
obligations which one human being can as- 
sume toward another—the explicit pledge in 
marriage to a wife and the implicit pledge to 
helpless and dependent children. The only 
penalty which such an offender can be made 
to feel is empty audience-rooms and unmar- 
keted books.— The Outlook. 
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Hartford ; 


A Hartford Letter 


A noteworthy triumph for civic righteous- 
ness has been achieved here through the good 
offices of a conscientious body of county com- 
missioners, a brave prosecuting attorney in 
the person of Andrew J. Gates, and a number 
of remonstrants, including one Congregational 
minister, who were not afraid to testify 
against the licensing of several saloons and 
brothels whose existence had menaced the 
moral health of the city. They were not al- 
lowed to exist longer. Here is another illus- 
tration of the truth that “‘ where there’s a wil) 
there’s a way.” 

A Half-Century History of the Farmington 
Avenue Congregational Church has recently 
appeared, by the pastor, Rev. W. De Loss 
Love, whose historical sense and large expe- 
rience in works of this character have served 
him well in the preparation of this complete 
volume. Besides containing a sketch of the 
church under the two names by which it has 
been known, the book includes an account 
of the semicentennial, which was celebrated 
last March. Pictures of the two houses of 
worship and of the four pastors who have 
served the church since its organization make 
up a volume of great value to all who have 
been connected with this Christian household 
of faith. : 

A bronze tablet was placed, June 13, by 
Rath Wyllis Chapter, D. A. R.,on the new 
fence surrounding First Church Burying 
Ground, where lie the remains of Thomas 
Hooker, John Haynes and other worthies of 
the early days, to commemorate its restora- 
tion and to recognize the “‘ devotion, courage 
and ability” of Mrs. E. S. G. Holeombe, the 
chapter’s regent, to whom the city owes a debt 
of gratitude for the leading part she took in 
bringing about the restoration of this ancient 
cemetery and in transforming Gold Street into 
a pleasant avenue. 

Just now, when Sunday school methods are 
under fire and it is quite the fashion to depre- 
ciate the work which the institution has been 
doing, it may be in order to call attention to a 
school that has been by no means a failure. 
The Warburton Chapel Sunday school, which 
at the suggestion of Dr. Joel Hawes was or- 
ganized in 1851 as a union mission, observed, 
June 16, 17, its fiftieth anniversary of organ- 
ization and the thirty-fifth of the dedication 
of its chapel, built by funds contributed by 
Mrs. Mary A. Warburton. Established on the 
East Side, in a needy neighborhood, it moved 
from one hired house to another until, in 
1865-66, it came to occupy its present com- 
fortable building and to be under the watch 
and care of First Church, by which body it 
has since been chiefly supported and from 
which it has drawn the greater number of its 
officers and teachers. - Its first missionary was 
“Father Hawley,” of sainted memory, whose 
devotion to its interests has been imitated by 
an earnest band of workers. The present su- 
perintendent, Mr. Oscar A. Phelps, gives his 
whole time to the interests of the school. 
One of the force has been an officer for twen- 
ty-eight years, three others have taught for 
over twenty, and two others for fifteen years. 
Such devotion has naturally had its influence 
upon the scholars, nearly fifty of whom have 
been members for five years and over, one 
having been a scholar or teacher for twenty- 
six years. The work has been carried on toa 
large extent among Protestants, the German 
element greatly predominating. Besides con- 
ducting the Sunday school proper, the workers 
have organized prayer meetings for various 
ages and classes, sewing and cooking schools, 
several bands and clubs for the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual help of the boys and girls, 


anda Penny Provident Fund for the cultiva- 
tion of a saving habit. The 250 and more 
members of the school give all their contribu- 
tions to benevolent objects, each of our Con- 
gregational societies receiving a share and 
special objects calling out really generous 
contributions. From this center of influence 
a large number of confessing Christians have 
become members of our city churches, First 
having received a large proportion. It was 
most appropriate, therefore, that two days 
should have been set apart for commemorat- 
ing the work of this school, and that the pas- 
tor of First Church and others who have been 
devoted to its service should have been called 
upon to recount its honorable past and to bid 
it Godspeed as it begins a new half-century 
of labor for the Master. L. W. H. 


Growth by Conferences and Cities 


This table shows the number of church 
members Jan. 1, 1901, in each conference or 
consociation, the number of additions on con- 
Session during 1900, and the percentage of in- 
crease : 





Litchfield Northeast Conference, 2,371 133 .056 
Fairfield East Consociation, 4,275 191 .046 
Central Conference, 5,335 237 -044 
New Haven West Conference, 8,357 308 037 
Naugatuck Valley Conference, 3,583 113 .031 
Hartford Conference, 8,357 194 .030 
Tolland Conference, 368 70 8.029 
Litchfield Northwest Conference, 1,561 46 029 
hele, ge Valley Conference, 2,892 84 .029 
Fairfield Southwest Conference, 1,397 33 024 
Fairfield West Conseciation, 748 87 .023 
Litchfield South Consociation, 2,564 59 § .023 
Middlesex Conference, 4,384 81 018 
New London C: nference, 5,104 66 =.013 
Windham Conference, 063 48 012 
Hartford East Conference, 2,159 25 011 
New Haven East Consociation, 3,399 58 O11 


The total membership for the state is 63,477, 
the total additions on confession 1,861, and the 
per cent. for the state .029. The per cent. in 
1899 was .021. 

Similar conditions are shown below for the 
eighteen cities of Connecticut, adding the 
number of churches in each city : 








New Britain, 2,175 164 075 3 
Ansoni 424 21 .049 2 
South Norwalk, 596 29 .049 3 
Bridgeport, 2,441 lll 045 8 
Janbury, 907 38 042 3 

New Haven, 6,897 285 041 17 
Meriden, 1,256 460-037 2 
Stamford, 332 11 .033 1 
Waterbury, ,619 49 .030 3 
Hartford, 4,588 114 .025 12 
Derby, 357 8 022 2 
Willimantic, 349 7 .020 1 
Rockville, 482 8 016 1 
Middletown, 1,185 16 .013 3 
Norwich, 2,027 27 013 7 
New London, 1,033 10 =.010 2 
Putnam, 370 1 .003 1 
Norwalk 521 1 .002 1 
Total, 27,559 946 .034 72 


This membership of the eighteen cities is 
about forty-five per cent. of the state mem- 
bership. 


New London-on-the-Thames 


The career of First Church, New London, 
which migrated from Gloucester, Mass., two 
and a half centuries ago, has many interest- 
ing features, to which our correspondent, for 
lack of space, was unable to do full justice in 
his account of the recent anniversary. They 
are fully set forth in a history of the church 
by the pastor, Dr. S. Leroy Blake, noticed in 
our columns last week. From material re- 
ceived after the report was printed we have 
selected the inclosed pen picture of New Lon- 
don, which is too good to consign to oblivion. 
Readers of the Connecticut Broadside will 
not need to be told the author, but for the 
benefit of those who have not yet met him in 
the fields of literature we will say that his 
name is John Calvin Goddard: 

New London has always had a spell-binding 
effect on the traveler. Our fathers felt it 
when they left the stunted pines and scrub 


oaks of Massachusetts, refusing to be held by 
all the glues of Gloucester, and under the lead 
of Rev. Richard Blinman went out to find a 
new Plymouth Rock. I saw Charles Dickens 
once under its potent influence, as he stepped 
out on the car platform and held it in full sur- 
vey. That is a glorious marine panorama on 
the Thames! There are the waters once 
crossed by the canoes of Miantonomoh and 
King Philip, and of their companion chiefs, 
Sassacus and Canonicus, who seem to have 
been baptized in Latin, now lashed by the 
shells of Harvard and Yale. They have been 
plowed, too, by the whaler and sealing vessel ; 
for, as Samson of old had his paradox, “out 
of the eater came forth meat,’’ so New Lon- 
don had hers, out of the water came forth 
flame. The light of other days came not from 
Western stony mountains, but from Green- 
land’s icy seas. Every tenth man in town 
was a Captain Cuttle or Jack Bunsby, who 
had gotten his education by being knocked 
overboard by the boom, who knew all there 
was to be known and could not be told any- 
thing new. There stands picturesque Fort 
Trumbull, with sunset gun, and with bugle 
calls, oft in the stilly night, oftener in the 
busy day ; there the Groton Monument, where 
the last blood in battle was shed on New Eng- 
land soil; there the white sentinel, the light- 
house, an unfallen Lucifer, with its heavenly 
mission, “To give light to save life”; and 
there stretches to east and west the glistening 
beach, the white ribbon of that cold water 
army, the multitudinous seas. 

Yet amid all the sights of that sightly port 
none was more commanding than the granite 
form of the old First Church, set upon a hill, 
its spire the cynosure of steersmen’s eyes, its 
clock the regulator of civic calendars, its bell 
the nightly curfew and the noonday salvo- 
shot. 


Local Church Happenings 


BRIDGEPORT, First, Rev. John De Peu, pastor, 
has a fine new organ with 1,865 stops, built by 
Miller & Abel of New York. It was recently 
opened with a delightful classical concert. 

BROAD BROOK has lately come into possession of a 
legacy of $4,000. 

KILLINGLY, Second, Lewis E. Perry, pastor. A 
goodly number are beginning the Christian life. 
The church has succeeded in raising a $900 debt 
of fifteen years’ standing, and has newly carpeted 
the meeting house. A new individual communion 
set has been presented. Five young men united 
on confession at the May communion. The pas- 
tor’s salary has been raised $100, : 

MONTVILLE receives a bequest of $200 from Miss 
Mary Chapel of New London. 

NEw MILFORD has voted to build a new parsonage 
and its cost has been subscribed. The site, one 
of the finest in town, is already owned by the 
society. Rev. F. A. Johnson is pastor. 

THOMPSON, Rev. N. I. Jones, pastor, has raised by 
subscription $5,000, with which it will repair its 
house of worship. A new $6,000 organ, the gift 
of the family of the late John W. Doane, will add 
to the attractiveness of the renovated edifice. 
The parsonage has also been put in excellent 
repair. 

SouTHPORT.—The late Miss Maria G. Perry left 
an estate valued at $200,000 entirely to chari- 
table or religious objects. The local church re- 
ceives a fund of $22,000 and the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society $2,000. 

WEsT TORRINGTON has most of the money sub- 
scribed and has under consideration plans for an 
enlarged and improved parish house to meet the 
growing social needs of the church. 

WILTON observed June 12 its 175th anniversary, 
of whieh we will give more extended notice later. 


The beer tax in Great Britain fell off to 
the amount of more than $3,500,000 in the 
half-year following the alarm over cases 
of arsenic poisoning and the reports of the 
large amount of arsenic contained in the 
beer. 
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Northern California 
President [icKinley’s Visit 


If this has afforded the Pacific Coast no 
different lessons from those taught else- 
where, it found us in peculiar need of 
them. The spectacle of husbandly devo- 
tion, emphasizing in our midst the sacred 
supremacy of the home in our national life 
could have shone upon no needier section 
of our land. Nowhere do marriage bonds 
sit lighter; nowhere are home associations 
more broken up by larger social indulgen- 
cies of all sorts. We cannot soon forget 
that our highest public servant surrendered 
all engagements in duty to his home, that 
we saw and felt him do it, that. we buried 
our disappointment in admiration of these 
proofs of simple, high manhood in our 
leader. 

We are so far from the seat of govern- 
ment that it is a greater matter to have 
had the government visit us. In our Presi- 
dent and the cabinet we have seen the Na- 
tion, felt its reality, heard fresh tributes to 
its worth and destiny, gloried in its great- 
ness. In his tactful and versatile speeches 
the President kept at the front education, 
morality and religion. He made a special 
point of reviewing and addressing the 
schooi children. His own chief disappoint- 
ment was understood to lie in his failure 
to visit our universities. His last public 
appearance was in a joint convention of 
Christian Endeavorers and Epworth 
Leaguers, where he made one of his hearti- 
est and ablest addresses, conspicuous for its 
distinct and emphatic message for Christ 
and the church. 

In all aspects this costly journey has been 
beneficent to us. We realize the Nation 
and our place in it. We appreciate the po- 
sition of our chief magistrate, his almost 
unbearabie burdens, the responsibilities of 
the office. We shall be readier to honor 
him, whatever his name may be, and to 
favor such increase of his salary in office 
as will put him honorably beyond the need 
of earning his living day by day when he 
survives this unequaled service of the Na- 
tion. We vote for a presidential journey to 
some portion of the country by every suc- 
ceeding occupant of the chair of state. 


San Francisco Congregational Club 

One of its most interesting meetings 
was held May 27. The speakers were T. S. 
Stratton of Oakland and Dr. Geo. C. Ad- 
ams of San Francisco. The former, ap- 
pointed collector of the port by President 
McKinley, had special approach to his 
chief during the latter’s recent visit, and 
gave us living “Suggestions from the Presi- 
dent’s Visit.” Dr. Adams showed his 
usual force and practical sense in speaking 
upon “‘God’s Providence in American Man- 
hood,” impressing us afresh that the Ameri- 
ean man has been brought to the kingdom 
for such a wonderful time as this. Mr. F. 
F. Barbour, a leading member of First 
Church, Oakland, has proved an efficient 
president of the club and has amply won 
the honor of a re-election. 


The Army Canteen 


A committee has just reported to the 
body of Methodist ministers after careful 
personal investigation into the state of- the 
case at the San Francisco military post. 
The report comprises ten indecisive propo- 
sitions. They find that since the canteen 
was closed, no new saloons have sprung up 
in that immediate neighborhood, while the 
police commission is refusing to renew li- 
censes now existing. The army officers and 
police agree that more soldiers wander 
down town at night than while the canteen 
Was open, and often return drunk and 
noisy. The army officers are unanimous in 
declaring the closing of the canteen detri- 
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mental to army morals, and with this the 
private soldiers agree almost to a man. 
The report, thus seeming to reveal a state 
of things favorable to the canteen, suggests 
as an offset that the disorders are now 
more exposed to the public eye and to po- 
lice regulation. It must be admitted that 
this problem of morals is peculiarly difficult 
here, where the military post is within a 
few minutes of the centre of the city. 


Epworth League 

Ample preparations are’ making for the 
National Convention in San Francisco July 
18—21. Twenty-five thousand visitors are 
expected. The railroads doubtless learned 
wisdom from their dismal failure to trans- 
port the Christian Endeavor hosts in ’97. 
Those who come this year may count upon 
getting through in something like schedule 
time, the more so because now the Santa 
Fe has its own entrance into the city and 
the Southern Pacific is under a manage- 
ment apparently determined to serve the 
public well. This is a most favorable year 
for visiting California. The general pros- 
perity and business expansion have multi- 
plied the material resources and visible in- 
terests, and have let loose our justly famed 
hospitality. The Yosemite Valley and other 
mountain grandeurs are said to be at their 
best by reason of abundant snow and rain. 

Cc. Ss. N. 


From Minnesota 
* CARLETON COLLEGE 


This year will be remembered for excellent 
attendance, successful work and financial 
prosperity. The adding of $150,000 to the en- 
dowment gives theinstitution new hope finan- 
cially, but by no means satisfies the need for 
interest-bearing funds. The rate of interest 
dropping nearly one-half in recent years has 
seriously interfered with the income of the 
college. President Strong has expressed the 
wish that the trustees appoint a committee to 
find a successor to him. He will retain the 
presidency, however, until such a search is 
satisfactorily concluded. Several changes 
have taken place in the faculty. Prof. A. H. 
Pearson, for more than fifteen years connected 
with the college, handed in his resignation 
last fall, and has taken up missionary work at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, where the American 
Board maintains a theological seminary. He 
will be greatly missed from Congregational 
work in the state. 


WINDOM INSTITUTE 


Our Congregational academy at Montevideo 
is making a final effort to clear itself of debt. 
Of $6,000 obligation there remains but $2,400 
to raise. Ex-President Hindley, formerly of 
Ridgeville College, is helping in this matter. 
This school, also, is rejoicing in its endowment 
of $24,000. Under Principal Marion Burton 
the grade is steadily advancing to a point 
where it is recognized for its scholarship 
throughout the state. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INTERESTS 


Minnesota, with other states, desires to 
make larger and better use of the Sunday 
school. Winona Conference listened to a pa- 
per on this subject by Dr. J. W. Frizzell of 
Eau Claire, Wis. Whatever change shall be 
attempted will follow conservative lines, so 
that the 30,000 Sunday school members may 
move together in this effort for larger results 
from Sunday school study. 


HOME MISSIONARY INTERESTS 


The state has reached the mark set for it by 
Superintendent Merrill financially by raising 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Missouri, Rev., Cornelius H. Patton, D.D.; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 
Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, Rev. E. L. Smith; California, 


Prof. C. S. Nash, D.D. 


$1 for each dollar received from the parent 
society. In other words, Minnesota has 
raised $7,000 for home missions during the 
current year. This amount has been exceeded 
only once in its previous history. A large 
part of this goes, however, to pay the national 
debt, and our interests are suffering gravely 
for the lack of adequate financial help. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


In the great stretch of territory between the 
Eastern Minnesota Railroad and our northern 
boundary at least four railroads are building 
the present year. In what was supposed to 
be waste land excellent opportunities for 
farming have been discovered. In this sec- 
tion thousands of settlers are making their 
homes. New towns and trading centers are 
springing up in various directions: For lack 
of missionary funds, the denomination is do- 
ing nothing in this section, except through a 
few visits by representatives of the Sunday 
School Society. R. P. H. 


The Leaven of a Single Church 


It is sometimes asked, “Do our Western 
churches attempt real missionary work in 
their vicinities?’”’ Asa partial answer, work 
carried on in Walla. Walla County might be 
cited. First Church of Walla Walla, Rev. Aus- 
tin Rice, pastor, started about six years ago 
to fulfill what it considered its obligation for 
the evangelization of the county. To supple- 
ment the noble work of Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, 
who had been preaching in various country 
districts, the First Church secured another 
worker for the county, Rev. A. R. Olds, 
paying $300 toward his salary. He was to as- 
sist in preaching and organizing churches and 
Sunday schools, being all the while in close 
touch with the missionary committee of First 
Church. This committee made careful study, 
by the county map, of needy districts, openings 
for schools, and stood ready to go themselves 
or to secure workers from the church and col- 
lege to assist wherever and whenever needed. 
By the united efforts of Mrs. Cobleigh, Rev. 
A. R. Olds, the county missionary, and First 
Church, three church buildings have been 
erected outside of Walla Walla limits, two 
other churches have been organized and are 
still worshiping in schoolhouses, and six Sun- 
day schools at other points have been main- 
tained for various periods. Dr. J. D. Kings- 
bury, after visiting the field recently, declared 
that another worker for this county must be 
secured. 

Meanwhile Whitman College has erected 
its two large buildings, increased in students 
and faculty, and the First Church has con- 
structed for its own use a beautiful $10,000 
edifice. During the same period the German 
Congregationalists have built a neat little 
meeting house in another part of the city, re- 
ceiving substantial aid from the English 
churches and the C. C. B. S. 

This same First Church is about to extend 
its influence across the Pacific. Mr. Ross R. 
Brattain, a graduate of Whitman, 1901, and 
member of the church, sails in a few days for 
China to become assistant principal of the 
Tung-Wen Institute, a government school at 
Amoy. He takes as his bride Miss Ottilie A. 
Hauser, also a former Whitman student and 
a graduate of Mills College. =; 2, 8. 





The French Government, in a letter to 
the sculptor, Paul Bartlett, has formally 
accepted his statue of Lafayette, which is 
the gift of 5,000,000 American scheol chil- 
dren. 
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Gospel Meetings at Haverhill 


The second season of gospel services in the 
BKoston & Maine R. R. station began Jure 9 
with renewed interest, under the management 
of Mr. A. C. Tapley, the ticket agent, who 
instituted the movement last year and car- 
ried it through with marked success. At the 
opening service at least 250 people were pres- 
ent, including nearly all the local ministers 
and some from neighboring towns. Mr. Tap- 
ley’s success in interesting people in the enter- 
prise is shown by the offer of the livery keep- 
ers to drive clergymen to the station free. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. A. E. Sco- 
ville of Melrose. Rev. C. M. Clark, Congre- 
gationalist, and other pastors representing 
the Baptists, Universalists and Methodists 
also took part. Prominent Y. M. C. A. men 
were present, also Captain Helms of the Sal- 
vation Army and his corps. Good music, 
including organ, cornet and violin as well as 
the voice, under the same leadership as last 
year, was a prominent feature, and English 
religious leaflets were distributed. The meet- 
ing was an enthusiastic one, and augured 
well for those to follow on successive Sunday 
afternoons until Oct. 20. 

On the same afternoon a gospel service was 
held in the large tent of the Main Circus 
Company. It was arranged by Elmer Welch 
of the Boys’ Club; the speaker was Rev. M. 
D. Wolfe of South Church, and the attend- 
ance was about 500. 


Recent Massachusetts Installations 
AT NEWBURYPORT 


A recent installation in Essex North Con- 
ference was that of Rev. Richard Wright over 
Belleville Church, which counts itself exceed- 
ingly fortunate in securing so worthy a suc- 
cessor to Rev. A. W. Hitchcock. 

Mr. Wright’s paper was lucid, practical 
and strongly conservative. His replies to 
questions which followed proved him decid- 
edly orthodox and unaffected by higher criti- 
cism, of which he was once an adherent. 
His preaching is said to be thoughtful, evan- 
gelical and spiritual. 

At the installation service the opening 
prayer was by the venerable senior pastor, 
Dr. D. T. Fiske, whom the Belleville people 
have loved and delighted to honor for more 
than half a century. The sermon was by 
Rev. Asher Anderson. 

Mr. Wright is a native of Dublin, Ireland. 
His father died when he was nine years old, 
and at fifteen he came to this country. He 
was engaged in business for several years, 
and having become a Christian decided to 
study for the ministry and entered Brown 
University. In 1887 he graduated from Hart- 
ford Seminary, where he taught Greek and 
Hebrew the following year. For the past ten 
years he has been pastor at Windsor Locks, 
Ct., which accepted his resignation with great 
reluctance and sense of loss. The Belleville 
people are greatly pleased at his coming and 
feel, as Mr. Hitchcock in his charge assured 
them, that they have secured a “stanch, 
strong, good, true man of God” to be their 
active pastor. Among other advantages his 
business experience has broadened him and 
will give him a hold on the labor element. | 

G. W. C. 


AT WINTHROP BEACH 


The installation of Rev. J. J. Goodacre, as 
pastor of the Union Congregational Church, 
oceurred May 29. The candidate read an in- 
teresting paper, giving his personal experi- 
ence. The able sermon was by Dr. S. E. Her- 
rick. The right hand of fellowship was given 
by Rev. S. M. Catheart, and the charge to the 
pastor by Rev. J. V. Clancy; that to the peo- 
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In Various Fields 


ple was by the former pastor, Rev. Arthur 
Truslow of Hingham. Singing by the chil- 
dren’s choir and solos by Mrs. M. Kaula.Stone 
formed a delightful feature. 

Mr. Goodacre has supplied this church for 
a year, at the close of which he was unani- 
mously called to the pastorate. He has raised 
among the people $1,500, which has put a 
foundation under the house of worship and 
has greatly improved the exterior. The mem- 
bership has nearly doubled, and a large con- 
gregation greets him every Sunday. 

K. C. M. 


Saratoga’s New Edifice 


Ona recent Sunday the church in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., rallied for a farewell service 
in the edifice which it has occupied for nearly 
twenty years. More than two years ago Mr. 
Sidney A. Rickard, a member, made a gener- 
ous offer toward a new building on a better 
site, provided the people would co-operate 
heartily in such a movement. A year was 
devoted to a canvass for funds and the devis- 
ing of plans for a suitable structure; another 
year has been covered in the work of con- 
struction. 

The new house of worship, which will be 
completed for the fourth Sunday in June, 
stands at the intersection of Circular and Car- 
oline Streets upon a plot of ground 150 by 85 
feet. Built of gray stone from a local quarry 
after plans designed by Mr. A. B. Jennings of 
New York, constructed by skilled workmen, 
the building is both artistic and substantial. 
Such is the slope of the ground that the lower, 
or assembly, rooms are but little below the 
grade line at any point, while the main audi- 
ence-room is reached by an easy ascent of a 
few steps. Much thought has been given to 
the assembly rooms, where provision has been 
made for Bible school work, social life and, if 
circumstances should require, industrial ac- 
tivity. The main audience-room has three 
entrances. Its ceiling is carried by four Nor- 
man arches resting upon caps and columns, 
and both ceiling and wainscoting are paneled 
in cypress. The pews are of red oak, fitted 
upon an inclined floor, while cushions, car- 
pets and pulpit furniture are a tint of green 
to match thefrescoing. Several beautiful and 
costly windows have been placed in memory 
of former members. A design of Hoffman’s 
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Christ in Gethsemane, placed by Mr. N. Y. 
Brintnall of Charlestown, Mass., in memory 
of his parents, and a Gothic window with 
panels representing The Good Shepherd, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney A. Rickard, in memory 
of their son, are especially fine. 

This plant will cost nearly $40,000. Of that 
amount all but about $8,000 have been raised. 
For the success of the enterprise it is believed 
that the church must be dedicated free of 
debt. Plans are rapidly maturing for the 
dedicatory services, to occur in August. The 
struggle to provide an edifice worthy of the 
denomination and in keeping with the beauty 
of this famous resort has borne worthy fruit. 

0. 


Anniversary and Installation at 
Merrimac, Mass. 


This church completed its 175th year May 
19, and entered upon a new era in its history 
with the installation of Rev. James W. Flagg 
May 22. The new pastor is a brother of Rev. 
R. C. Flagg, late president of Ripon College. 
Phillips Andover, Middlebury College, Union 
and Andover Seminaries combined to furnish 
his scholastic equipment, and he gained 
ministerial experience in the Presbyterian 
churches of South Ryegate, Vt., and South 
Framingham, Mass., and the Congregational 
church in Foxboro, Mass, from which last 
successful pastorate he was called to Merri- 
mac. 

The fact that this church has 400 members 
in a town of 2,300 people with several other 
churches, indicates its position in a church- 
going community. As in the past, it attracts 
to its membership and support those con- 
nected with the principal industry of the 
town—carriage-making—a superior class of 
mechanics, who command larger wages than 
many professional men and own their beauti- 
fpl homes. 

From its formation this church has been 
blessed with a noble ministry, including such 
men as Rev. Messrs. Albert Paine and Lean- 
der Thompson, recently deceased, Lewis 
Gregory, long-time pastor in Lincoln, Neb., 
and founder of several churches, Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Hubbard of Auburn, N. Y., T. M. 
Miles of Bristol, Ct., and George L. Todd, 
now principal of a boys’ industrial school in 





Church in Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

















Cuba. Prof. H. B. Smith, who spent most of 
his life in Amherst College and Union Semi- 
nary, began his ministry here. 

Almost without exception the labors of these 
men have been blessed with revivals. Over 
300 have been added to the church during the 
last three pastorates, covering twenty-five 
years. 

In the past decade this church has suffered 
from the general business depression, and a 
number of strong business men have passed 
away, leaving no one to fill their places. But 
with even the slight revival of the carriage in- 
dustry already apparent, to furnish the means, 
with its beautiful and well-equipped ehurch 
building and chapel, with a membership in- 
cluding a large number of young people, 
united and enthusiastic, the outlook for the 
new pastor is decidedly encouraging. 

This country church occupies an honorable 
place among the many in New England which 
have nurtured and trained strong young peo- 
ple who now fill worthy positions in the busi- 
ness and church life of our cities. 

Mr. Flagg made a fine impression on the 
council as a man of scholarship and progress- 
ive views. The people are delighted with 
their choice and tendered the new pastor a 
pleasant reception June 5. O. N. 


The Newest Pastor in Providence 


The close of Dr. James G. Vose’s active 
ministry of thirty-five years, in connection 
with the installation of his successor, Rev. 
Asbury E. Krom, as pastor of Beneficent 
Church, made an event of more than average 
interest. Though his resignation was pre- 
sented in April, 1900, the request that it 
should be in force only when his successor 
should have been chosen has enabled the 
church to avoid a possible long and harrow- 
ing interim between pastorates, and has al- 
lowed the beloved retiring minister to turn 
over to his successor in that high place an 
undivided and undisturbed flock. 

The large council chose Rev. J. H. Lyon of 
Central Falls as moderator. Mr. Kroni’s 
statement of Christian experience and of its 
working out in study and application of Chris- 
tian truths aroused keen interest. He said: 


The messaze of the preacher today must be 
one of practice to practical life. The theol- 
ogy about which I am concerned as a preacher 
is one which will help men to a larger and 
fuller life. 


The council cared to ask only such ques- 
tions as drew out Mr. Krom to speak of his 
unusual and varied preparation for his work. 
Beginning Christian life early in a Methodist 
home and church, a full course at Miami Uni- 
versity was followed by a year at Johns Hop- 
kins. Then came a full course at Union 
Seminary, during which he was in charge of a 
university settlement in New York, and also 
pursued post-graduate work at Columbia. A 
taste of home missionary life at Yuma, Ariz., 
was followed by Presbyterian pastoral work 
in Texas. Ordained to the ministry by a Con- 
gregational council, he was received by the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Bayonne, N. J., 
from which he had leave of absence for 
further studies this past year at Harvard. 
While here he became known to the church 
to which he is surrendered most regretfully 
but with cordial commendation by his New 
Jersey parish. 

The principal parts of the evening service 
were the installing prayer by Dr. Vose, the 
sermon by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, the ad- 
dress to the pastor by Dr. C. H. Daniels, to 
the church by Dr. S. E. Herrick. Dr. E. C. 
Moore extended the fellowship of the churches 
to this newest pastor. 

The council expressed its gratification that 
Dr. Vose has consented to be pastor emeritus 
at the unanimous request of the church. 

F, B. P. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BROWER, CHAS. DEW., 8. Haven, Mich., to Ash- 
land, Neb. 

Bus, FRED’K W., Hopkins Station, Mich., declines 
call to Bridgman and Baroda and remains a fourth 
year in his present field. 

CAMPBELL, CLEMENT C., Hartford, Wis., accepts 
call to Madison. 

DAInNS, CHAS. H., Bancroft, Mich., to Weatherford, 
Okl. Accepts. 

DIBBLE, Wo. L., McPherson, Kan., accepts call to 
Vermillion, S. D., to begin Aug. 1. 

Fox, JOHN W., Forrest, Lil., accepts call to Oneida. 

GLEASON, CHAS. A., Shandon, O., to Bluescreek. 
Accepts. 

HAWKINS, N. H., to Seibert, Col. Accepts. 

HERRICK, EDWARD P., to Central Ch., Havana, 
Cuba. Accepts. 

Isaacs, WM. J., Verdon, Neb., to Willowdale and 
Brunswick. 

KIRKPATRICK, JOHN E., Alma, Kan., to Highland 
Lake, Col. Declines. 

LARKIN, R. B., ass’t pastor at Riverside, Cal., to 
Ontario. 

MARSH, ALFRED F., Fairfield, Io., to Strawberry 
Point. Accepts. 

REIN, ROBERT, New York, to Genoa, Neb., where 
he has supplied. 

SNYDER, OWEN M., Kendall, Mich., to Freeland. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 

BLANCHARD, FERDINAND Q. o. and i. Southing- 
ton, Ct., May 29. Sermon, Dr. W. L. Phillips; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. B. F. Pease, J. H. 
Grant and Drs. J. W. Cooper and F. C. Porter. 

ELLIoTT, CHAS., Oberlin Sem., o. Clarksfield, O., 
June 10. Sermon, Dr. A. H.Currier; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. K. Swartz, Wm. Smith and Drs. 
G. F. Wright and J. W. Bradshaw. Mr. Elliott is 
to divide his time between Clarksfield and W. 
Millgrove. 
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GORDON, GEO. A., o. Central Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
June 4. Parts, Rev. Messrs. J. D. Dingweil, 
Cc. C. Collins, A. W. Hitchcock and Dr. Danie} 
Merriman. Mr. Gordon is serving as assistant 
pastor at Broadway Tabernacle, New York city. 

GRANT, MARTEN L., 0. Dowagiac, Mich., June 5, 
Sermon, Rev. R. W. McLaughlin; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Warren, C. E. Taggert, C. H. 
Small and 8. P. Dunlap. 

HESSELGRAVE, CHAS. E., 0. and i. Chatham, N. J., 
June 12. Sermon, Rev. F. W. Hodgdon; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. A. Rice, C. C. Collins, J. A. 
Fairley, Dr. F. W. Baldwin and Prof. F. 8. Up- 
ham. 

Hopkins, WM. H.., i. Third Ch., Denver, Col., May 
31. Sermon, Dr. D. N. Beach; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs J. H. Jenkins, C. M. Thomas, C. H. Petti- 
bone, C. B. Wells, A. 8. Bush and Dr. R. T. Cross. 

STACKPOLE, EVERETT 8., i. Bradford, Mass., 
June 11. Sermon, Dr. D. 8S. Clark; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Charles Clark, C, L. Hubbard, J. s. 
Williamson, C. M. Clark, G. L. Gleason and Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie. 


Continued on page 1031. 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little if 
any disturbance during the whole period of 
childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, and 
marked tendency to consumption before man- 
ifesting itself in much cutaneous eruption or 
glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite free 
from it, and for its complete eradication you 
can rely on 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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For dividing a 
a i ions and school buildin; 
Sound-proof, air-tight 
Made also with blackboard surface, A marvelous con- 
venience, easily operated, very durable. 


Outside Venetians 


Light and elegant, es so strong that storms cannot harm 
Tapes. Last for years. Also Inside 
Venetians and Rolling Steel Shutters. Men ion this paper 


ie hres paehlct. Jan. GODFREY wi 


PEPPER ENG 0 IAP BE BOL ET 


Rolling 


Applied to any window, 











LSoW 
20th St., New York 








BY WEIGHT. 





It 


The goggle-eyed, thousand-legged, staring 
monster, spread out over half a square mile, 
and called “The Public,’ is singularly blind 
on the subject of a mattress. 


sees only the outside, whereas the real 


heart of the purchase is within. Probably not one person in five hundred ever 


sees the inside of the mattress he buys. 


Hence ariseth deception. 


Long ago we made the iron-clad rule that we would never sell a mattress or 
stuffed spring unless it was made of our own materials in our own factory by our 


own workmen. This rule we still adhere 


We offer mattresses so made, and each one has our guarantee. 


the materials only by the actual weight 


to. 
You pay for 
on the scales. We buy curled hair in 


immense quantities for spot cash, and give you the benefit of the low price thus 


secured. Estimates gladly furnished. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 1030.) 


Resignations 


(GARDNER, FRANCIS W., Blair, Neb. 

JoNES, SAMUEL, Welsh Ch., Carroll, Neb. 

Kipp, WM. D., San Mateo, Cal., has not resigned. 
OAKLEY, E. C., London, Ont. 

OGILVIE, DAVID M,, Tonia, Io. 

SHAVER, MELVILLE A., Cobourg, Can. 

WHEELER, SHELDON H., Compton, Cal., after five 


years’ service. 
Dismissions 


KINGSBURY, JOHN D., Bradford, Mass.. 
WriGHT, RICHARD, Windsor Locks, Ct. 


Churches Organized 


KEYSTONE, NEB., rec. 3 June, 20 members. 
SEAL HARBOR, ME., rec. 6 June, 12 members. 
Rev. A. P. MeDonald, pastor. 


Summer Supplies 


BATES, SAMUEL L., Burlington, Vt., at Colchester. 

CRESWELL, W. J., Presb. Sem., Omaha, at Fort 
Calhoun, Neb. 

MARSH, BuRTON E., Hartford Sem., at E. Corinth, 
Vt. 

THAIN, A. R., recently of The Advance, 
definite period at Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Church Happenings 


3RIDGEWATER, MASS., Central Square.—A hand- 
some w.ndow, “in loving memory of Rev. Horace 
D. Walker,” has been placed in the church by his 
children. He was pastor 1868-1879. Another 
will soon be set in honor of Rev. John M. Prince, 
an earlier pastor. 

CuH1IcaGO, I1LL.—The North Shore chureh, a year 
old, self supporting, and having 140 bers, is 


June 11. 


for an in- 
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Educational 


Riicational 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, LAKE OSSIPEE. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
A seven weeks’ camp on Lake Ossipee, N. H., will be 
conducted by Mr. Benner of the Wellesley School for 
Boys. Inquiries may be addressed 
DWARD AUGUSTIN E BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
hak wage Be and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. olf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. sade Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School boys 


Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 

pgs taney of character. Special inducements offered 
to young boys. Apply to 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENBER, Wellesley, Ma Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Conc ORD. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Wi orcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Dosten: 
BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 
Boston Station R. 

This school reorganized is in the care of efficient 
instructors and prepares been f peopte for all Chris- 
tian work. Its course of study is carefully Dey pe 
for that purpose. e next term begins Se co 18,1 

For particu. ee Nig oo may be made of v- Henry 
C. Graves, President, Somerville 

R. C. Habbertey, ‘Esq. ., Secretary, Boston, nas 





energetically pushing plans and subscriptions for 
a $50,000 church property, and expects to begin 
the new building in the fall. It has voted to in- 
crease the salary of its pastor, Rev. J.S. Ainslie, 
to $2,750, 

GEORGETOWN, MAss.—A petition has been signed 
by 92 young people from both the Congre- 
gational churehes in Georgetown, praying that 
exhaustive steps be taken to solve the problem of 
chureh union. Names are being added daily. The 
last report of the committees on union showed that 
no satisfactory plan has been found. The com- 
mittees are continued, Memorial Church instruct- 
ing hers to be as active as possible. 

SyRACUSE, N. ¥., Good Will has a new $2,000 
organ, for which debt has kept it waiting 10 
years. It celebrated the acquisition with a fine 
inaugural recital, June 13. During the last three 
years, since assuming self-support, 119 members 
have been received, 53 on confession, and $6,700 
have been raised towards the debt, leaving only 
$9,000, and that due the Building Society. The 
pastor gays this prosperity is due to the loyal co- 
operation of the members. 








For Nervous Exhaustion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. L. Turner, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., says: “As an adjunct to the re- 
cuperative powers of the nervous system, I know 
of nothing equal to it.” 








Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept. 18. Endowed osnege prepara- 
pew’ f with advaneed courses for high sch uates 
ab be ogy ote not —e full ie course. oo 
French and German; music and heat, 
Han a A Tighting, et ote. "New brick dormitory met added. 
—— jum, tennis, golf. extensive groun Beauti- 
f pe A and healthfully located, within 30 miles of Boston. 
stian home influences. For catalogue address the 
president, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL} ‘72: 
WABAN HALL for Boys WINDSOR HALL for Girls 
J. H. PILLSBURY and ANNA M. GoopNow, Principals 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Wqmen. Allowance 
po service in Hospi and Dispensary. ear 

fam 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 
jhawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester: Polytechnic Institute 
Wor r, Mass. Courses of Study in Mechanical, 
Civil. ‘and “Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 200° 
page catalogue, showing aaa eg 9 secured by 
uates, mailed free. nses low. 34th year. 

J. K. MA’ SHALL, Registrar. 


_ RHODE ISLAND ~ 








RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago it open to all denominations. Endowed. 
Eighteen States represented last year. —— combina- 
tion of school and home life. % aye 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. Principal. 





RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON. 





The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 


and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. I. 


A technical-scientific college for young: men and 
young women. Courses in aesicaiere, echanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, Biology and 
General Science lead to the degree of B.S. Prepar- 
atory Department. Dormitories. Tuition free. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue 


J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 











MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 








SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. |¥ 
of the Lasell Catalogue one critic [FY] 
J right \pa 





I have ever exam % 7 Re 
marvelous success in Soule Those 5 
ideas to practice, you alread: 
know my opinion,” Student, hfe 
at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
profitable for their daughters, 
Write for catalogue, 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
Auburndale, Mass. 














CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


“ Hillside,’? Norwalk, Conn. 


Admits to leading c is 0 studies for girls who 
do not go to college rs. MEAD, Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, LAK8&VILLE. 


THE TACONIC 
SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 

A beautiful school for 
irls, after the highest 
ew —— standards, 
ina lovely lake and moun- 
tain regior 

For circular and partica- 
lars, address the Principal, 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, A. B. 
(Bryn Mawr ami Wellesley.) 


















™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








Z THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Term opens Sept. 26. For catalogue or information, 
address Pror. G. B. STEVENS. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
25th, 1901. 
for Lollege 


HARTFORD siciosth it ir eats 
THEOLOGICAL 
ie atone SEMINARY | 


Sunday School Work. Apply to 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY metrovottan advantages 


structors. 1,350 Students from 92 > Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from 35 American 8 8 and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fre. Sooms and free 


free rooms and free 


ition a the neartot SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred aetele Witty . 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BU 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 100 special Scholarships 
of $25 each. Lecated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred *~****ssSs™:™ 
students last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 5S. O. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY A Souces Graduates are 








y-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
SLL, 12 Somerset St. 





n the entrance 


examination. Exception- SGHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory ~~—"“~""=* 
facilities. ‘tem Oct. 3. Address Dean, J 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON U UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


pera. , certificating schools without examination. All 
og callogiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. Address Dean, 
. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ty'courses, ieading to the 
de oe ot 4M. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


College BRS only. Opens Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, . BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 





P. SUTHER- 

















_NEW_ YORK 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-HODSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Newburgh-on-Hudson; N.Y. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 


NEW J ERSEY 








NEW JERSEY, PATERSON. 


The Paterson Military School 


Colleze Preparatory. The Principal will receive a 
limited number of boys iuto his Country Home at 
Wyckoff, N. J., during the next s-hovul year. Best of 

For cire ular adress the Principal, 


references. 
LINCOLN A. ROGERS, A. M., Paterson, N..J. 
PENNSYLVAN 1A 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 
IVY HOUSE 
Frepesstert a Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Mi STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 


mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


The Misses Shi it School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, en miles from Philadelphia. 
Number limited. Prsaividual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 14 


The last meeting of the season was presided 
over by Mrs. J. C. Labaree. 

Japan having claimed special attention in 
the week’s calendar, it was a pleasure to wel- 
come two representatives from that field, a 
tnissionary and a native worker. Miss Den- 
ton, who is claimed by the Board of the Pa- 
cific, and who is soon to return to the girls’ 
school connected with the Doshisha, gave an 
interesting address. Translating Doshisha as 
the “company with one wish,” she congratu- 
lated the women who, in the centennial year, 
made gifts sufficient to put this girls’ school 
on its feet, and showed how encouraging its 
present prospect is now that evangelical 
teaching is assumed and the missionaries are 
again to bear a part in the instruction. 

Mr. Miyaki was then introduced, having 
come to Boston as the representative of Y. M. 
C. A. in Japan to the jubilee convention. 
With just pride he spoke of his country as 
“the empire of the rising sun,’ emphasizing 
the work of Christian women in that country, 
and paying a beautiful tribute to his own 
mother, who was one of the first fruits of 
Christian instruction in Okayama, where the 
Pettees and Carys have labored so faithfully. 
“Tt is a blessed thing to have good Christian 
mother ” seemed to mean more from Japanese 
lips than when spoken by an English voice. 
He has been for ten years pastor of a church 
in Osaka, a city of 750,000 souls, where there 
are four Kumiai churches, all self-supporting. 
He is also principal of the girls’ school in 
Osaka, now twenty-three years old, where 
Miss Colby and Miss Case have given faithful 
and efficient service. There are a hundred 
pupils, and a deep religious feeling. 

Miss Cheney of Canton gave a brief ac- 
count of the school which she started there in 
1896, and which needs a building and other 
equipment to carry on the work with efficiency 
and success. 

The Friday meetings will now be suspended 
until the autumn. 





The Old South Historical So- 
ciety Pilgrimage 

The sixth annual pilgrimage of the Old 
South Historical Society and its friends will 
take place next Saturday, the 22d. New- 
port, R. I., is the destination, and a delightful 
trip by rail and steamer has been arranged. 
Local guides and authorities on local history 
will make the stay in Newport as informing 
and pleasant as possible, and the excursion 
affords an opportunity not often open to lov- 
ers of history. Circulars of further informa- 
tion and tickets may be found at the Congre 
gational Bookstore. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


FULTON—RONTHALER—Ia Chicage, June 11, Rev. 

Fulton of Kennebunk, Me., Marion, daugh: 

- a Rev. James A. Ronthaler “Of Fulton Avenue 
Church, Chicago. 








MANNING—DELANO—In Marshfield, Mass., June 12, | 


by Rev. E. D. Disbrow, assisted by Rev. B B. A. Lucas, 
Rev. Frederick W. Manning of Andover, Mass., and | 


Mary 8. Delano. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The | 
money should be sent with the notice. 








| 
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Education 


‘Columbia University has an endowment of 
$100,000 from an unnamed donor for the 
teaching of Chinese. 

A dinner in honor of Prof. William W. Good- 
win, for forty-five years teacher of Greek at 
Harvard University, was given in Boston last 
week. 

A Freshman in Radcliffe College carried off 
the Sargent prize for the best metrical trans- 
lation of an ode of Horace from all the men in 
Harvard University. 

A company of a hundred Cuban teachers is 
to be sent to the New York State Normal 
School at New Palz for a one or two years’ 
course of English and pedagogy. 

Prof. Edward Hale of Harvard Divinity 
School has been elected president of Meadville 
(Pa.) Theological School, the only Unitarian 
theological seminary in the country. 

Wellesley College was the scene of a solemn 
ceremony last week, when the compact be- 
tween trustees, faculty and students establish- 
ing student government was being ratified. 

Prof. Ira Remsen, famous as a chemist and 
long a member of the faculty at Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been elected president of 
that institution to succeed Pres. D. C. Gilman. 

Glasgow University, Scotland, has just cele- 
brated the 450th anniversary of its founding. 
The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on Andrew Carnegie, Lord Dufferin, Generals 
Hunter and Ian Hamilton, and on three 
women, the first time in the historyof the 
university that the degree has been given toa 
woman. 

Maryville College has ceased to be a place 
where Negroes may be educated, the recent 
law passed by the Tennessee legislature hav- 
ing been accepted by the directors without a 
contest. The directors will pay the interest 
on an endowment of $26,000 secured years 
ago on condition that Negroes be admitted to 
the Swift Memorial College at Rogersville, a 
school for Negroes only. 





« 
Meetings and Events to Come 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. 

GENERAL COUNCIL OF FORWARD MOVEMENT ON BI- 
BLE STUDY AND FOREIGN Missions, Silver Bay, 
Lake George, N. Y., July 6-15. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. w 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIl.. 
Oct. 22-24. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 











Friction 


is what wears 
out your clothes—a 
month of ordinary 
wear is less than one dose of 
wash-board wear. PEARLINE 
does away with the deadly 
wash-board rubbing—thus it 
saves wear, work, worry, and 
money. Can you doubt it’s 
economy? Millions use PEARL. 
INE—bright people. 634 


‘Te /™ 











Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 








MARSH-—In Ware, Mass., May 24, Miss Saphira J. Marsh 
aged sixty-eight years. For twenty: -three years she had 
been connected with the “ Refuge,” 32 Rutland St., 
Boston, as matron and superintendent until two years 
ago, when she resigned on account of failing health. 


DEACON ESTES HOWE SANFORD 

Deacon Sanford, who died in Belchertown, May 16, 
was a natiye of that town, although ment of bis antive 
business life was spent in Worcester. He was a loyal 
and devoted member of the or Church, holding the 
office of deacon for forty xan also that of treasurer 
and distributor of its chari' tuple ‘funds yA much of that 
time. A man of strict fey faithful in the perform- 
ance of even the smallest duties, of unusual faith and 
— aver 8 courteous in demeanor, he was loved and 
oe by large circle of friends, who know that 

the ri is his gain. 0. t. D. 





Funeral = 
= Undertakers =} 
= and Emhalmers = 


0306 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . - 
. + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 











Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. — 
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_ Safe Pure Sure | 
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Babbitt’s 1776 || 
_ Soap Powder | 








Cased by 64 years of continuous Babbitt | 
success — tested by the public and never found 
wanting. Absolutely all right — cannot injure | 
si A its work and does it well. i 











Made by E B. T. Babbitt, New York 




















Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’sS posap oF Bseelone, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, ‘eas Secretary. 

BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIBTY, 01 ized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Goui«, 
Treasurer ; B. S. Snow, Correspon' nding Secretary, Room 
601 a House, Boston. ot Congregat jona! 
society devoted to the material, soc moral and — 


gious seamen. ests to ahould be made 
able to the Boston Seaman’s 6 eee, Contrib 


tions from churches and individuals solicited 
THE wouany SEAMAN’S FRIEND gocruey of Bos. 
ton, 1 —_ nal Ho are, Annual member- 
ship $1.00; oe, mem ed $20.00. Mrs. ol c. 
Hotel Berkeley, Boylston 8t., Bos 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HomE MISSIONARY cel 
is re ing oy | in husetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So. 
OIRTY, No. onal House. Vv. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCI IATION, Reon 
real membership, pL0O; iit maberah 10:00" Cor 
members. e mem! OL - 
tributions wolicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, reapares. 


AMERICAN BOARD or Comsrestowans FOR FOREIGN 
Frank H. 


MIssIONs House 

W ~ aff Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUF 
the Massachuse' es General Seeecie 





er States. 
af By Rev. Charles 
THE AMERICAN Ppsstenany ASSOCIATION, ames 
Charities Grangolat and Yo Missions in the Uni 
States, ev: and T educational at the ~— aaa! 4 


the West, amor Indians and d Chinese. Boston office 

p nding Chicago La Salle 

be’ sent to either of the above 

oflices, or to. W W. Hu b! , Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. ‘ 


Fee Somenneax10G Ay, carmen Bui eye Ppa, 
—Ch uilding. + Cobb. 
D. D. D.D. § retary Charfes =H Treasurer, Unite 

ew George ood, 
use, Boston, Fieia & Secretary. 


Gonnmuenioul House, 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorgTy (including 
fn © a4 pony t jucation Commission). larships 
or euts for the m . Twenty-seven Congre; 
tional Coll and Academies in seventeen states. el 
free Christian schools oo Utah and bid Mexico. 8. F. 


WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congrogati onal 
House, Koston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ‘en "8 Union of Reston 
and vicinity ( Its object is 
lishment wy sup) of 


the es 
ical Congregations 
Churches and Sun Schools in and burbs. 
mney E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101’ Tonawanda St., Boston. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
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Treasurer, 7! ‘or ad to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational H gad 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING sone > CO) onal ae Boston. Wil- 
lard - ‘Pres. dent; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
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The nay and Tri Department, which is in ip charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sun school missionaries, fur- 


cost. The administrative expenses of de Dens 
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ern states to E, Herrick ‘Srown, the Chicago Agent. 
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The Business Outlook 


Further improvement in general trade 
conditions are to be noted, retail trade hay- 
ing naturally. felt the effects of the recent 
warm weather. As a result, many large 
re-orders from jobbers have been made. 
Railroad earnings continue to show phe- 
nomenal gains, considering the very large 
totals of last year with which comparisons 
ave made. The crop situation, helped out 
by warmer weather and much needed mois- 
ture, has likewise undergone a great im- 
provement, so that it may be said that the 
outlook at the present time is much more 
encouraging for good or average harvests, 
than some ten days ago. The better crop 
outlook has been reflected in declining 
prices for cereals, notably wheat, which 
has gone off in about two weeks’ time fully 
19 cents per bushel, a remarkable decline, 
al! things considered. 

In regard to the price situation, firmness 
is to be found in nearly all directious outside 
of cereals. Business in the iron and steel 
industry, while not so large with regard 
to new business as generally expected, is 
still, nevertheless, of considerable volume, 
and the companies have all booked suffi- 
cient orders to keep them busy throughout 
the month of July. The feature of the iron 
and steel trade may be said to be an in- 
creased demand for Bessemer pig iron at 
Pittsburg for July and August delivery. 
In dry-goods, boots and shoes, a larger 
d'stribution is to be noted, and in fact 
througheut the dry-goods market seasona- 
ble weather has aroused more activity. 
Building operations throughout the country 
continue on a large seale, which creates an 
active demand for lumber and all building 
materials, on which prices, as a rule, are 
firm. As regards woolens, considerable im- 
provement is to be noted for some of the 
heavier makes, and woot dealers are look- 
ing forward to a lively demand for wool in 
the near future. 

The monetary situation remains very 
easy, and no appreciable stiffening of rates 
is looked for until the crop movement be- 
gins, when, as usual, New York will be 
obliged to send large sums to the West. 
Speculative markets are still professional in 
character, althongh business on the New 
York Stock Exchange has shown some in- 
crease. General sentiment in regard to se- 
curity values is confident and serene, and 
barring some untoward event or serious 
crop damage, it is generally believed that 
the tendency of stocks will be upward. 

Localiy, the litigation against the Amal- 
gamated Company has claimed attention to 
the exelusion of almost everything else. The 
many suits and injunctions prevent a better 
market for copper stocks here, but many 
people believe that the Amalgamated Com- 
pany will eventually triumph in all this 
labyrinth of litigation and that then a 
much livelier mining share market will be 
seen here in Boston, at advanced prices. 





Biographical 
REV. F. B. DOE 


Rey. Franklin Bradley Doe died in Ashland, Wis., 
May 23, aged seventy-four years. He was born at 
Highgate, Vt., graduated at Amherst, 1851, Bangor 
Seminary, 1854, and was ordained at Lancaster, 
Mass., where he ministered for four years. 

Removing to Wisconsin, he was pastor at Apple- 
ton from 1858-68, then became superintendent of 
home missions in Wisconsin, doing efficient serv- 
ice for fifteen years. From 1883-93 he was en- 
gaged in the Southwest, with headquarters first at 
Dallas, Tex., then at St. Louis. His last years 
have been spent in Ashland, Wis., and his influence 
has continued to be felt in the state at large. 





The great heart of the church sends its blood 
into the Junior Endeavor Society, its little | 
finger, as into its board of deacons, the great 
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head ; and sometimes the little finger scratches 
the head to wake it up.—Rev. G. F. Kengott. 





20 Weeks for 25 Cents 


Our Very Notable Offer 


This proposition goes into effect with the issue of 
July 20. It isan unusual opportunity and surpasses 
any previously made by this paper. 

It includes Four Christian World Numbers. 
They alone are worth the quarter. 

Who are eligibie to this offer? Any person not 
upon our list within two years may for 25 cents 
secure this paper for 20 weeks from July 20 to 
November 30, inclusive. It can be sent either to 
your own address or one which you may designate. 

How can this offer be secured? By mailing to 
The Congregationalist 25 cents as advertised on 
page 988. We will supply coin cards upon appli- 
cation, or money or stamps may be sent at our risk. 
Or hand tothe agentin your church, who will forward 
names and addresses to us. 

What is thought of this offer? Already our 
readers are writing that this proposition is not only 
most liberal but that responses are readily secured. 
In churches of all sizes the names are being gath- 
ered. In one eight, in another twenty-one, in a 
third forty, etc. If no collector has been appointed 
for your congregation, advise us of a suitable per- 
son, and we will make every arrangement, Pastors, 
superintendents, church officials, Junior C. E, 
societies and other persons and organizations are 
pushing this offer all over the country. 

Shall we hear from you—a chance reader ? or from 
you for a friend ? or from you in regard toa direct 
presentation of the claims of this paper to your 
church ? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation 
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© Serving Maide 
of 1847 


knew the satisfaction that 
came with the care of 
Rogers Bros. silver 
plate. To-day some 
of the same silver is 
being looked after by 
a new generation of 
maids and giving 
equal satis- 
faction. 


“1847 


i Rogers Bros.” 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


























i! is famous the world over 
Was for its wearing quality. 
> It is better to-day than 


Refuse substi- 


ever. 

tutes. 
Sold by leading dealers. 

Send for booklet E 


International Silver Co., 
Suceessor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., 
; Meriden, Conn. 
| aS 


tie = NTAL FENCE 


5 designs, all steel- 

















Letters 
Proving 


Positively That There Is Creat 
Merit in the 


Thermo-Ozone 
Generators. 


INSOMNIA CURED. In Fever, temper- 
ature lowered 1} degrees in one hour. Read this 
one of many letters received every day: 

Derby, Conn., Oct. 23, 1900. 
Thermo-Ozone Co., 184 Boylston * Street, * Boston, 


ass. 
Dr. J. A. Beecher, 


Dear Sir:— 

A friend of mine, living here, has used the 
goa for insomnia with very great success, 

ing able now to sleep soundly all night, when six 
months ago an hour’s sleep during the night was 


~ oe 
one ter, elev en years of age, has been suffer- 
or — Shills and Fever, her temperature having 
run Ae Leg oo a number of times. I applied the 
e to her ankle and introduced oxygen into 
circulat ton, and succeeded in lewering her tempera- 
ture 1} degrees in one hour, and another time 
one degree in halfanhour. I am very much pleased 
with it, and am satisfied that it will do all that is 


claimed for it. 
Yours trul uy. 
G. TAYLOR. 


The OZONE GENERATOR is Used by 
INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES in 
the Homes for Every-Day IIls. 


Home treatment Outfit includes Gener- 
ator, Medicine Case with assortment of 
medicines, and a large book of 300 pp., by S. R. 
Beckwith, M. D., an eminent surgeon, physician 
and teacher, and the discoverer of this force. 

J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Cc iting Physici 
Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10 to 12 A.M. 
60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 


THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., Boston 
Take Elevator. 




















a. durable.— 
= Cheaper than a wood 
ee fence. Special indace- 
1 7 Fy ects © Poa = 
XX KX XI | ve cemeteries. Catalogue free. 

KOKOMO FENCE 
XX XXX "e 






MACHINE CO. 
431 North &t., 
Kokomo, Indiana, 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUGH Mac RAE 
& CO. 











Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 


BANKERS. South for safety and 
InvestMeNt lor satistactory in- 
Securities |terest returns. 





Wilmington, N.C.| Invite correspondence. 


DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS 


Don’t expect { pF po cent. from the government, but fol- 
low the course of conservative wealth to the rich a 
of Iowa and Missouri, where money brings more. 
place large sums for Eastern ¢ or ,orations, but can hanule 
small amounts yn 
per cent. da 6 per cent., and sometimes 
more, is netted the investor and every dollar is secured 
by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms worth three times the 
amount of the loan. Established 22 years and not one 
dollar lost is our record. Booklet and list of loans free. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 6 Main St., UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 








CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND CH: x58, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY, 

THE E. W.VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 





CHURCH BELLS .c¥##5t. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Botner, md. 





eye omaney ai seks ote, 
|e ene se Seid 


CHIMES, Pex ee os a PnikS FREE 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON 


658 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“we 


BOSTON. 
































LITTLE THINGS COUNT 


and it is often surprising te observe a person of little ability 
making a great success of his life. It is because he is a 
student of little things. Dressing the foot seems to be a little 
thing, but thought leads to the conclusion that it is an im- 
portant little thing—health—congeniality—happiness—may often 
be traced to method in a woman’s appearance. A woman cannot 
be well dressed unless completely so. 

To be sure of a stylish shoe that will give the finishing touch 
to a perfect appearance, get the Sorosis Shoe. 


The Sorosis 


is guaranteed by us because 
experience has proved that 
they satisfy our customers. 
For 36 years we have only 
sold such goods as we could 
conscientiously recommend, 
believing that a satisfied cus- 
tomer was the very best ad- 
vertisement. 

You know the price of Soro- 
sis. Let us fit you this week. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 



















Just out. 












Investigate. 
particulars 














Burlington 


Houte 


Handbook _ 
of Colorado 


It gives informa- 


tion about Colorado hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, 
the nearby attractions, and the 
prices charged. Also contains 
a fine topographical map of 


there from New England. 


Ask at our office for 
about through tickets 


and train service. 


W. J. O’MEARA, New England Passenger Agent, C. B. &Q. R.R., 
306 Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 


What about Bible Storics 
for the Children? 


Those who make a close study of the child mind 
tell us that for little children there is no form of 
instruction like the story, and certainly no stories 
are more charming than Bible stories, especially if 
told so that children can understand them. 


The Little Pilgrim 


A A Bible Story Paper for Children 


gives each week a Bible story, beautifully illus- 
trated, told in simple language by writers who 
know how to interest children. 

It is one of the very best papers for distribution 
in the Primary Department of the Sunday School. 
1st. Because it is just as handsome and attractive 


the State. as any paper which is filled with miscellaneous 
pictures and stories. 2d. Because it is instructive 

‘5 as well'as entertaining. Children who read it 

You can get good board in Colorado for every week or have it read to them by their 
$7.00 a week and up. Railroad tickets parents cannot grow up in total ignorance as 
. to the principal Bible characters and events. 

cheaper than ever before and it takes 3d. It has questions on the stories and may be 
only two nights on the road to get used as a lesson paper when desired, and is so 


used in many classes, especially when the regular 
International lesson is difficult for children. 

Are you aware that we furnish enough copies to 
supply any Sunday School Primary Department 
one Sunday free of charge? 

Why not experiment with them since it costs 
you nothing? 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press — cnucaco 




















